
Jopiter Boys a Trunk 


It all started because Jupiter Jones read the news- 
paper. 

The Three Investigators — Jupiter, Pete Crenshaw, 
and Bob Andrews — ^were taking it easy back in Jupe’s 
workshop section bf^Tte Jon^_Salvage Yard. Bob 
was writing up some notes on their last case. Pete was 
just enjoying the California morning sunshine. And 
JupitOT was reading the jnper. 

Presently he looked up from its pages. 

“Has either of you ever been to an auction?” he 
asked. 

Bob said no. Pete shook his head. 

“Neither have I,” Jupiter said. “The paper says 
there’s an auction this morning at the Davis Auction 
Company in Hollywood. TbeyTl be auctioning off to 
the high^t bidder undahned lug^ge.from a number 
of hotels. The paper says there are trunks and suit- 
cases with unknown contents, left behind by people 
who moved, or couldn’t pay their bill, or who just 
forgot to call for them. I think it might be interesting 
to visit an auction.” 

“Why?” Pete asked. ‘T don’t need a suitcase full of 
somcbo^’s old dothes.” 

“Neither do I,” Bob said. “Let’s go swimming.” 

“We should seek out new experiences,” Jupiter 
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A Short Preview 

Welcome, mystery lovers 1 We are gathered to- 
gether again for another stimulating ca^^of The 
Three Investigators, whose official motto is “We In- 
vestigate Anything”. If th^ had known what they 
were getting into when they tackled the curious case 
of the talking skull they might have changed their 
motto. 

Be that as it may, they find themselves this time in 
a mix-up of mystery and danger whidi leads them 
from one perplexing enigm a, to another until — but I 
am not a blabbermouth. I promised faithfully not to 
tell too much, and I shall my promise. 

Indeed, I shall only say ^t The Three Investi- 
• tors are Jupitar Jones, Pete Crenshaw, and Bob 
Andrews, who all make their home in Rodsy Beach, 
a small municipality in California a few miles from 
Hollywood. Their Headquarters is a mobile home 
trailer in The Jones Salvage Yard, a super junkyard 
owned by Jupiter’s aunt and unde, Mr and Mrs Titus 
Jones. 

The boys make an excellent team. Jupiter has a 
quick mind and is a dept at deductions. Pete is less 
intellectual but sturdy and courageous. Bob is some- 
what studious and an excellent researcher. Together 
they have solved some very i ntriguin g m 5 rsteries in- 
deed. 

Which is all I shall say at this time, for I know you 
are eager to dispense with this preview and get to the 
main feature. 
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The Three Investigators 
in 


THE SCREAMING 
CLOCK 




A Few Words From Alfred Hitchcock 

Greetings and- salutations! It is a pleasure to 
have you join me for another adventure with 
that remarkable trio of lads who call themselves 
The Three Investigators. This time a most 
unusual screaming clock leads them into a 
tangled web of clues, mystery and excitement. 

I imagine that you have already met The 
Three Investigators and know that they are 
Jupiter Jones, Bob Andrews and Pete Crenshaw, 
ail of Rocky Beach, California, a small 
community on the shores of the Pacific not far 
from Hollywood. But just in case this is your 
first meeting with the three, let me add that they 
make their Headquarters in a mobile home 
trailer cleverly hidden from sight in The Jones 
Salvage Yard. This fabulous junkyard is owned 
by Jupiter’s aunt and uncle, for whom the trio 
work to earn spending money when they are not 
busy with their investigations. 

Enough of introductions. On with the case! 
The clock is about to scream! 


ALFRED HTTCHCOCK 




The Qock Screams 


The clock screamed. 

It was the scream of a woman in mortal terror. 
It started at a low pitch, then went higher and 
higher until it hurt Jupiter’s ears. A shiver ran 
down his back. It was the most terrifying sound 
he had ever heard. 

And yet it was just an old-fashioned electric 
alarm clock. Jupiter had merely plugged it in to 
see if it would run. The next thing he knew it 
was screaming at him. 

Jupiter grabbed the clock’s electric cord and 
pulled it out of the socket. The scream stopped. 
Jupiter let out his breath with a gasp of relief. 
The sound of a clock screaming like a woman 
had been rather unnerving. 

Running feet sounded behind him. Bob 
Andrews and Pete Crenshaw, who had been 
working in the front part of The Jones Salvage 
Yard, skidded to a stop beside him. 

“Golly, what was that?” Bob asked. 

“Are you hurt, Jupe?” P< 
anxiously. 
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Jupiter shook his head. 

“Listen,” he said. “I want you to hear some- 
thing rather unusual.” 

He plugged in the clock again, and once more 
the terrifying scream filled the air. He pulled 
out the plug and the scream stopped instantly. 

“Wowl” Pete said. “A clock that screams, and 
he calls it rather unusual!” 

“I wonder what he’d say if it grew wings and 
flew away?” Bob grinned. “Maybe then he’d say 
it was quite unusual As far as I’m concerned a 
screaming clock is almost the most unusual 
thing I’ve ever bumped into.” 

Jupiter ignored their friendly sarcasm. He was 
turning the clock over in his hands, studying it 
Then he said, in a tone of satisfaction, “Ahl” 

“Ah, what?” Pete demanded. 

\ “The alarm lever is at On,” Jupiter told them. 
“I’ll shut it off and plug the clock in again.” 

He did this and the clock began to purr softly. 
It made no other sound. 

“Now let’s see what happens.” Jupiter flipped 
the alarm lever to On. Instantly the clock 
screamed again. Jupiter quickly switched it off. 

“Well,” he said, “we’ve solved the first part of 
the mystery. The clock screams instead of ring- 
ing an alarm.” 

“What mystery?” Pete demanded. “What 
mystery have we solved the first part of?” 

Jupe .means a screaming clock is certainly a 
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mystery,” Bob said. “And he’s so 
screams.” 

“Not why,” Jupiter corrected 
when. The clock screams when the 
Why it does is a much better 
feeling it will be an int^esting ere 
gate.” 

“What do you mean, investfgzieT'^ 
“How can you investigate a cicchr; . 
tions? Give it the third degree!’^ 

“A clock that scea— s 'Pzer t ±r 


alarm is certainly mysterfaia.’' 

“And the motto of Ths ~ 


is- 


“We investigate ary tr— -r ^ 
swered together. 

All right,” Pete went cel 
still want to know how yen: can 
“By finding out why ft - 
There must be a reason for r- 
"We haven’t any other 
now, ^ I propose we seme n 
investigating this scre^^^c- 
Oh no ! ” Pete grezzed. -- 

line somewhere ” • - — 

But Bob looked iztereeter- 

stert,Jupe?”heasi«i ■ " “ 

Jupiter reacted for ;* 

!‘*awerofanear&;,mm~- 

“Jupe-sworhtopreai;rc?:^/, 


■rr- 



Sfard, owned and . run by his uncle and aur 
fitus and Mathilda Jones. Here, hidden froi 
he eyes of curious adults by piles of junk, th£ 
jouid work undisturbed. 

To one side of them was the big pile of miscc 
aneous salvage material — steel beams, lumbe 
nrates, an old playground chute — ^which the 
lad carefully arranged to hide the small mobi 
lome trailer that was Headquarters for Tl 
rhree Investigators- They could get into it oh 
hrough certain secret entrances too small for a 
idult At the moment, however, they had r 
leed to go inside. 

Jupiter took out a screwdriver and began I 
•emove the back of the clock. He slipped it dow 
ilong the electric wire so that he could peer u 
jide. For the second time he said, “Ah!” F 
pointed with the screwdriver to something thi 
had apparently been added to the interior of tl 
clock. It was a disc about as large as a silv< 
iollar, but thicker. 

“I believe this is the mechanism that produce 
he scream,” he said. “Someone very clever i 
nechanics has installed it in place of the reguh 
ilarm bell.” 

“But why?” Bob asked. 

“That’s the mystery. To start investigating i 
irst we have to learn who did the work.” 

“I don’t see how we can do that,” Pete prc 
ested. 
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“You’re not thinking like an investigator,’ 
Jupiter said. “Now put your mind to it TeU me 
how you would begin with this mystery.” 
«^ejl_first I suppose I’d try to find out where 

the clock came from.” 

“Correct And how would you go about 
that?” 

“Well, the clock came into the salvage yard as 
junk,” Pete said, “So I guess your Uncle Titus 
bou^t it Maybe he remembers where he got 
it” 

“Mr. Jones buys an awful lot of things,” Bob 
said doubtfully. “He doesn’t always keep track 
of where he got them.” 

“True,” agreed Jupiter. “But Pete is right The 
first thing to do is ask Uncle Titus if he knovi^ 
where the clock came from. He gave it to me just 
half an hour ago in a box of odds and ends. 
Now let’s see what else is in the box.” 

A cardboard carton sat on his workbench. 
Jupiter reached in and pulled out a stuffed owl 
with most of the feathers falling out Under- 
neath it was a clothesbrush, badly worn. Then 
came a broken goose-neck lamp, a vase with a 
chip in it, a pair of book ends made to look like 
horses heads, and several other knick-knacks, 
most of them broken and all equally valuable — 

or useless, whichever way you chose to look at 
it 

It looks to me,” Jupiter remarked, “as if 
11 



someone cleaned out a lot of old stuff, put it in 
a box and threw it away. Then some refuse col- 
lector rescued it and sold the box to Uncle Titus. 
Uncle Titus will buy almost anything if the price 
is right. He counts on our ability to fix things so 
they can be sold again.” 

“I wouldn’t give you a dollar for the lot,” Pete 
said. “Except the clock. It seems like a good 
clock. Except for that scream when the alarm is 
turned on. Imagine waking up with that scream 
"nging in your ears!” 

“Hmm.” Jupiter looked thoughtful. “Suppose 
DU wanted to frighten someone badly. Perhaps 
/en scare them to death. So you slipped this 
lock into their bedroom in place of their regular 
lock, and the next morning when the alarm 
'ent off a fatal heart attack followed. That 
'ould certainly be a clever murder plot.” 
“Gosh!” Bob said. “You think that's what 
appened?” 

“I haven’t any idea,” Jupiter answered. “I just 
iggested it as a possibility. Now let’s go ask 
fncle Titus if he knows where the clock came 
om.” 

He led the way from the workshop area to the 
ttle cabin in the front of the salvage yard which 
:rved as an office, Hans and Konrad, the two 
jsky Bavarian yard helpers, were busy stack- 
g usable building materid m neat piles. Titus 
>nes a small man with an enormous moustache 
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and bright, twinkling eyes, was inspecting some 
used furniture. 

“Well, boys?” Mr. Jones said as mej 
approached. “Any time you want to make some 
spending money I’ve got a batch of furmture 
here that can use fixing up and painting.” 

“We’ll get to it soon, Uncle Titus,” Jupitei 
promised. “Right now we’re interested in thii 
clock. It was in that box of odds and ends yov 
gave me to look over. Can you tell us where the 
box came from?” 

“Hmm.” Titus Jones thought deeply. “Got i 
from somebody. Didn’t pay for it. Fellow threv 
it in with this furniture I bought. He’s a refus( 
collector, up Hollywood way. Goes around sal- 
vaging stuff people put out for collection. Sells 
whatever has any value. Lots of people throw 
away good used stuff, you know.” 

“Do you know his name, Uncle Titus?” 

“Just his first name. Tom. That’s all. Expect 
him to drop in this morning with another load. 
You could ask him then.” 

At that moment an old pickup truck pulled 
into the yard, and a whiskery man wearing over- 
alls hopped out. 

‘‘By gravy, here he is now,” said Mr. Jones. 
‘Good morning, Tom,” 

“Morning, Titus,” he said. “Got some fumi- 
tur^or you. Real good stuff. Almost new.” 

You mean it isn’t old enough to be antique 
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yet.” Titus Jones chuckled. “Give you ten dol- 
lars for the lot without looking at it.” 

“Taken,” Tom said promptly. “Want me to 
unload it here?” 

“Over behind the office. First, Jupiter here 
wants to ask you something.” 

“Sure thing. Shoot, boy.” 

“We’re trying to trace a boxful of things you 
gave Uncle Titus,” Jupiter said. “It had this 
clock in it, for one thing. We thought you might 
remember.” 

“Clock?” Tom chuckled. “I pick up a dozen 
clocks a week. Throw most of them away. Can’t 
remember a clock.” 

“The box also had a stuffed owl in it,” Bob 
spoke up. “Maybe you remember the owl.” 

\ “Owl? Owl? That rings a bell. Remember 
I'picking up a box with a stuffed owl in it Eton’t 
pick up many stuffed owls. I remember that one, 
all right. It was in back of some house in — now 
just give me a minute, it’ll come to me. It was 
in . -. 

Tom shook his head, 

“Sorry, boy. It was at least two weeks ago. 
Had it in my garage ever since. I plain can’t re- 
member where I picked up that box of stuff.” 
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Jopiter Finds a Ont^ 

“Well, that was one investigation that stopped 
even before it got started,” Pete remarked. 
“Since we can’t trace the clock, we can’t possibly 
find out— What are you doing, Jupe?” 

They were back in the workshop and Jupiter 
was turning over in his hands the empty card- 
board box which held the screaming clock. 

“Sometimes a box will have an address on it,” 
he said. “The address it was delivered to.” 

“It looks like just a grocery carton to me,” 
Bob said. 

“You’re ri^t. There’s no address on the box.” 
“Then as I said,” Pete continued, “this is one 
investigation— What are you doing. Bob?” 

Bob was picking up a rectangular piece of 
paper that had fluttered beneath the printing 
press. 

“This fell out of the box,” he told Jupiter. “It 
has some writing on it” 

“Probably just a grocery list,” Pete said. But 
he crowded closer to Bob. There were only a 

few words, written in ink, and Jupe read them 
aloud. 
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Dear Rex: 

Ask Imogene. 

Ask Gerald. 

ThenaTne result will surprise even you. 


“Good grief!” Bob ejtclaimed. "What is that 
sup^sed to roeml groaned. “Ask Imogene! 

°^“o VoXS'- Bob asked. W 

a slip of paper that was m ‘''®. 

know it has any m “obser^^ 

. “I think it has," Jupiter told them. OWerv 

the paper. It has been tnmmed 
a ceS siae-about two inehes bv to 

inches long. Now look at the back. What do yo 

cee?” -j 

“Looks like some dried glue,” B* 

“Exactly. This sUp of ®ofthe 

something. Now let's look at ‘"e docL On the 

bottom there’s a space just ' jts 
paper. When I put the two «« 

^rfectly. 1 run my finger over the b°«™- 
dock, and I feel something 1 ™ 

it is also dried glue. So the answ« « s 
piece of paper was originally glued to the bot 
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tom of the screaming clock, and it fell of 
the clock was rattling around in the box.” 

“But why would anybody glue a crazy mes- 
sage like that to the bottom of a clock?” Pete 
wanted to know. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

“A mystery wouldn’t be a mystery if it wasn't 
mysterious,” Jupiter told him. 

“I’ll buy that,” Pete remarked. “Well, now 
we’ve doubled the mystery, aud we’re back 
where we started from. We sffll can’t trace the 
clKk and-What are you doini now, Jure?” 

Im scratching the dried glue oP the fccttnn 
of he dock. There seems to soathJS 
h Its etigravmg but it’s too sma; t- .i; “• 
there is glue m the letters. Ut’. - 

quarters and getaruagnif^'™.:"^ -sai- 

He stepped behind 'the'irrSs-,- 

“fol grating thlTO^Sf « 
ibere, and nncoversd ^ 

corrugated nine ru ^ :c £ 

* St®®- 




recorder and a telephone. Jupe flipped on the 
overhead light and took a large ma^ying glass 
from the desk drawer. He studied the base of the 
electric alarm clock, nodded, and held it out to 
Bob. 

Bob peered through the glass and saw, en- 
graved into the metal base of the clock, a name 
in very tiny letters — A. Felix. 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 

“I’ll tell you in a minute, I think,” Jupiter 
said. “Pete, hand me the telephone book. The 
classified section.” 

He took the phone book containing the classi- 
fied advertising and began to turn the pages, 
he gave an exclamation of triumph. 
x3ok ! ” he said. 

nder the heading clockmakers there was 
Ivertiseraent. It said : A. Felix — Clockmaker 
niisttal Jobs Our Specialty. This was followed 
a Hollywood address and a telephone 
ber. 

!;;iockmakers,” Jupiter informed them, 
;n engrave a code number on a watch or 
c they fix. That helps them identify it if it 
es in again. Or they sometimes engrave their 
e on a job they’re very proud of. I think we 
i found out who fixed the clock so it would 
im. That’s the first step in our investigation, 
rhe next step is to go ask Mr. Felix who 
i him to do the job.” 
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On the TraU 

The shop of A. Felix — Clockmaker turned out 
to be a uanow store on a side-street off Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood’s famous main 
thoroughfare. 

“You may park here, Worthington,” said 
Jupiter to the English chauffeur who had just 
driven them from Rocky Beach. Jupiter had won 
the use of Worthington and a superb antique 
Rolls-Royce some time before, as a result of win- 
ning a contest conducted by the Rent-’n-Ride 
Agency. The time during which he could use the 
car had recently expired, however, and the boj^ 
had been afrmd they could not continue as in- 
vestigators without this means of covering the 
vast distances of southern California. But be- 
cause of the generosity of August August, a boy 
for whom they had located a valuable inherit- 
ance, they again had use of the fabulous car and 
chauffeur. 

“Very good. Master Jupiter,” replied the dig- 
nified Englishman. He parked the car, and the 
three boys got out. 

They peered into a dusty, narrow shop 
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dow with the name A. Felix — Clockmaker let- 
tered on it in peeling gold paint. The window 
was full of clocks, large and small, new and an- 
tique, plain ones and clocks ornately decorated 
with birds and flowers. As they watched, a door 
in a tall wooden clock opened and a toy bugler 
marched out, lifted his bugle, and blew several 
times to indicate the hour. 

“That’s pretty neat,” Pete observed- “Fd 
rather be bugled at than screamed at.” 

“Let’s go in and see if Mr. Felix can tell us 
anything,” Jupiter said. 

As they entered the shop they were confused 
by a loud buzz, as of millions of bees. Then they 
realized it was the sound of many clocks, maybe 
a hundred or more, all ticking away together. 

3 A tiny man in a leather apron came towards 
them down an aisle crov/ded with clocks. He had 
bushy white eyebrows and sparkling black eyes. 

“Are you looking for something special in a 
clock?” Mr. Felix asked cheerfully. “Or perhaps 
it’s just a broken watch you wish me to fix?” 

“No, sir,” Jupiter replied. “We wanted to con- 
sult you about this clock.” 

He opened the zipper bag he carried and took 
out the screaming clock. 

Mr. Felix studied it for a moment. 

“A rather old electric alarm clock,” he said. 
“Of little value. I do not believe it is worth - 
fixing.” V., 
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“It doesn’t need fixing, sir,” Jupiter said. 
“Plug it in, if you don’t mind.” 

The tiny man shrugged. He plugged in the 

clock. 

“Now turn on the alarm, sir,” Jupiter re- 
quested. 

Mr. Felix did. Instantly the terrifying scream 
filled the little shop. Mr. Felix hurriedly moved 
the small knob on the back of the clock. The 
scream died away to a mere whisper. Mr. Felix 
picked up the clock and studied the back. He 
smiled. 

“I remember this clock now,” he said. “That 
was a tricky job, though no more tricky than 
others I have done,” 

“Then you made the clock scream?” Pete 
asked. 

“Yes, I did. An ingenious mechanism, 
wouldn’t you say? But I am afraid I cannot tell 
you for whom I did it. Ail work that I do is con- 
fidential.” 

"Yes, sir,” Jupiter said: “But you see, this 
clock was found thrown out in some trash. It 
must have been an accident. The owner ob- 
viously paid you a lot of money to make it 
scream for him, and he can’t have meant to 
throw it away. We’d like to return it.” 

^®li^ thoughtfully. 

u ^ hoping there might be a reward ” 
-Sob put m. ’ 









Mr. Felix nodded. “Well, that’s perfectly 
proper. Yes, it must have been discarded by 
accident. The clock works perfectly well Under 
the circumstances I believe that I can tell you as 
much as I am able. The name of the customer 
for whom I did the work was Clock.” 

“Clock?” Bob and Pete repeated the word in 
surprise. 

“He called himself ; A. Clock. Of course I 
always thought he was making a joke because he 
brought me a number of clocks to work on from 
time to time.” 

“It doesn’t sound like a real name,” Jupiter 
mused. “But if he gave you his address, it 
wouldn’t matter. We could go there anyway.” 

“Unfortunately, he just gave me a telephone 
number. StiU, you could call him.” 

He popped behind a counter and brou^t out 
a big record book. He turned a few pages, and 
stopped. 

“A Clock,” he read, “Telephone number 

And he gave a number which Bob, as record 
keeper, jotted down in a notebook. 

“Can you tell us anything else, sir?” Jupiter 
asked. Mr. Felix shook his head. 

“Ihat’s all,” he said. “Perhaps I have said too 
much. Now excuse me, I have work to do. Time 
is precious, young gentlemen, and must be used 
well. Good-bye.” 
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He scurried off. Jupiter squared h is shoulders. 
“Well, we’ve made some progress,” he said. 
“Now we’ll go out and telephone that number. 
I saw a telephone booth at the comer. 

“What are you going to say?” Pete asked as 

Jupiter was entering the booth. 

‘Tm going to use strategy to get the address, 


Jupe replied. . 

Bob and Pete squeezed m with him so they 

^ould listen to the conversation. The First Jn- 
estigator dropped in a coin and dmed tp 
umber. After a moment a woman’s voice 


Qswered. 

“Good afternoon,” Jupiter said, making 
oice deep enough to sound like an adult Jupe 
acting ability, which he occasionally 
^ ' use. “This is the telephone company 
are having trouble with crossed cir- 


’ circuits? I don’t understand,” the 
answered. 

"“We have had complaints of parties in your 
sction getting wrong numbers,” Jupiter said. 
Could you tell me the address from which you 
re answering? It will help us check the circuits. 
“The address? Why, this is 309 Franklin 

Street. But I don’t see how ” 

She was interrupted by a scream. It was^ a 
deep-voiced scream, as < 
fri^tened.- AH three bo 
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at the sound if they hadn’t been wedged into ti 
phone booth so ti^tly. 

Then the phone went dead. 


i 
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! The Screaming Grandfather 

i 

I “Tms MUST BE the block, Worthington,” Jupitc 
i said. “Drive slowly and we’ll look for the rigl 
I number.” 

i “Very good. Master Jones,” Worthingto 
! agreed. He drove slowly down Franklin Stree 
It was in the older part of town, once fashioi 
I able, and the houses that lined it were larg< 
I though somewhat run-down. 

; “There it is ! ” Pete cried. 

; Worthington stopped at the kerb. The boy 
climbed out and started up the walk, eyeing th 
house with interest. The shades were pull© 
down and the house almost seemed abandonee 
There were two steps to the front door. Tlie boy 
climbed them and Jupiter rang the bell. 

For a long time nothing happened. Then th( 
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“They’ve killed somebody and. now they have to 
bury him ! ” 

“Hadn’t we better call the police?” Bob asked. 

“Not yet,” Jupiter said. “We need more facts. 
We have to try to get into this house.” 

“You mean break in?” Bob asked 

“No.” Jupe shook his head. “We have to get 
these people to let us in. I see Harry pee king 
throu^ the window beside the door. Fm going 
to ring again.” 

He rang, hard. The door flew open. 

“I said to go away!” Harry shouted. “We 
don’t want anybody bothering us.” 

“We don’t want to bother you,” Jupiter said 
quickly. “We’re investigating a mystery and we’d 
like your help. Look, here’s our business card.” 

He whipped out one of the cards all three car- 
ried. Harry took it and looked at it. It said : 


THE THREE INVESTIGATORS 

Investigate Anything 

7 7 7 I 

First Investigator — Jupiter Jones 
Second Investigator — Peter Crenshaw 
Records and Research — Bob Andrews 

... 

“What are the question marks for?” Harry 
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sneered, “Do they mean you don’t knoNv what 
you’re doing?” 

“They stand for mysteries unsolved, riddles 
unanswered, pu25zles of any kind,” Jupiter said, 
“Our motto is right there, ‘We Investigate Any- 
thing.’ Right now we’re investigating a very 
strange clock. See, here it is.” 

He brought out the clock and handed it tc 
Harry. Curiosity made the boy look it over, 

“"^at’s so mysterious about it?” Harry de 
manded. 

“We’ll demonstrate if you’ll let us use an elec 
trie socket,” Jupiter said. 

He stepped forward as if certain that Harr 
would let him in. Harry stood aside and they en 
tered a dark, narrow hallway, with stairs on on 
side going up to the second floor. On the othe 
side was a big grandfather clock, going tick 
tock, tick-tock. Beside the clock was a table will 
a telephone. 

Bob and Pete peered around for the body o 
the mysterious Mr. Hadley, but they saw noth 
ing. Jupiter spotted an electricity point besid( 
the grandfather clock. 

“I’ll just plug the clock in here,” he said, “anc 
now I’ll switch' on the alarm lever and — ^listen ! ’ 

The clock screamed again. Its eerie wail in the 
dark hall brought out goose-pimples on Pete an(3 
Bob. ' 


“There” Jupiter said, unplugging the clock. 
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“Wouldn’t you say that’s a mysterious clock 
worth investigating?” 

“NoEe!” Harry answered rudely. "Anyone 
can'^make a clock scream; Listen and I’ll show 
you.” 

He reached behind the grandfather clock and 
pulled out an electric cord. He plugged it in and 
their hair stood on end as a man’s deep voice 
rose in a scream, then faded away, as if he were 
falling over a high cliff. 

The grandfather clock had screamed I This 
must be what they had heard over the telephone 
earlier. 

The woman came hurrying out of a back 
room. 

‘‘Harry, for goodness sake, what she 

began. Then she saw The Three Investigators. 
“Oh,” she said in confusion, “you let them in. 
What are you doing, Harry? What do they want 
here?” 

“They have a screaming clock,” Harry said as 
he pulled out the electric cord. “A little one. I 
never saw it before but it must have been Mr. 
Hadley’s,” 

He took the clock from the table and handed 
it to his mother. She shook her head. 

“No, I never saw it before,” she said. “You’re 
sure it was Mr. Hadley’s?” 

“Positive, Mom,” Harry said. “Nobody else 
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would have a dock fixed so it would scream, 
would they?” 

“No,” his mother shook her head. “I guess 
not. But where did these boys get it?” 

“I don’t know yet,” Harry said, still sounding 
almost angry but more friendly than he had 
been. “Hiey’re some kind of investigators and 
since they have one of Mr. Hadley’s clocks I 
figured I might as well see what they want.” 

He opened a door and gestured for the three 
to go through it. Hiey found themselves in a 
spacious library with panelled walls. On the 
walls were several framed oil paintings and at 
the other end of the room was a large mirror 
which reflected them and made the room seem 
-bigger. There were shelves from floor to ceiling 
i^ntaining hundreds of books. 

' But what they noticed most were the clocks. 
There were a dozen or more of them in the 
room, some standing on the floor like the grand- 
father clock, others on tables and shelves. They 
all seemed old and valuable. Apparently they 
had all been electrified, as they didn’t tick, but 
merely hummed. 

“You see those clocks?” Harry demanded. 
“Well, I’ll tell you something. Every one of them 
screams.” 
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The Room o£ Ooda 

The rcx)m was screaming. 

First it gave a high-pitched wail, like a fri^t 
ened baby. Then it bellowed like a furiouslj 
angry man. Next it changed to a wild, animal' 
like cry which was the scream of a panther. Thet 
from all sides came wails, screams, shrieks, bel 
lows and animal snarls that blended into th( 
most frightening sound any of the boys had evei 
heard. They sat side by side on a couch, cole 
chills running down their backs, and listened. 

Harry sat at a desk, manipulating a set ol 
switches to make the room scream. It was nov 
apparent to The Three Investigators that all ol 
the clocks in the room were equipped witt 
screaming devices, probably similar to that ir 
their alarm clock, and Harry was making then 
scream one by one and all together, with the 
ease of much practice. 

He grinned at them, enjoying their amaze- 
ment, and finally turned all the switches off, let- 
ting the room become silent. 

“Bet you never heard anj'thing like that be- 
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fore,” he said. “You can see why your clock 
didn’t mean anything to me. I’m used to clocks 
screaming.” 

“Is this room soundproofed?” Jupiter asked. 
“If it isn’t, the neighbours will certainly be call- 
ing the police by now.” 

“Of course it’s soundproofed,” Harry said 
loftily. “This is Mr. Hadley’s screaming room. 
He used to sit here at night and make all the 
clocks scream. He taught me how to do it before 
he — anyway, he taught me.” 

“Did something happen to Mr. Hadley?” 
Jupiter asked. 

“No, of course not. Why should it?” Harry 
flared up. 

“You started to say, ‘before he then you 

stopped. I thought you might have been going 
to say something happened to him.” 

“He went away, that’s all. What’s it to you, 
anyway?” 

“We started out to investigate a screaming 
clock,” Jupiter said. “Now we’ve run into a 
whole roomful of screaming clocks. It seems to 
me we have a much bigger mystery. Why .should 
anyone have so many clocks fixed so they could 
scream like people and animals? It just doesn’t 
make sense.” 

“I’ll buy a double helping of that,” Pete 
agreed. “It’s about as wacky as anything I ever 
heard of.” 
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“It was Mr. Hadley’s tiobby.” Harry was de- 
fensive now. “A hobby doesn’t have to make 
sense. He wanted a hobby nobody else had and 
he collected screaming clocks. What’s your 
hobby?” He shot the final question at Jupiter. 

“Solving mysteries,” Jupe said. “Like this 
one.” 

“I tell you there isn’t any mystery here!” 

“Well, maybe there isn’t a mystery but some- 
thing’s bothering you. You act as if you hate 
everybody. Why not tell us about it? Maybe we 
could help somehow.” 

“How could you help?” Harry flared up. “I 
mean, there’s nothing bothering me. Except you 
guys. You’re bothering me. Now why don’t you 
get out and leave me alone.” 

He ran to the door and opened it. 

“This way out!” he said. “And don’t come 
back because — oh ! ” He broke off suddenly. The 
front door of the house had opened and a large 
man was coming in. He was not too tall, but he 
was very broad across the shoulders. He looked 
at Harry, then stared at the three boys. He 
scowled. 

“What’s this, Harry?” he demanded. “You’ve 
brought friends in the house to play, to make a 
lot of noise, to upset me? You know I must have 
absolute quiet.” 

“We aren't making any noise, Mr. Jecters,” 
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Harry said, his tone sullen. “Anyway, this room 
is soundproof.” 

The big man gave Bob, Pete and Jupiter a long 
look, as if memorizing their appearance, 

“ril have to have a little talk with your 
mother,” he said. 

He went on up the stairs. 

“What’s he got against you bringing anybody 
in the house?” Bob asked, puzzled. “It’s your 
house, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s Mr. Hadley’s house,” Harry said. 
“My mom is the housekeeper. We’ve been living 
here since Mr. Hadley went away, and wc rent 
the upstairs floor to Mr. Jeetcrs because we have 
to have money to keep the house running. Now 
you’d better get going. You’ve caused enough 
trouble as it is.” 

“All right,” Jupiter said, “Come on, Bob, Pete, 
Thanks for showing us the otlier screaming 
clocks, Harry.” 

He led the way out into the hall, where he 
picked up their own screaming alarm clock from 
the telephone table. He stowed it in the zipper 
bag and they aU went out to where Worthington 
had the car parked. 

“Well, we didn’t get very far with this investi- 
gation,” Pete grumbled as they climbed into the 
car. “I guess a man can collect screaming clocks 
if he wants to. That’s the end of your mystery, 
Jupe.” 
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“I suppose so,” Jupiter agreed. He spoke to 
the chauffeur. “We’re in Hollywood, Worthing- 
ton, so let’s stop at World Stuios and ask if Mr. 
Hitchcock can see us. He might be interested in 
our clock.” 

“Very good. Master Jupiter,” replied Worth- 
ington. He started the car. 

“Wait a minute, Worthington,” said Bob sud- 
denly. 

Harry Smith was running down the walk from 
the house. Pete rolled down the rear window and 
Harry leaned in, breathing hard. 

“I’m glad I caught you,” he said “I’ve made 
up my mind. You’re investigators and maybe 
you can help after all. My dad’s in jail for some- 
thing he didn’t do and I want you to help me 
prove he’s innocent” 


6 

More Mystery 

“Get m the car, Harry, and tell us about it,” 
Jupiter said. “Then we’ll have an idea whether 
we can help you or not.” 

Harry squeezed in with them. His story didn’t 
take long to tell. About three years before, he 
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and his father and mother had come to live at 
Mr. Hadley’s home. In return for an apartment 
at the back of the house and a small salary, 
Harry’s mother acted as housekeeper for Mr. 
Hadley, who wasn’t married. Hair’s father was 
a life insurance salesman who was struggling to 
build up a business. 

He had been starting to do fairly well Then, 
six months ago, there had been a robbery in the 
home of a businessman in nearby Beverly Hills. 
Three very valuable modem paintings had been 
cut from their frames by a thief who had either 
squeezed in through a very small window, or else 
had had a duplicate key to the front door. 

The police had learned that Ralph Smith, 
Harry’s father, had visited the house from which 
the pictures were stolen just a couple of weeks 
before. He had been trying to sell the owner a 
life insurance poh'cy. Of course he had seen the 
pictures, but he claimed he knew nothing about 
art and hadn’t known they were valuable. 

Just because he had been in the house, the 
police searched the Smiths’ apartment. And 
spread out underneath the li noleum , in the 
kitchen they had found the stolen pictures. They 
had arrest^ Harry’s father, and at his trial he 
was found guilty and sentenced to five years in 
prison. That had been three months ago. 
Harry’s father had protested his innocence to 
the very end, saying he had no idea where the 
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stolen piclntes had come from- However, the 
jury had found him guilty. 

“And he didn’t do it!” Harry finished. “My 
dad isn’t a criminal- Mom and I’d know it if he 
was. Now the police think he’s the one who’s 
been stealing art treasures all over the city for 
the last ten years— just because he’s an insurance 
salesman who is out a lot at night calling on 
people. 

“So I want to hire you to help me. I can’t pay 
you much because Fve only got fifteen dollars in 
my savings bank, but it’s ^ yours if you can do 
Anything for my father.” 

Jupiter blinked, thinking about it. Bob and 
Pete looked blank. The way they figured it, the 
police had to be pretty positive to send anyone 
to jafl. 

“It’s a very difficult case, Harry,” Jupiter said 
at last “There doesn’t seem to be much to work 
on.” 

“If it was easy I wouldn’t need investigators 
to help me!” Harry flared up. “You carry cards 
saying you’re investigators! Well, let’s see you 
prove it. Do some investigating ! ” 

Jupiter pinched his lower lip, which always 
helped put his mental machinery in high gear. 

“We’il do some thinking about it, anyway,” he 
agreed. “But if your father didn’t steal the paint- 

mgs, how did they get underneath the linoleum 
in your kitchen?” 
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“I don’t know.” There misery in Harry’s 
voice as he spoke. “Mr. Hadley had a lot of visi- 
tors who came and went. Maybe one of them hid 
them there. Or someone who wanted to get even 
with my dad for something could have broken 
into the house late at night and hidden the paint- 
ings where they would be found.” 

“Didn’t you keep the back door locked?” Bob 
asked. 

“Sure, but it’s an old house and an old lock. 
Easy to open. We never worried because there 
wasn’t anything worth stealing in our apart- 
ment.” 

“Hramm.” Jupiter was still pinching his lip. 
“Notice that the paintings were slipped under 
the kitchen linoleum, the first handy place any- 
one would come to if they got in through the 
back door. They could hide them there and get 
away without coming any farther into the 
house.” 

“That’s good thmkmg, Jupe,” Pete declared. 
‘TU bet that’s what happened.” 

“What if Mr. Hadley stole them and hid them 
there?” Bob put in. 

“Did the police have any suspicion of Mr. 
Hadley?” Jupiter asked. 

Harry shook his head. “Mr. Hadley wouldn’t 
do a thing like that He liked us. And another 
thing, he was home the night the pictures were 
stolen.” 
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sto\en pictures had come from. However, the 

jury had found him guilty. , 

“And he didn’t do it!” Harry finished. My 
dad isn’t a criminal. Mom and I’d know it if he 
was. Now the police think he’s the one who’s 
been stealing art treasures all over the city for 
the last ten years — ^just because he’s an insurance 
salesman who is out a lot at night calling on 


people. 

“So I want to hire you to help me. I can’t pay 
you much because Tve only got fifteen dollars in 
my savings bank, but it’s all yours if you can do 
Anything for my father.” 

lupiter blinked, thinking about it. Bob and 
Pete looked blank. The way they figured it, the 
police had to be pretty positive to send anyone 
to jail, 

“It’s a very difficult case, Harry,” Jupiter said 
at last “There doesn’t seem to be much to work 
on.” 


“If it was easy I wouldn’t need investigators 
to help me!” Harry flared up. "You carry cards 
saying you’re investigators!. Well, let’s see you 
prove it. Do some investigating! ” 

Jupiter pinched his lower Hp, which always 
helped put his mental machinery in high gear 
"We’U do some thinking about it, anyway,” he 
agreed. “But if your father didn’t steal the paint- 

mgs, how did they get underneath the linoleum 
m your kitchen?” 
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victed. Then, just after Harry’s father had been 
sentenced to jail, Mr. Hadl^ had announced he 
was going abroad for his h^th. He asked Mrs. 
Smith to take care of the. house while he was 
gone. 

Mr. Hadley had left, taking two suitcases wth 
him, and they hadn’t heard a word from him 
since. Several friends had dropped by to see him, 
but eventually they all had stopped coming. 
After a time the money Mr. Hadl^^ had left ran 
out, and just about then Mr. Jeeters had come 
by looking for a place to rent rooms. Mrs Smith 
had rented the top floor to him. He had made it 
clear that he wanted complete quiet and privacy, 
and he was very fussy about it. 

“So that’s it,” Harry said. “That’s all I know. 
It isn’t much, you can see that. I suppose,” he 
. finished gloomily, “you can’t really help my dad 
any. Nobody can. I apologize for acting nasty 
earlier. When you telephoned I made the hail 
clock scream to stop my mother from talking to 
you. I thought you were reporters or something. 
It’s just — ^well, I feel so bad about everything.” 

“We understand,” Jupiter said. “And we’D 
think about the problem. We’ll let you know if 
we get any ideas.” 

They said good-bye to Harry, who climbed out 
of the car. Worthington started it up again. 

“Where to, Master Jupiter?” he asked. “Home 
now?” 
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Jupiter deep in thought, shook his head. 

“We started to drop in to see Alfred Hitch- 
cock,” he said. “If Mr. Hadley was an actor 
once, maybe Mr. Hitchcock knew him— he’s 
worked with hundreds of actors. Take us to 
World Studios, Worthington.” 

“Very good, sir.” The English chauffeur 
turned the car round and in a few minutes they 
were outside the front gate of World Studios, 
which occupied a whole block behind high walls. 
The gateman spoke on the phone, found that 
Mr. Hitchcock was in his oflSce and would see 
them, and a few minutes later all three boys were 
seated opposite the famous director’s big desk. 

“Well, lads,” Alfred Hitchcock rumbled, 
what brings you this way? Working on another 
investigation?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter said. “Though it seems 
pretty mixed up right now and Fm not sure it 
mca^ anything. You see, we started out to in- 
vestigate a screaming clock and ” 

“Screaming Clock!” Alfred Hitchcock inter- 
rupted in surprise. “What’s happened to him, 
anyway? I haven’t heard that name in years!” 
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The Clock is Stolen 

"‘Him?” Jupiter exclaimed in amazement. “You 
mean there’s a real person named Screaming 
Clock?” 

“That was his nickname,” Mr. Hitchcock ex- 
plained. “His real name was Albert Clock, and 
for fun people called him Screaming Clock. You 
see, he was a screamer.” 

The more Mr. Hitchcock told them, the more 
puzzled the three became. 

“A screamer?” Jupiter asked- “Fm not sure I 
know what that means.” 

“He screamed for a living,” Mr. Hitchcock 
chuckled. “You see, back in the days before tele- 
vision, radio programmes featuring mystery 
stories were very popular. Why, at one time 
there were thirty-five mystery programmes a 
week on the radio. I don’t believe there’s even 
one on now. You lads are too young to 
remember, but those programmes were quite 
exciting. 

“On a great many shows, someone screamed. 
A scream mak^ an exciting sound effect. You 
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Hadley, and Harry’s father’s arrest. Mr. Hitch- 
cock looked thoughtful. 

“Rather odd,’’ he said. “This Hadley sounds 
like Bert Clock, all right. Clock was a small 
man, and you say Hadley was small and plump. 
He could easily have put on weight since I last 
saw him. Nowthat I think about it, I did hear he 
had come into money just about the time his 
radio work was becoming scarce. 

“I can easily imagine him having a lot of dif- 
ferent clocks made to scream the different 
screams he was an expert at. It would remind 
him of his past work and give his friends a 
chuckle. I can’t imagine why he changed his 
name, though.” 

“Was he interested in art at all, Mr. Hitch- 
cock?” Bob asked 

“Not that I know of. Some actors are collec- 
tors. In fact, here in Hollywood there is a sm*- 
prising amount of valuable art owned by various 
actors, producers and directors. But I never 
heard of Bert Clock being interested in art.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Jupiter stood up, and so did 
the others. “You’ve told us some things we’ll 
have to think about. Mr. Clock also being Mr. 
Hadley is rather puzzling. And how the arrest of 
Harry’s father fits in the picture I don’t know 
yet. If we make any progress we’ll let you know.” 

With that they said good-bye, and Worthing- 
ton drove them back to Rocky Beach and The 
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Jones Salvage Yard. The chauffeur dropped 
them off, and the boys walked thoughtfully 
through the tall, iron gates into the crowded sal- 
vage yard. They were hardly inside when a man 
stepped out from behind a pile of lumber. 

“You boys!” he said. “Remember me, do 
you?” 

It was Mr. Jeeters, whom th^r had last seen 
an hour or so before at the home of Harry Smith. 

“You have a clock,” Mr. Jeeters growled. “In 
that bag. It belongs to me.” 

Unexpectedly he lunged at them, and 
snatched the ripper bag from Jupiter’s hand. 

“Now,” he said, “it’s my clock. I have it, and 
possession is nine-tenths of the law ” 

“You can’t do that!” Pete shouted. He flung 
himself at Mr. Jeeters’s legs in a flying tackle. 
Bob and Jupiter wouldn’t let Pete attack un- 
aided, and Jupe grabbed at the man’s arm while 
Bob tried to pull the ripper bag from his hands. 

Mr. Jeeters, however, was amaringly strong. 
He brushed Bob and Jupiter aside as if they were 
sparrows, then clamped powerful fingers on the 
back of Pete’s shirt. He tossed him to one side in 
the dirt 

“Just try that again if you want to get hurt!” 
he sneered. 

At that moment Hans, one of the tall Bavar- 
ian yard helpers, put a large hand on the man’« 
shoulder. 
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“1 think better you ^ve Jupe back his bag, 
Mister,” Hans said. 

“You big lugl” Mr. Jeeters snarled. “Let go 
of me!” 

He aimed a fist at Hans’s jaw. Hans ducked, 
and as the two men stiruggled wildly, Mr. Jeeters 
dropped the bag. Pete scooted in and recaptured 
it, then retreated to a safe distance as the two 
men, grunting and puffing, tried to throw e^h 
other down. 

It was Hans who finally got the better of th< 
struggle. Gettiug a grip around the other man’i 
body, he lifted him hi^ in the air like an angin 
child. 

“What you want I do, Jupe?” Hans aske< 
calmly. “Hold this fellow while you call police?’ 

“No, I don’t believe so,” Jupe answered think 
ing swiftly. The police might not take the thef 
of an almost worthless alarm clock seriously. I 
they did, they’d probably want to hold on to th 
clock as evidence and now, more than ever, Jup 
wanted to investigate the mystery behind it. 

“Just put Mr. Jeeters down and let him go, 
Jupiter suggested. “We have the clock back.” 

“Okay,” said Hans reluctantly, and he let th 
other man fall m a heap on the ground. 

Mr. Jeeters picked himself up and bmshe 
gravel from his clothes. “AH right, you kids! 
he growled “You’U be sorry for this. You’ll liv 
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to regret the minute you ever saw that clock!” 
And with those words, he stalked out. 


8 

Who is Rex? 

“The MBEiiNO will come to order,” Jupiter Jones 
said, rapping on the desk. The other three boys 
in the tiny office of Headquarters quieted. It was 
the afternoon following their discovery of the 
screaming clock and Mr. Jeeters’s attempt to 
it away from them. They had been busy, and 
now they were conferring to see what progress 
they had made, if any. 

Jupiter had phoned Harry Smith at his home 
that morning. As Harry had recently got his 
driver’s licence and could drive the old car that 
had belonged to his father, he had driven down 
to The Jones Salvage Yard at Rocky Beach to 
join them. " 

“Bob, give us your report,” Jupiter said. Bob 
had been the busiest of them all. That morning 
he had driven into Los Angeles with his father, 
who was a feature writer for a big Los Angeles 
newspaper. His father had introduced him to the 
man in charge of the records room, called “the 
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morgue” in newspaper slang. Here were hun- 
dreds of filing cabinets containing clippings of 
all the stories that had been in the newspaper, 
arranged both by subject matter and by name of 
the person involved. 

Bob’s job had been to look up first anything 
he could learn about Harry’s father, Ralph 
Smith, and his trial, then about A. Clock or Mr. 
Hadley, then about thefts of valuable paintings 
in general. 

Bob was armed with a sheaf of notes. He had 
a lot of information to pass on to the others, but 
he made it as brief as possible. 

There wasn’t much to tell about Ralph Smith’s 
trial that they didn’t know already. The evidence 
was circumstantial, but strong enough to con- 
vince the police that they had their man. They 
had tried to get Mr. Smith to admit he had been 
the art thief who had been operating around 
Hollywood and Los Angeles for some ten years, 
but Harry’s father had stoutly maintained his 
innocence. 

‘‘Some of the thefts happened while you were 
still living in San Francisco, didn’t they, 
Harry?” Bob asked. 

‘‘Yes, that’s right. We only moved down to 
Hollywood about six years ago,” Harry an- 
swered "So you see, my dad has to be innocent. 
He couldn t have been involved in aity of those 
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“// the same ring was guttty all along, he 
couldn’t,” Jupiter put in. “Tell us about the series 
of art thefts in this city. Bob.” 

Bob obliged. There had been at least a dozen 
major robberies of valuable paintings in the last 
ten years, approximately at the rate of one a 
year. As Mr. Hitchcock had said, many wealthy 
film actors and directors collected art, and they 
had some immensely valuable paintings in their 
homes. Naturally, these weren’t guarded as well 
as pictures in a museum would be. In every case 
le thieves had got in through, a window or by 
icking the lock of a door, had cut the paintings 
It of their frames, and had vanished without 
aving a trace. 

“The police theory has been that these paint- 
£s were sold to wealthy South American col- 
ors who would keep them hidden in their 
m private collections for their own enjoy- 
ent,” Bob said. “Valuable paintings are known 
just about everybody in the art world, so they 
luldn’t have been sold legitimately. They must 
ive been sold to people who wouldn’t ever 
ow them.” 

“And none of them were ever recovered?" 
ipiter asked. 

“None of them. Not until the three were found 
Harry’s house,” Bob answered. He went on to 
11 them about the biggest theft, sOme two years 
fore. Many rare paintings had been loaned to 
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a gallery for a special exhibit. Before the exiu^ 
even opened, the thieves had broken in sna 
stolen five paintings, with a total value of hsli £ 
million dollars. 

“This wasn’t a record, though,” Bob addea 
“Not long ago someone cut out a door panel in 
an English museum and stole eight pictures 
valued at between four and eight million dollars. 
They were later recovered, but that’s the record 
for an art theft so far.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Pete. “That’s a lot of 
money for paintings.” 

“Right,” Bob agreed. “Anyway a lot of very 
valuable art has been stolen in this city, so 
smoothly that the police have been baffled every 
time. Apparently they now believe that Harry’s 
father had a hand in most of the thefts, but they 
wouldn’t even have suspected him if he hadn’t 
been in the house trying to sell life insurance a 
few days before. So- — ' 

“Now wait a minute 1” Harry burst out 
angrily. "I teU you my father didn’t do it. If 
you’re trying to say that just because he sold in- 
surance and got around to a lot of big 
houses 


“Take it Harry” Jupiter said quietlj 
We don t believe your father did it. The ques 
tion ot bow those pictures got under the lino 
eum in your kitchen is another mystery Wf 
seem to have a lot of them. One ; who stde the 
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pictures? Two: how did they get where they 
were found? Three: why did Mr. Hadley, or 
Mr. Clock, which seems to be his real name, go 
on a trip and disappear? Four : where did the 
clock actually come from, and what does it 
mean?” 

He touched the clock, which stood on the desk 
in front of him. 

“This clock certainly means something,” he 
said. “Mr. Jeeters was mighty anxious to get it 
away from us yesterday. That means it has to be 
important somehow.” 

“I’m sorry I told Mr. Jeeters about you and 
the clock,” Harry apologized. “But after you left 
he started asking me questions about you, and — 
well, he frightened my mother. So I told him 
you’d been there to ask about one of Mr. Had- 
ley’s screaming clocks you had found, and that 
seemed to set him off. He grabbed your card 
away from me and left in a hurry.” 

“Fortunately, Hans was here to render us 
assistance,” Jupiter said. “Tell me, Harry, has 
Mr. Jeeters acted suspiciously in any way while 
he’s been living in the house?” 

“He wanders round the house a lot at night ! ’’ 
Harry blrpted out. “He claims he’s a writer and 
can’t sleep. One night I heard him tapping on 
walls like he was hunting for something.” 

“Mramm.” Jupiter pinched his lip and looked 
thoughtful. “I have an idea, but it may be all 
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wrong. Let’s get back to business. I don’t see how 
we can solve the art thefts if the police can t. But 
we still have the mystery of the clock to investi- 
gate. We haven’t puzzled out where it came from 
yet. Let’s tackle that next.” 

“What good will that do my father?’* Harry 
flared up. “He’s in jail and you go around in- 
vestigating an old clock!” 

“We have to start someplace,” Jupiter told 
him. “We have several mysteries here ^d I think 
the clock is a link between them somehow.” 

“Well, okay,” Harry grumbled. “But how can 
you trace the clock if it was thrown out in some- 
one’s rubbish?”- 

“We have a message that was pasted on the 
bottom of it,” Jupiter said. He opened a secret 
drawer in the desk, used for keeping small ob- 
jects safe, and took out the paper they had found 
with the clock. He read the message out loud 
again: 


Dear Rex: 
Ask Imogene. 
Ask Gerald. 
Ask Martha. 


Then act! The result will surprise even you. 


I still say, who are these characters?” Pel 
said. How can we ever locate them and what d 
we ask them if we find them?” 

“One thing at a time,” Jupiter said. “It seem 
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the message is addressed to Rex. So I deduce 
that the clock containing the message must have 
been sent to this Rex. Let’s locate Rex.” 

“As Pete says, -how?” Bob put in. 

“We must be logical,” Jupiter said. “Rex must 
be a friend of Mr. Clock, or Mr. Hadley — ^let’s 
all call him Mr. Clock from now on for the sake 
of clarity. Anyway, Rex must be a friend to be 
address^ by his first name, Harry, did you bring 
Mr. Clock’s address book?” 

“I couldn’t find one,” Harry said, beginning to 
get interested. “But I did find a list of people he 
used to send Christmas cards to, stuffed in the 
back of a drawer.” 

He brought out a folded sheet of paper. Jupi- 
ter smoothed it out. 

“Good,” he said. “Mr. Clock’s friends should 
be on a Christmas card list. There are about a 
hundred names here, and addresses too, all typed 
out. Now first let’s ^d Rex.” 

“I see an Iraogene, and two Geralds, and three 
Marthas,” Bob said. “But no Rex.” 

“You’re right, no Rex,” Jupiter agreed. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute!” Bob burst 
out “Look, there’s a name, Walter King.” 

“What about it?” Pete asked. 

“icing m Latin is Rex,” Bob said. “It might 
be a nickname for a man named King.” 

“It sounds more like a dog to me,” Harry 
mumbled. But Jupiter was writing down the 
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name of Walter King, and the address, on a card. 

“Very good deduction, Bob,” he said. It s oui 
only lead, so we’U have to try it. Now let’s s^ 
about Imogene, Gerald, and Martha. Heres 
Miss Imogene Taylor, out in North Hollywood. 
Here are two Geralds, both over near Pasadena, 
and here are three Marthas, scattered around the 
city. There are four of us, so I propose we break 
up into two teams. Bob, you and Harry can be 
one team, as Harry has a car. Pete and I will be 
the other team and we’U caU Mr. Gelbert at the 
Rent-’n-Ride Auto Agency for the car. 

“We’U contact these people, see what we can 
learn, and get back here sometime this after- 
noon. Bob, you take Mr. King and Miss Imo- 
gene, since they both live in the same direction, 
and Pete and I will take the others.” 

“But what’ll I ask them?” Bob inquired. 

“Ask Mr. King if Mr. Clock sent him the 
clock, and whether he ever noticed the message 
on the bottom or did anytWng about it,” Jupiter 
suggested. “Also why he threw it away. You’d 
better take the clock along with you, to show 
him in case he’s forgotten.” 

“Right,” Bob said. “What’ll I say to Mfcc 
Imogene?” 

“Well, you could ask her if Mr. QocV p-y 
message with her,” Jupe said. 
need to show her the clock to 
message is intended for voil” 


“AU right, but suppose you need the clock to 
show to Gerald and Martha?” 

“I’ll take along a clock that looks like the 
original,” Jupiter said. “Chances are we won’t 
have to show it, just mention it. However, we 
have several old clocks around the salvage yard 
that look enou^ like Mr. Clock’s. 

“Well, is everything straight? If so, I suggest 
we get started. Bob and Harry, you two can go 
right away. Pete and I will have to wait for 
Worthington.” 

“Wait a minute I” Pete said suddenly. “Jupe, 
you’re overlooking something very important 
We can’t start out now.” 

Jupiter blinked. “Why not?” he asked. 

“Because,” Pete told him with a straight face, 
“it’s lunch-time.” 


9 

Mystery Upon Mystery 

‘We ought to be nearly there,” Bob said, 
:canning the street numbers as Harry drove his 
ather’s old sedan through an attractive section 
>f North Hollywood. “Yes, there’s Mr. King’s 
lumber.” 
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Harry parked the car and they both got out. 
“Costs money to live out here,” Harry re- 
marked as they walked up the curving stone 
walk to the house. 

Bob nodded. He carried in his hand the zipper 
bag containing the screaming clock. He won- 
dered if they would find it had really come from 
this house whose bell he was now ringing. 

The door opened and a woman looked out at 
them. She was not young, and she seemed to be 
under a strain. 

“Yes, what is it?” she asked. “If you’re col- 
lecting for the Boy Scouts, I already made a 
donation.” 

“No, ma’am” Bob said politely. “I wondered 
if I could speak to Mr. King, please.” 

“No you can’t. He’s ill. He’s been in the hos- 
pital for several months.” 

“I’m veiy sorry to hear that,” Bob said, think- 
ing hard. If Mr. King was in the hospital, he 
couldn’t very well have thrown away the clock. 
But he knew Jupe wouldn’t give up without try- 
ing further, so he asked another question 
“Is Mr, King’s nickname Rex, ma’am?” 

The woman stared at him. Bob was perfectly 
polite and looked respectable; otherwise she 
looked as if she would have closed the door in 
his face. 

“Yes, it is,” she said. “Why in the world are 

you asking? If this is some kind of game 
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“Oh, it isn’t a game,” Bob said hurriedly. 
“We’re investigating a clock, Mrs. King. I’ll 
show it to you.” He took the clock from the zip- 
per bag and held it up. “I wonder if you have 
ever seen it before.” 

“That horrible clock!” she cried. “Imagine 
sending such a thing to my husband, and when 
he was ill, too. If he’d ever heard it, it would 
have made him much worse. That dreadful 
scream!” 

Bob and Hany exchanged quick glances. They 
had come to the right place, after all. 

“Then Mr. Clock did send it to Mr. King?” 
Bob persisted. 

“That horrible Bert Qock!” Mrs. King said 
indignantly. “Sending my husband a thing like 
that. Just because they used to work together 
years ago when my husband was writing a radio 
mystery show. Why, I plugged it in and set the 
alarm, never dreaming what it was, and when it 
went off that awful scream nearly gave me heart 
failure. I put it right into the rubbish and set it 
out for the refuse collector. Where on earth did 
you get it?” 

“The refuse collector sold it to a friend of 
mine,” Bob said. “Did you notice the message on 
the bottom?” 

“Message on the bottom?” The woman 
frowned. “I didn’t see any message. Of course, 

I got rid of the nasty thing the very next day. 
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There was a short letter with it from Bert Clock, 

but I threw it away ” ^ 

“Can you possibly remember what xt said? 

Bob asked. “It’s really very important.” 

“What it said? Oh, something about if my 
husband would listen to the clock and heed it 
well it might help mend his broken fortunes. 
Some nonsense. I think it was unpleasant of Bert 
Clock to play such a joke on my husband when 
he was iU and not working and worrying so 
much about the bills. They were very good 
friends once, too. I don’t know why Bert Clock 
would want to scare us out of our wits with one 
of his horrible screams.” 

She paused, and frowned again. 

“Why on earth do you want to know all this?” 
she asked. “Why are you interested in the 
clock?” 

“We’re trying to learn all about it,” Bob said. 
“Mr. Qock has — ^well, he’s disappeared and we 
think the clock may be a clue or something. You 
didn’t notice where the clock was mailed from, 
did you?” 

“No, I didn’t. That’s queer. Bert Qock dis- 
appeared. I wonder why-^h, excuse me, I hear 
the telephone ringing. Fve told you all I can, 
boys. Good-bye.” 

The door closed. Bob turned to Harry. 

“See how an investigation works, Harry?’’ he 
said. “We’ve already learned a lot. I don’t know 
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what it all means, but even without Jupe I can 
tell that Mr. Clock sent this clock to Mr. King 
for a good reason. Only he never got it. He was 
sick in the hospital and his wife threw it away. 
Maybe Mr. King would have known what it 
meant, but we can’t see him, so we’ll have to 
figure it out -for ourselves.” 

“Gosh ! ” Harry was getting into the spirit of 
the investigation. “Now let’s try Miss Imogene 
Taylor. I wonder what she’ll be able to tell us?” 

As it turned out, Miss Taylor couldn’t tell 
them much. She was a little, bird-like woman 
who lived in a tiny house out in Woodland Hills, 
a few miles beyond North Hollywood. It was a 
small cottage almost hidden behind bushes and 
banana trees, and Miss Taylor, with her grey 
hair and her chirping voice, and her old- 
fashioned gold spectacles, looked as if she had 
stepped out of a fairy tale. 

She invited them into a living-room so full of 
papers and magazines and fancy cushions that it 
looked as if she could never find anything in it 
But when she heard Bob’s question about Mr. 
Clock and a message, she pushed her spectacles 
up on her forehead and started rummaging 
through her desk, talking all the time in little 
breathless chirps. 

“My goodness!” she said. “Someone’s really 
come. For the message. I thought it was just a 
joke. One of Bert Clock’s jokes. He was a great 
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practical joker in the studio. The radio studio, 
that is. \^^en we were all doing radio shows. I 
lost track of him after that. Until the letter came. 
With a piece of paper in it. The letter said to give 
the message to anyone who came asking for it, 
especially if they mentioned a clock. Now where 
on earth did I put my glasses? I can’t see a thing 
without them.” 

Bob explained to her that she had pushed her 
glasses up on her forehead, and she quickly 
pulled them down. Her hand da^ed into a 
cubbyhole, and came out with a slip of paper. 

‘‘Here it isl” she said. “I knew I had it. Even 
if it’s one of Bert’s jokes, we were good friends, 
so FU help it along. But surely you boys are too 
young to have heard Bert on the radio.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Bob said. “We never met him, 
but we’re working on his joke, or whatever it is, 
to try to find out what he meant. Thank you veiy 
much for the message.” 

“Oh, you’re welcome, you’re welcome. Dear ^ 
me, if you see Bert, give him my regards. Oh, 
what a wonderful screamer that man o 
People used to stay up just to hear him an OUT 
radio show. It was called A Scream at 
you know, and it was wonderfully 
King wrote it He was wonderful at / 
clues and mysteries and things. 
give you boys a nice cup of tea? 
have to go I understand. Bo 


his 

nes- 


hurry. That’s the way boys are made.” 

Once outside in the car. Bob and Harry drew 
deep breaths. 

“Whew!” Harry said and grinned, “t didn’t 
think she’d ever stop talking. But anyway, we got 
a message. Let’s see what it says.” 

Bob held the sealed envelope. 

“Maybe we should wait for Jupe,” he an- 
swered. “But — well, I guess we can take a look 
now.” 

He opened the envelope and slid out a slip of 
paper while Harry watched eagerly. Then their 
faces became puzzled. The message inside the 
envelope said : 

It's quiet there even in a hurricane. 

Just a word of advice, politely given. 

Old English bowmen loved it. 

Bigger than a raindrop; smaller than an ocean. 

I’m 26. How old are you? 

It sits on a shelflike a well-fed elf. 

Bob and Harry stared at it in dismay. 

“Good gosh!” Harry groaned. “What in the 

Drld does all that mean?” 
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sage from me, give him tliis 
blessing. Let him have fun vsith it' ” 

She dug into a drawer, chasing a cat OTit ct tr& 
way, and handed Jupiter an en'v elope. 

“What in the world is Bert Clocs: up to fcsse 
days?” she asked. “Last I heard, years ago, he'd 
come into a little money and r^ired. Anyway, 
there wasn’t much work for a screams after 


radio died.” 

“We don’t know much about him,”, Jupiter 
answered. “He disappeared a few months ago.” 

“How mysterious!” exclaimed Mrs. Harris. 
“But then, Bert Clock was always a strange little 
fellow. Never could tell what he was thinking. 
Knew all sorts of odd people — ^jockeys and 
gamblers and people like that.” 

“Thank you very much for the envelope,” 
Jupiter said. “Come on, Pete, we have to be go- 
ing now.” 

They left Mrs. Harris with all her cats and 
went out to the car where Worthington was 
waiting. 

“Now let’s see this message,” Pete said 
eagerly. 


Let s get m the car first,” Jupiter said. They 
climbed into the rear of the car and Jupiter tore 

T ‘‘ a sheet of 

paper similar to the one Bob and Harry had 

cause rt wasn t m words, just numbeis 
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There was a whole column of numbers on tl 
paper, and they started off like this : 

3-27 4-36 5-19 48-12 7-11 15-9 101-2 5-16 45-. 
98-9820-13584-9 

They continued for another ten or fifte< 
lines, just as mysterious and meaningless. 

“Jumping grasshoppers I” Pete exclaime 
“That means something?" 

“It’s obviously a code of some sort,” Jupit 
answered. “We’ll get a message that makes sen 
once we solve the code. We’ll tackle it later 
Jupiter folded. the message and put it into t 
pocket. “Now we must try to locate Geral 
There are two Geralds on the Christmas cm 
list, and the closest one is Gerald Cramer We 
try him first.” 

He gave Worthington the address and th< 
started oj0f. Jupe pinched his lip thoughtfully : 
they drove, but said nothing, and Pete though 
that if they were making any progress, he ce 
tainly wasn’t aware of it. StUI, maybe the ne; 
message would tell them more. 

They pulled to a stop before a house in 
rather run-down section. He and Pete got oi 
and started up the walk. 

“Of course, as there are two Geralds on tl 
list,” Jupiter remarked as they rang the be' 
“our chance of getting the right one is only fift; 
fifty. However ” 
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‘'TbEt II3SSE; SSZDStbb.g?'" 

‘It’s obv?cn2i*:v 2. code of s: 
gjiin’.’ered- “Weil get e : 
once vi-’s j.ol’i'e the C':>de«, V/ell tadide it ii££r,~ 


’■^ipiter folded the loessage aud put it i^to in? 
)cl:el “Now we mnrt try to Icoate Gerajd. 
here are tw^o GeraJds on the Christines card 


;t, and the closest erne is Gerald Cramer Well 
y him first” 

' c gave Worthington the address and thev 
off. Jupe pinched his lip thonghtfully as 
, drove, but said nothing, and Pete thou^t 
at if they were making any progress, he cer- 
inJy wasn’t aware of it Still, maybe the next 
essage v/ould tell them more. 

They pulled to a stop before a house in a 
-thcr run-down section. He and Pete got oat 
jd started up the walk. 

“Of course, as there are tv/o Geralds on the 
;t,” Jupiter remarked as they rang the bell, 
)ur chance of getting the right one is only fifty- 
ty. However ” 
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“Yeah? Whadda you want?” 

A small man, not as tall as Jupiter, thin and 
bowlegged, appeared at the door. 

“Excuse me,” Jupiter said, ignoring the sus- 
picious stare the small man gave him. “I believe 
you know Mr. Bert Clock?” 

“Know Bert Clock? Who says I kno»v Bert 
Clock?” the man demanded. “It’s a lie, I never 
heard of Bert Clock in ray life. Now beat it.” 

“One moment, Gerald, my friend,” said a cul- 
tured voice, and a tall, distinguished-looking 
man with glossy black hair appeared behind the 
small man. He spoke with a Spanish accent. 

“Why are you inquiring about someone 
known as Bert Clock?” he asked Pete and Jupi- 
ter. “You are not, I suppose, detectives?” And 
he smiled. 

“As a matter of fact ” Pete started to say, 

but stopped when Jupiter nudged him. 

“We are tracing a message Mr Clock left 
with some friends,” Jupiter told the tall man. 
“He left it in different parts. One part he left with 
a friend named Gerald, and we thought that it 
might be Gerald Cramer, because his name is on 
Mr. Clock’s Christmas card list.” 

“Very interesting,” the man said. “Please come 
in. I believe I can help you. My friend here is 
Gerald Cramer and I apologize for his rudeness. 
He has had much trouble in his life.” 
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Pete and Jupe followed the two men into a 
rather untidy living-room and sat down. 

“I don’t know what this is all about, Carlos,” 
the small man grumbled. “But I don’t like it,” 

“Please allow me to handle this matter,” the 
man addressed as Carlos said sharply. To Jupiter 
he said, “You see, we are disturbed about Bert 
Clock’s disappearance, and the curious message 
he sent to Gerald, We are anxious to know all 
you can tell us about him. Do you know where 
he is?” 

“No, sir,” Jupiter replied, “We’re just tracing 
his message. You see, first we ran across a pecu- 
liar clock Mr. Clock sent someone, then ” 

“A clock?” Carlos interrupted, “Do you have 
it there?” He looked fixedly at the small zipper 
bag Jupiter carried, 

Jupiter took out the clock, which was an imi- 
tation of the real screaming one, and held it up, 

“This is our credential, sir,” he said. 

The tall man took the clock and peered at it. 

“A very ordinary looking clock,” he said. 
“Now about the message. What was it?” 

“It wasn’t very clear,” Jupiter answered. “It 
said to ask Martha and ask Gerald. But it didn’t 
say what to ask them. We found a lady named 
Martha, who had received a letter from Mr, 
Clock and a sealed envelope she was to give to 
anyone asking about him. We came here next 
because Gerald Cramer was the next name on 
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the Christmas card list. Does Mr. Cramer have 
a message for us?” 

“He does indeed have a message,” Carlos told 
him. “But it is a little different from the other. 
It says that before releasing it he must see the 
other message. May I see the message this lady 
named Martha gave you?” 

“Y/ell Jupiter hesitated. But Carlos was 

holding out his hand, and Jupiter reached in his 
pocket and brought out the paper with the long 
list of numbers on it. Carlos examined it, and his 
look was disappointed. 

“Just numbers!” he said. “It seems to be a 
code. What does it mean?” 

“I don’t know,” Jupiter said. "I hoped the 
next message would tell us. Gerald’s message.” 

“Perhaps it will,” Carlos agreed. “However, at 
this point I think 1 will take charge. This clock 
and these messages were never meant for you in 
the first place. Now just give me any other mes- 
sages you may have and I will handle the matter 
henceforth.” 

“We haven’t any other messages,” Jupiter 
said, turning slightly pale, for Carlos suddenly 
looked menacing. "We’d like the clock back, 
please, and the message. It’s our clock and our 
investigation ” 

“Grab them, Jerry!” Carlos snapped. “We 
must search them and get any other messages 
they have.” 
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“Gotcha, kid!” the little man grunted and 
wrapped strong, sinewy arms around Pete, pin- 
ning him tightly. 

At the same moment, miles away, Bob and 
Harry also found themselves in trouble. 

Leaving the home of Miss Taylor, Bob and 
Harry had started for Rocky Beach in Harry’s 
car. They were only a mile or so from Rocky 
Beach, but still in the hills which form the Santa 
Monica Mountains, when Bob spotted a car be- 
hind them. It was dark blue with a white roof, 
and he had seen it earlier, when th^ first turned 
on to this little-used road. Now it was close, and 
coming up fast 

“Harry!” Lob said tensely. *T think we’re be- 
ing followed. That car’s been behind us for 
miles. And now I think it’s trying to catch up 
with us.” 

“We’ll see about that!” Harry said and 
stepped hard on the gas. 

The old car leaped forward, whipped around 
a curve, and start^ down a long hill. 

Bob looked behind them. The blue car was 
closing the gap recklessly. It pulled up to within 
a hundred yards of them. Harry stepped harder 
on the gas. The old sedan was moving danger- 
ously fast, but the blue and white car kept creep- 
ing closer. 

Harry took a sharp turn so fast that the sedan 
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nearly went off the road at the edge of a cliff. 
When they straightened out, he turned a pale 
face to Bob. 

“I’m not a good enou^ driver to go fast on 
these hills,” Harry said to Bob. “He’s going to 
catch us, whoever he is.” 

“Just a little farther,” Bob said hopefully. 
“When we come to Rocky Beach, he’ll be afraid 
to chase us.” 

“I’ll try,” Harry said. “Fll keep to the middle 
of the road — ^then he can’t pass.” 

Doggedly he held the sedan in the middle of 
the road, and the car behind crept up almost to 
the rear bumper, looking back. Bob could see a 
figure hunched over the wheel. The man looked 
vaguely familiar, but he couldn’t place him. 

They roared along the lonely road, watching 
desperately for the descent from the hills to the 
city of Rocky Beach. Then, to avoid a hole in the 
road, Harry had to pull over close to the right 
shoulder. Immediately the pursuing car moved 
up beside them and began to edge them closer 
and closer to the side of the road, 

“I’ve got to stop!” Harry yelled. “We’ll be 
wrecked.” 

He stepped on the brake. As they slowed, the 
vehicle beside them slowed also. Bob peered 
across at it, trying to recognize the driver, who 
wore dark glasses. He couldn’t place him, but 
still the sense of familiarity nagged at him, 
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Harry slowed the car to a stop. Their pursuer 
stopped beside them. Then, to their surprise, the 
blue car shot forward and disappeared around a 
curve. 

“Now what do you make of that?” Harry 
asked in amazement. “First he chases us, then he 
beats it!” 

An instant later they learned the reason. A 
siren wailed faintly in the distance, then it grew 
louder and louder, and a Rock Beach police car 
pulled up beside them. The siren died away as a 
grim-looking oflacer got out and walked towards 
them. 

“All right, let’s see your driver’s licence!” he 
barked at Harry.^’Tve seen a lot of reckless driv- 
ing, but none like you just did over these hills. 
Even if you have a licence, you’re in for a lot of 
trouble!” 


11 

The Other Gerald 

“Tve got him!” the little man named Gerald 
yelled, his arms around Pete. 

“Hold him!” ordered the bigger man, Carlos. 
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He snatched a letter-opener from the desk and 
pushed the point against Jupiter’s chest. 

“Now, young man, stand still and give me all 
the messages you have!” 

Jupiter stood perfectly still. Pete, however, 
unable to see that Carlos had a weapon, was not 
giving up without a struggle. Being on the high 
school wrestling team, he knew something about 
breaking holds. He flung his arms outward 
while at the same time bending his body for- 
wards with a whip-like motion. 

Gerald went flying over his head. He crashed 
into Carlos, who went down with Gerald on top 
of him. 

“Let’s get out of here. Second!” Jupiter cried. 
Carlos, lying slightly stunned on the floor, stiU 
held the message they had obtained from Mrs. 
Harris. Jupiter reach^ down to pull it from his 
fingers, and turned towards the door. He and 
Pete bumped for a moment, sticldng in the door, 
and then they were racing down the walk to the 
car. 

“The clock!” Pete shouted. “You left the 
clock I ” 

“It wasn’t the real clock anyway,” Jupiter re- 
plied as they got in the car. “Worthington, get us 
away from here fast ! ” 

“Very good, sir,” the chauffeur said. He had 
the car moving so quickly that Jupe and Pete 
tumbled on to the floor in the rear. In a moment 
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they got untangled and sat up. Jupe held up the 
message. 

“This is the important thing, the message 
from Mr. Clock,” he said. “I got it back and 


He stopped. They both looked at the paper. 

It was tom across the middle. Jupiter only had 
half of it. The other half was still back in 
Carlos’s hand. 

“Oh, oh!” Pete said. “That’s bad. We’ve lost 
half the message.” 

“Maybe we ought to go back,” Jupiter said 
thoughtfully. 

“And tackle those guys again?” Pete pro- 
tested. 

“No,” Jupiter agreed after another moment of 
thought, “By now Carlos would have the other 
half of the message hidden and would deny 
everything.” 

“■^^ere to now, sirs?” Worthington asked 
from up front. “Or do you wish to return to 
Headquarters?” 

“No,” Jupiter answered. “We still have one 
more message to find. Gerald Cramer was the 
wrong Gerald, obviously. We’ll try Gerald Wat- 
son next.” He gave Worthington the address, 
and he and Pete settled back. 

“Listen, First,” Pete said, “I’ve been thinking. 
That little guy, Gerald Cramer, didn’t have any 
message from Mr. Clock. Just the same he and 
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Caiios were awfully interested as soon as they 
learned about the messages. What do you make 
of that?” 

“I’m not sure,” Jupiter answered- “It suggests 
to me they know something about Mr. Qock 
that we don’t, and consider the messages import- 
ant- We’ll just have to try to find out why. May- 
be the messages themselves will tell us wh^i we 
solve them.” 

“When we solve them!” Pete lauded hol- 
lov/ly. “By then we’ll be old men with long white 
beards, if that message you’ve got is any sample. 
Besides, you only have half of it” 

‘Tm aware of that,” JupitCT snapped. “We’ll 
just have to do the best we can. Worthington, is 
this the address?” 

“It appears to be, sir,” the English chauffeur 
said as he brought the car to a stop. “Do you 
anticipate any danger this time?” 

“I don’t think so,” Jupiter replied. “If we need 
you, we’ll shout Come on, Second.” 

Pete followed him up the walk to a nice little 
Spanish-style house surrounded by gardens. An 
elderly man was pottering with some roses in 
front and he looked up. 

“Mr. Gerald Watson?” Jupiter asked. 

The man nodded. “That’s me,” he said, taking 
off his gardening gloves. “What can I do for 
you? I don’t suppose you want my autograph?” 
He chuckled. “It’s been years since anyone 
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wanted my autograph. But when I starred as the 
detective in A Scream at Midnight, a lot of 
people used to want it. I don’t suppose you ever 
heard it, though, did you?’’ 

“No, sir,” Jupiter agreed. “It was a spooky 
radio show, wasn’t it?” 

“The spookiest,” Gerald Watson said. “Used 
to open with a scream— Bert Clock did the 
screaming — and then went on to all kinds of 
weird mysteries. Bert and Rex King wrote it. I 
believe Bert suggested the plots and Rex wrote 
them. He was very good at puzzles and clues 
and so on. Well, well, that’s ancient history. 

“What are you here for, anyway, boys? Not 
selling magazine subscriptions, I hope?” 

“We’ve come for a message that Mr. Qock 
sent you,” Jupiter said. “He left another message 
saying to ask you for it” 

“Oh, the message I” Mr. Watson quickly 
brightened up. “Yes, yes, of course. Out of the 
blue it came — ^haven’t heard from Bert Clock in 
years, except for Christmas cards. Come in, 
come in. Fm sure I can dig up that message for 
you.” 

He led them into the house, into a neat and 
tidy room whose main feature was a big tape 
recorder and a shelf that held box after box of 
recorded t^pes. From a desk drawer he drew an 
envelope. It had been opened. 

“Here you are,” Mr. Gerald Watson said. “I 
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opened it — curiosity got too strong for me. But 1 
couldn’t understand a word of it.” 

Jupiter took out the message and he and Pete 
examined it. It said : 

Take one lily; kill my friend Eli. 

Positively number one. 

Take a broom and swat a bee. 

What you do with clothes, almost. 

Not Mother, not Sister, not Brother; but per- 
haps Father. 

Hymns? Hams? Homes? Almost, not quite. 

“Isn’t that a dandy message?” Mr. Watson 
asked as they read it. “I tried to figure out what 
it means, but I didn’t get anywhere. That first 
line — never knew any friend of Bert’s named 
Eli. Sounds as if he meant to kill Eli and put a 
lily on his chest, doesn’t it?” He chuckled. 
‘“Give it to anyone who comes asking for a 
message,’ he said, and you did, and I have, so 
there it is. By the way, I don’t think I know who 
you are.” 

“Oh, excuse me, here’s our card.” Jupiter 
gave him a Three Investigators business card. 
Mr. Watson studied it gravely, then shook their 
hands. 

“Delighted to meet you,” he said. “If you’re 
interested in Bert Clock, perhaps you’d like to 
hear some of the old radio shows we did to- 
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gether— the ones that started with him scream- 
ing. They were jim-dandiesi Every time he 
screamed differently. And the plots ! They don’t 
write shows like that for. television these days. 
All those boxes of tape yon see— they hold every 
show I did with Bert Clock.” 

Pete and Jupiter were tempted. They knew 
that some of the old radio shows had been much 
spookier than anything on television now. But 
they really couldn’t spare the time. So they said 
good-bye and went out to the waiting car, still 
puzzling over the message. Jupiter asked 
Worthington to take them back to The Jones 
Salvage Yard, and said to Pete, ‘T hope Bob and 
Harry will be there when we get back. If they 
managed to get a message, too, we’ll put them all 
together and see if we can puzzle them out.” 

Bob and Harry, however, were not at Head- 
quarters — at least not Headquarters for The 
Three Investigators. They were at the Rocky 
Beach police headquarters, being led into Chief 
Reynolds’s office by the policeman who had 
arrested Harry for speeding. 

“The chief says he knows you,” the officer said 
to Bob. “But don’t think you’ll get away with 
anything. You speed-happy kids are a menace 
to decent citizens!” 

He led them into an office where Chief Rey- 
nolds, a heavy-set man, sat behind a big desk 
covered with papers. The chief looked up 
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“Well, Bob,” he said, “I’m sony to see you 
lere. What Officer Ziebert tells me sounds rather 
lerious. Driving recklessly over the mountains 
X)uld have killed both of you and maybe other 
people, too.” 

“Excuse me, Chief,” Bob said. “We weren’t 
Iriving recklessly. We were being chased by an- 
other car. It had just caught us when Officer 
Zebert came up, and the other driver got away.” 

“Being chased, eh?” The officer smiled know- 
ingly. “You should have seen them going round 
those curves, Chief! Then they were racing side 
by side down Mountain Road. If anyone else had 
come along then, they would have all been 
killed.” 

“Now why should another car chase you?” 
Chief Reynolds asked. “Anyone could guess you 
wouldn’t be carrying much money with you.” 

“We’re on a case,” Bob said. “We’re investi- 
gating a mysterious clock.” 

“A mysterious clock!” It was Officer Zebert 
who spoke. “Did you ever hear such a crazy 
story. Chief?” 

“It’s true,” Bob insisted doggedly. “We inves- 
tigated a green ghost* once. Chief. You remem- 
ber that time. You even asked us — that is, Jupi- 
ter Jones and Pete Crenshaw and me — ^to help 
you find out what it was.” 

• The Mystery of the Green Ghost 
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He was referring to a mystery which ChieU- 
Reynolds at the time had frankly admitted had 
him totally baffled. Now the chief nodded. 

“That’s true,” he said. “Where is this clock 
and what’s so mysterious about it?” 

“It’s in the car out back,” Bob said. “K we 
could bring it in, we could show you why it’s so 
queer.” 

“Right!” the chief said. “Zebert, go bring the 
clock here.” 

“It’s in a zipper bag on the front seat,” Bob 
said, as the officer departed. 

“You know I want to believe you. Bob,” the 
chief said as they waited. “But we’ve had so 
much speeding and reckless driving by teenagers 
that we have to do something about it — ^Here 
comes Officer 2^bert, EHd you find the clock, 
Zebert?” 

The officer shook his head. 

“Nothing there,” he said. “The front seat’s 
empty. No clock. No bag. Nothing.” 

Bob and Harry stared at each other. 

“Golly ! ” Bob exclaimed. “The clock’s been 
stolen!” 
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Qnestioiis — No Answers 

“I WONDER what’s keeping Bob and Harry?” 
Pete said as Jupiter, at Ws desk in Headquarters, 
bent over the message from Mr. Watson. “I’ll 
take a look outside and see if they’re coming 
yet.” 

He went to the comer, where a length of thin 
stovepipe came down from the roof. From this 
Jupiter had fashioned a periscope which he 
called the See- AH. Junk was piled as high as the 
roof around the trailer, hiding it from the out- 
side world, and it was necessary to use the See- 
All to see over it. 

Pete took a quick look and reported that 
Harry’s car had just driven into the yard. A few 
moments later a code rap came on the trapdoor 
which opened into Tunnel Two. Pete the 
trapdoor and Bob and Harry, looking rather 
tired, climbed into the office. 

“Did you get the message?” asked Jupiter. 

“We got a message, yes,” Bob said. “But we 
can’t understand it.” 
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“May I see it?” Jupiter requested. “And do 
you have the clock?” 

“Well, no, I don’t have it.” Bob looked un- 

Jupiter glanced at him sharply. You ve lost 
the clock?” 

“It was stolen ! ” Harry blurted out. “While the 
car was parked at the police station. 

“What were you doing at the police station?” 
Pete asked. “Did you run into something too big 
to handle?” 

“We were arrested for speeding,” Harry re- 
ported. “You see, coming over the hills someone 
started chasing us 

Between them he and Bob told the story of 
their adventure. Bob finished up by saying. 
“Chief Reynolds finally let us go. He said he 
didn’t know what we were mixing into, but if it 
was something important enough to be chased 
for, we’d better turn it over to the police.” 

“I don’t think the police would really be in- 
terested in what we know so far,” Jupiter said, 
“They would be inclined to call it some kind of 
joke. We ran into a h'ttle trouble, too.” 

He and Pete told of their encounter v/itb 
Carlos and the little man, who, Jupiter now said, 
looked like a jockey or an ex-jockey. 

“So you see,” he said, “someone’s interested in 
the clock and the messages. The clock was prob- 
ably stolen by the same man who chased you 
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two. When he saw the officer taking you to 
police headquarters, he followed and took the 
clock from the car.” 

“But who would know about the clock and 
the messages?” Bob demanded. “That’s what I 
don’t see.” 

“Well, we know Mr. Jeeters knows about the 
clock,” Jupiter said. “And he may have told 
someone else. And then there are Carlos and 
Gerald Cramer. We obligingly told them almost 
everything before we learned it was the wrong 
Gerald. So several people know quite a bit about 
our activities.” 

“Too much to suit me!” Pete grumbled. “Is 
that message Bob got as wild as the ones we 
have, Jupe?” 

Jupe spread out the message Bob had handed 
him. 

“It is equally incomprehensible,” he said. 

“Can’t you just say it’s a skullbuster?” Pete 
groaned. “Why be a walking dictionary?” 

“All right,” Jupiter agreed, with a slight grin. 
“It’s a ring-tailed, double-barrelled skullbuster. 
Is that better?” 

“Now you’re talking my language! ” Pete said. 

“Now let’s see if wc can make any sense out 
of it,” Jupiter went on. "First, Bob, give me a 
full report on your meeting with Mr. King and 
with Miss Imogene Taylor.” 
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Bob did so, and Jupc listened carefully, mak- 
ng mental notes. 

“So Mr. King is sick in the hospital,” he mur- 
mured. “And Mr. Clock sent the clock to him 
thinking he would investigate and get all these 
messages and solve them — and then what? 
That’s the question.” 

“The message pasted to the bottom of the 
clock said, ‘Then act. You’ll be glad you did’,” 
Bob reminded him. 

“Exactly,” Jupiter said. “But why would he be 
glad? What would happen? It’s up to us to find 
out. Now let’s take the messages in order. The 
message Bob and Harry got from Miss Taylor is 
obviously first, so let’s study it first.” 

He spread out the message and they all stared 
at it. It still said: 

Ifs quiet there even in a hurricane. 

Just a word of advice, politely given. 

Old English bowmen loved it. 

Bigger than a raindrop; smaller than on ccrJr 

I’m 26. How old are you? 

It sits on a shelf like a well-fed elf. 

“I still don’t see how that can i 
Harry said. “Unless it’s a code of J 

‘Tt was intended for this Mr- 
sick,” Jupiter reminded them. “ 
at clues and puzzles. This was 
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> puzzle out. If he could do it, so can we.” 

“Speak for yourself,” Pete said gloomily. 

“At first glance, ” Jupe went on, “these pecu- 
ar sentences look something like the definitions 
f words in a crossword puzzle. My deduction is 
tiat each line means one word, and when we get 
II the words, well have a message six words 

3ng.” 

“But what words?” Pete wanted to know. 
Where is it quiet even in a hurricane?” 

“The best place to be in a hurricane is in a 
term cellar,” Harry said 

“Or a bank vault,” Bob added. 

“I don’t know.” Jupiter pinched his lip. “May- 
36 a bank vault would fit. We’re probably talk- 
ng about something valuable, you know ” 

“How do you figure that?” Pete demanded. 

“Why go to so much trouble unless it’s about 
something valuable?” Jupiter asked “No, it’s 
about something valuable and it could be in a 
bank vault. Now let’s go on to line two. It says, 
'Just a word of advice, politely given.’ Now, 
what other words are there for ‘advice’? Pete, 
hand me that dictionary on the shelf.” 

Pete handed him the dictionary from a shelf 
of books, and Jupiter leafed through it. 

“Here we are,” he said, “ ‘Advice : an opinion 
or recommendation to a course of action.’ Let’s 
see how that fits. Bank vault — opinion — ... It 
doesn’t sound right.” 
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“It sure doesn’t,” Pete agreed. “E you want 

my suggestion- — ” 

“Pete, stop ! ” Jupiter cried 

Pete stared at him. “Stop? Why? I was just 

going to tell you my suggestion 

“That’s itl” Jupiter told him. “Suggestion. A 
suggestion would be a polite way to give advice, 
wouldn’t it? I think you’ve solved the line for 


us.” 

Pete blinked. “Then maybe it isn’t so hard 
after all,” he said. “Still, I don’t make any sense 
out of ‘bank vault — suggestion’.” 

“Neither do I,” Jupiter agreed. “But we still 
have to get the rest of the words.” 

“The third line is, *Old English Bowmen loved 
it,\” Bob said. “But loved what? Bowmen were 
archers, they shot bows and arrows, so maybe 
they loved arrows.” 

“Arrows are plural, not singular,” Jupe said 
“Bowmen are also supposed to have loved a 
good battle.” 

“Bank vault— suggestion-battle!” Harry 
claimed. “That’s worse than ever.” 

“I agree,” Jupiter said, frowning. “But ” 

At that moment his aunt’s voice came in through 
the open skylight. 

^^“Jupiterl Dinner-time. We’re closing up 


J- ^ Mathilda,” Jnniter 

sa.d mto a microphone that connected wift a 
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speaker in his aunt’s office. To the others he 
said : 

“I guess we’ll have to quit for the day. Harry, 
can you come back to-morrow?” 

“I don’t think so,” Harry told him. “My 
mother needs me to help her round the house. 
Besides, I can’t see that we’re getting anywhere.” 

“Well, then we’ll keep in touch with you,” 
Jupiter answered. “You can keep an eye on Mr. 
Jeeters. Don’t forget how Mr. Jeeters tried to 
get that clock from us. Maybe he was the one 
who followed you and Bob and stole the clock 
from the parked car.” 

“I’ll keep an eye on him,” Harry agreed. “I 
don’t trust him. He’s up to something.” 

“Meanwhile we three — — ” Jupiter began. He 
was interrupted again, this time by the ringing 
of the telephone. He picked it up, 

“Three Investigators, Jupiter Jones speaking,” 
he said. 

“Hello,” said a voice he couldn’t place at first 
“This is Gerald Watson, You called at my home 
this afternoon for a message from Bert ClocL” 

“Yes, sir?” Jupiter answered. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over and I just 
thought I ought to tell you — since you left me 
your card — about what happened after you 
left.” 

“Something happened?” Jupiter asked. 

“Someone else came asking for the message,” 
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Mr. Watson told him. “A dark-haired South 
American with a small friend. They said Bert 
Clock had sent them.” 

“But you couldn’t give them the message” 
Jupiter said, puzzled. “You’d already given it to 
us.” 

“That’s true,” Mr. Watson said. “But they 
asked whom I had given it to and I showed them 
your card. They copied down your names. I be- 
gan to wonder whether I had done the ri^t 
thing. I didn’t like them very much — that Carlos 
was too smooth a talker.” 

“It can’t be helped,” Jupiter said. “Thank you 
for letting me know, Watson.” 

He hung up and turned to the others. 

“Carlos and Gerald Cramer know out names 
now,” he said. “They undoubtedly want the mes- 
sages and the clock. Mr. Jeeters wanted the 
clock. Some unknown person, maybe a third 
party we haven’t met yet, actually stole the 
clock. There’s an awful lot of interest in this 
mystery, and I wish I knew just what we’re in 
the middle of.” 
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Bob Finds More Ones 

The next morning Bob was hurrying through 
breakfast to get to The Jones Salvage Yard when 
the telephone rang. It was Miss Bennett, the local 
librarian, asking if he could come in and spend 
half a day or perhaps more helping out. Bob had 
a part-time job at the library, helping mend 
damaged books, replacing boo^ on the shelves, 
and other odd jobs. 

He couldn’t very well say no, though he hated 
to have Jupiter and Pete working on the 
mysterious messages without him. He told Miss 
Bennett he’d be there in twenty minutes, and set 
off on his bicycle. 

Miss Bennett greeted him with relief, for her 
assistant was away that day. Bob plunged into 
work and was kept busy until lunch-time. Miss 
Bennett wanted him to stay for part of the after- 
noon, too, and Bob agreed. He quickly ate the 
sandwiches his mother had made so he could 
spend a few minutes doing some research. 

On a hunch he decided to read up about hur- 
ricanes, for a hurricane was mentioned in the 
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had finally got everything in order, Pete 
Jupiter fiung themselves down, exhausted. Bop 
was a bit tired, too, but anxious to see how his 
research would help solve the messages. 

“Listen,” he said, “aren’t we going to work on 

those messages?” 

‘Tm too tired to think,” Pete moaned. “Tm 
too tired to move. Just go away and leave us 
alone. Bob. I don’t even want to think abont 
mysteries now.” 

“I can’t think clearly either,” Jupe admitted. 
“We’d better wait until to-morrow, Bob.” 

“But I have some clues I” Bob said. “Two of 
them. I think they’ll fit” 

“What’s a clue?” Pete groaned. “I never heard 
the word.” 

“We can at least listen to what Bob has to tell 
us,” Jupiter said. “All right. Bob, what have you 
learned?” 

“Well,” Bob said, “while I was at the library 
to-day I looked up hurricanes. And there’s one 
quiet spot in a hurricane— the very' centre of it 
Away from the centre the wind may be blowing 
at a hundred miles an hour, but in the centre it 
can be perfectly calm, with the sun shining.” 
“Go on, Bob I” Jupiter said. 

“The centre of a hurricane is called the eye!” 
Bob said triumphantly. “Get it? Eye is pro- 
nounced the same as the pronoun I! Pll bet 
that's the first word of the message.” 
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He scared Harry. Harry told him we’d got some 
cra2y messages that didn’t mean anything. He 
also told him about someone stealing the scream- 
ing clock. That seemed to make Mr. Jeeters very 
angry.” 

“Mr. Jeeters knows something we don’t,” Bob 
said. “If we ever solve those messages maybe 
we’ll find out what it is. Listen, Jupe, I 
learned ” 

“Jupiter!” rang out Mrs. Jones’s voice. “Step 
lively there! You haven’t finished yet. Bob An- 
drews! I’m glad you’re here. You can start list- 
ing all this stuff Titus bought. Make a nice neat 
job of it. I’ll go in and get dinner.” 

She came over and shoved a big notebook 
into Bob’s hands. It was a record of merchandise 
that had been added to the stock of The Jones 
Salvage Yard. 

• “Keep a careful account now. Bob,” she said. 
“And I expect everything nice and neat before 
you boys stop. I’ll call you when dinner is 
ready.” 

With that she left, and Bob began working 
again. Pete and Jupe stacked the newly acquired 
items and called them out. 

“One rocking chair ! ” said Pete. 

“One rocking chair.” Bob wrote it down. 

“One set of garden tools, rusty,” called Jupe, 

“One set garden tools, rusty,” wrote Bob. 

So it went on for nearly an hour. When they 
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had finally got everything in order, Pete and 
Jupiter flung themselves down, exhausted. Bob 
was a bit tired, too, but anxious to see how his 
research would help solve the messages. 

“Listen,” he said, “aren’t we going to work on 
those messages?” 

“I’m too tired to think,” Pete moaned. “Pm 
too tired to move. Just go away and leave us 
alone. Bob. I don’t even want to think about 
mysteries now.” 

“I can’t think clearly either,” Jupe admitted 
“We’d better wait until to-morrow. Bob.” 

“But I have some clues!” Bob said ‘Two of 
them. I think they’ll fit.” 

“What’s a clue?” Pete groaned “I never heard 
the word.” 

“We can at least listen to what Bob has to teU 
us,” Jupiter said. “All right, Bob, what have yon 
learned?” 

“Well,” Bob said, “while I was at the library 
to-day I looked up hurricanes. And there’s one 
quiet spot in a hurricane— the very centre of it 
Away from the centre the vdnd may be blowina 
at a hundred miles an hour, but in the centre it 
can be perfectly calm, with the sun shining.” 

“Go on, Bob !” Jupiter said, 

“The centre of a hurricane is called the eye!” 
Bob said triumphantly. “Get it? Eye is pro- 
nounced the same as the pronoun I! rjl bet 
that s the first word of the message ” 
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“TTie duly message I want to hear is ‘Dinner 

ready’,” Pete grumbl^. ^ 

“I f hinlc Bob has hit on something,” Jupite 
said, rousing himself. “What’s your other dm 
Bob?” 

“I also looked up archery and old Englis 
bowmen,” Bob continued. “They used to uf 
wood from the yew tree a lot in making the 
bows. So if we said that old English bowme 
loved yew, we have another word Y-e-w is pr< 
nounced exactly the same as y-o-u.” 

“Bob, I think you’re right,” Jupiter said, aft< 
a pause for reflecting. “Before Aunt Mathilc 
calls us to dinner, let’s go into Headquarters an 
have another try at that message.” 

“Can’t it wait until to-morrow?” Pete aske< 
But he got up and followed when Bob and Jup 
ter started towards Tunnel Two, 

Five minutes later they were grouped roun 
the desk with the IBrst mysterious messag 
spread out before them. 

“The first line of the message says, *lVs quit 
here even in a hurricane’” Jupiter read “] 
Bob’s right, the word that is meant is ‘eye’.” H 
\yrote it down. “Now we already think that th 
line, Just a word of advice, politely given’ mean 
‘suggestion’.” He wrote that down, too. “So i 
the line, 'Old English bowmen loved if mean 
yew , we have our first three words Like this/ 
He wote : Eye suggestion yev?. 
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“That looks a little funny,” he added, “but it 
makes perfectly good sense if we change the 
wording a little, and get 7 suggest you." 

“I suggest you,” Pete exclaimed, forgetting his 
wearing. “That does start out like a sensible 
message after all. Okay, Jupe, what’s the fourth 
word?” 

“The clue is, ^Bigger than a raindrop; smaller 
than an ocean'” Jupiter said. “Meaning some 
body of water smaller than an ocean. That could 
be a river, a pond, a lake or a sea.” 

“Seal” exclaimed Bob. “Meaning s-e-e. That 
must be it. Now we come to the fifth clue, ‘Tm 
26. How old are you?’ That’s tougher. What’s 
26 years old?” 

“The suggestion of age is an attempt to mis- 
lead us.” Jupe decided. “I’m sure that number 
26 here means something that is twenty-sixth in 
a series of things. The most common thing that 
comes to mind as being number 26 is 

“Let me try!” Pete spoke up. “There are 26 
letters in the alphabet. Number 26 is the letter 
Z. Does that fit?” 

“It does if we just use the sound of it,” Jupiter 
told him. “Z sounds like ‘the.’ And ‘the’ fits into 
the message. Now we just need the last clue, 7r 
sits on a shelf like a well-fed elf.’ Any ideas, 
either of you?” 

“I looked up elves at the library but I didn’t 
find anything,” Bob confessed. 
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“What sits on a shelf?” Pete asked. “Like an 
f?” 

“The word elf is just another word to confui 
3,” Jupiter said. “Bob, you spent the whole 
»oking at shelves. Didn’t it occur to you wh 
It on them?” 

“Books ! ” Bob yelled. “And every one of the 
ill of words. You could say they were well-fc 
-with words.” 

“I’m sure we have the message now,” Jupit 
aid. “FIl write it out.” He did, and got : 

7 suggest you see the book. 

“Wow, we did it ! ” Pete cried. “But what do 
; mean? What book are we supposed to see 
ind when we see it, what do we do with it?” 
“There are two more messages to be solved 

upiter said. “\\^en we 

He was interrupted by Mathilda Jones’s voic 
“Boys! Dinner! Come and get it!” 

“I guess that means we have to stop now 
upiter said reluctantly. “We’ll try again t< 
norrow when we’re fresh. We’ll malce bett< 
progress then, anyway.” 

So, leaving the mysterious messages for fu; 
her work the next day, they went hungrily j 
:o dinner. 
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A Call for Help 

During dinner the boys discussed the meanii 
of the message they had just unravelled. It su^ 
gested they see a book. But what book? Th< 
had no idea. 

“Could it mean the Bible?” Pete venture 
“That’s known as the Good Book by a lot i 
people.” 

“I don’t think so,” Jupiter said, taking 
second helping of dessert, “Though it migl 
'' Maybe the next message will tell us more.” 

“What project are you boys working c 
now?” Titus Jones ask^ from the head of tl 
table. 

“We have some mysterious messages to d 
cipher. Uncle Titus,” Jupiter said. “So far we’^ 
just made a beginning,” 

“You boys and that club of yours f” Mathilc 
Jones exclaimed, cutting another piece of cal 
for Pete. “I declare it’s a good thing I give yc 
some work to do and keep you out in the ope 
air .or you’d spend all your time workii 
puzzles.” 
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awake he became. Sleep got further and further 
away. At last he came to a decision. He would 
have to try to solve the second message before 
he could get any sleep. 

He got dressed again and went downstairs. 
His aunt and uncle were watching television, and 
they looked up in surprise. 

“Mercy and goodness, Jupiter ! ” his aunt said. 
“I thought you were asleep.” 

“I started thinking about something,” Jupiter 
said. “A— well, a sort of pu2zle. I left it out in 
the salvage yard. I’m going to go get it and have 
a last look at it before I go to sleep.” 

“I certainly do hope you don’t wear out your 
brains with ill these puzzles,” Mrs. Jones sighed. 

Jupiter crossed the short distance to the front 
, entrance of the salvage yard. The gates were pad- 
• locked; however, he had his own entrance which 
, he used when necessary. He walked along the 
gaily painted fence until he came to two boards 
painted green. 

Jupiter pushed his finger against a special spot, 
and the two boards swung silently back, reveal- 
ing a narrow entrance. This was Green Gate 
One, one of several secret entrances and exits to 
the yard known only to The Three Investigators. 
Jupiter squeezed through and found himself in 
the special workshop section. 

He now proceeded to the printing press, found 
the piece of iron grillwork at the back, and 
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it. The three middle letters of the two words 
spelled ELI 1 

Triumphantly Jupiter rubbed out the three 
letters, thereby “kiUmg” Eli. What he had left 
was ONLY. 

“Only ! ” Jupiter exclaimed to himself. “That’s 
it! >Iow the second line says, 'Positively number 
one’ In the first message, number twenty-six 
stood for the letter Z. Suppose number one 
stands for A'l That fits fine. The message starts 
‘Only a—’r 

Without even stopping, he wrote down 
BROOM, from the third sentence, and erased the 
B, for the line said, ‘Take a broom and swat a 
bee" What was left was the word room. 

Jupiter now working with increasing excite- 
ment, talking to himself as he sometimes did 
, when working alone. 

‘“What you do with clothes, almost’ Well, 
what do you do with clothes? You wear them, 
naturally. What word is almost ‘wear’ but not 
quite? How about ‘where’? That has to be it. 
Now the message is, ‘Only a room where — 
That makes sense so far.” 

He wrote it down, and then tackled the fifth 
line. 

This gave him more trouble. He tried different 
words for father, such as “Dad,” “Pop,” “head 
of the family.” But none of them made any 
sense. 
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He stopped and pinched his lip. Suppose the 
word father was meant to suggest something 
more. Father Christmas? No, that didn’t seem 
to fit. Father Time? This whole business was 
about clocks, so that must be it. Father Time! 

Now he dashed off the last line. What sounds 
almost, but not quite, like hymns, haras, and 
homes? There were only two likely words, hems 
and hums. Hems didn’t fit. Hums did. With a 
feeling of triumph he wrote down Only a room 
where Father Time hums. 

But time doesn’t hum. It just passes by silently. 

Or if you mean a clock, it ticks by, unless 

“That’s it!’’ Jupe exclaimed to himself. “All 
those clocks in Mr. Clock’s study are electric, 
and they all hum. That’s a room where time 
really hums.” 

Now he had two complete messages. 

7 suggest you see the book. 

Only a room where Father Time hums. 

The room had to be the room in Mr. Clock’s 
house where all the screaming clocks were. He 
had no idea which book was meant. However, he 
might get some clue to that later. Now he took 
out the tom sheet of paper which contained the 
first part of the message they had obtained from 
Mrs. Martha Harris. 

Jupiter studied the first line of numbers. 

3-27 4-36 5-19 48-12 7-11 15-9 
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Ordinarily they wouldn’t have meant anything 
at all to him. But since the messages he had 
already solved mentioned a book, he thought he 
understood. A very popular type of code mes- 
sage involves using a book. The sender of the 
message picks out words in the book which fit 
the message, then writes down just the page and 
the word number, and sends only the numbers 
to the receiver. The receiver of the message has 
a copy of the same book, and by looking up the 
page and word number he can easily read the 
message. These numbers almost surely referred 
to pages and words in some book. 

Only Jupe didn’t have a copy of the book, 
didn’t know what book it was, and in any case 
only had half the page and word numbers ! 

But he had done enough for one night. He put 
the messages back in the desk and was about to 
let himself down into Tunnel Two when the 
phone rang. Surprised, he picked it up. 

“Three Investigators, Jupiter Jones speaking,” 
he said. 

“Jupe!” It was Bob’s voice and he sounded 
scared. “Jupe, I’m in a bad jam. I need help!” 
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Bob in a Jam 

Riding home by himself. Bob did not notice the 
small van that was following him. But as they 
came to a block where there were no houses, it 
speeded up and passed him. It came to a stop 
and a boy jumped out 

“Bob ! ” he called. 

Bob put on his brakes in surprise. It was 
Harry, and he looked very upset. Bob jumped 
off his bicycle and walked it up to Harry. 

“What is it, Harry? Something wrong?” 

The rear door of the van opened and a small 
wiry man jumped out 

“There’ll be plenty wrong unless you obey 
orders,” he growled. “Don’t try to make a break 
for it.” 

“I’m sorry, Bob!” Harry’s face twisted with 
unhappiness. “They made me stop you. They’ve 
got Mom locked up back at the house.” 

“Never mind the long explanations,” the man 
snapped. “Just give me your bicycle and climb 
into the van. Move, now ! ” 
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Bob looked around quickly. There was no one 
on the street to call to for help. And it wouldn’t 
be any use running — ^he couldn’t run fast enough 
to get away. 

The man grabbed his bicycle and gave him an 
impatient shove, 

“Get into the van!” he said. “You, Harry, get 
in with him.” 

Bob climbed up into the dark van and Harry 
followed. The man pushed the bicycle in after 
them. The rear door slammed and locked They 
were prisoners in the van. 

“They swore they wouldn’t hurt us. Bob,” 
Harry said in a low voice. “All they want is in- 
formation. About the messages and the clock. I 
couldn’t tell them enough so they came to get it 
from one of you. They’ve been watching the sal- 
vage yard for a chance to grab one of you 
alone.” 

' “But who are they?” Bob asked as the van 
rocked along toward some unknown destina- 
tion. 

“Mr. Jeeters is one of them. There are two 
others. One is a tall man named Carlos, and the 
other is the little man you saw. His name is Jerry. 
He used to be a jockey.” 

“Carlos and Gerald I” Bob exclaimed. 
“They’re the two Pete and Jupiter saw yesterday 
afternoon, the ones who got part of one mes- 
sage from them.” 
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“Yes, and that’s stirred them up. They want to 
know what the message means,” Harry said un- 
happily. “They’re looking for som^hing valuable 
and they’re determined to find it. They think 
we have the clue to where it’s hidden.’’ 

“If we do we don’t know it,” Bob said “Jupe 
said, though, that he was sure something valu- 
able was involved.” 

“Carlos and Jerry came to see Mr. Teeters this 
afternoon. They had a long talk. Then they 
grabbed hold of me and made me tell them 
everything I knew. Gee, Tm sorry. Bob,' but I 
had to. They’re tough. Tliey said that if T didn’t 
co-operate in everything • they wanted, my 
mother would suffer for it” 

“You had to do it,” Bob said. “Don’t blame 
yourself. You say they’ve got your mom locked 
up?” 

“Yes, back at Mr. Hadley’s— that is, Mr. 
Qock’s— house. They all call him Mr. Qock 
now. I heard them talking and learned that all 
the time Mr. Jeeters has been living in the house 
he’s been hunting for a secret hiding place of 
some kind. Please promise to tell them every- 
thing you know. Bob, so they’ll let us go and 
Mora will be all right.” 

‘ The trouble is, I don’t know anything,” Bob 
told him. “That is, we solved one message. But 
all It said was to see some book, and we haven’t 
any idea what book. That’s as far as we got” 
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“They’ll be awfully angry,” Harry said “They 
were sure you’d have solved the messages by 
now. They’ve been checking up, and they think 
you thr^ guys are pretty smart.” 

“Jupe’s the one who’s smart,” Bob sighed. 
“Maybe if I convince them I don’t know any- 
thing they’ll let us go. After all, it won’t do them 
any good to hold us if we don’t know anything, 
will it?” 

On that hopeful note they fell silent The van 
rolled along, making occasional turns, but they 
had no idea in which direction they were going. 
Finally, after what seemed a long time, it 
stopp^. They heard a big door, like an overhead 
garage door, roll up. The van moved forward a 
few feet and stopped again. The door rolled 
down. Then the back of the van was unlocked 
and the little man, Jerry, spoke, 
i “Come on now, climb out, both of you,” he 
said. “Act nice if you know what’s good for you.” 

Bob went first, with Harry following. He 
stepped dovm on to a concrete floor and looked 
around him. They were inside a big double 
garage. The doors were tightly closed and the 
two windows, one on each side, had shades 
pulled down over them. A bare light bulb illu- 
minated the place. The van was the only vehicle 
in the garage, but the other half of it was fitted 
up as a workshop, with a workbench, a blow- 
lamp and other tools scattered about. 
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There were several chairs beside the work 
bench, and Jerry pointed at them. 

“Sit down,” he said with an ugly grin. “Mak 
yourselves comfortable.” 

They sat down. Mr. Jeeters, his long face pal 
and unpleasant in the overhead light, steppe 
out of the front of the van, followed by the daj 
per, smiling Carlos. 

“A rope round them to hold them securely 
Mr. Jeeters ordered Jerry. “Then we’ll talk.” 

Deftly Jerry looped some rope from the worl 
bench round their chests and tied them to tl 
backs of the chairs. Mr. Jeeters drew up anoth^ 
chair, lit a big cigar, and puffed smoke at thei 
“I assume Harry has told you what we want' 
he asked Bob. 

“He said you wanted to know the meaning ( 
the messages,” Bob said, his voice slight 
shaky. 

“That’s just what we want. Those messag 
are the clue to the hiding place of somethii 
rather valuable,” Mr. Jeeters growled. “V 
know all about how you got them— how y( 
traced the screaming clock to Bert Clock ai 
then to Rex King and tracked down the othe 
with the messages Bert Clock sent them. Nc 
we want to know what the messages say.” 

“Personally,” Carlos put in, “I’d like to knc 
the meaning of this nonsense of sending 
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screaming clock to Rex King, and messages to 
the others. What was Bert up to?” 

“He's the only one that knows that,” Jerry 
spoke up. “Bert has a very twisty kind of mind, 
believe me. He was always great at making a 
plan, then letting other people carry it out and 
take the risks. We’ll never know exactly what he 
was up to until we find him, and he seems to 
have disappeared without any trace.” 

“Jerry’s right,” Mr. Jeeters growled. “No use 
wondering what Bert was up to. Let’s concen- 
trate on finding the loot. Now boy, no more fool- 
ing around. What did those messages say?” 

Bob swallowed hard. 

“Well, the first message,” he said, “was, 7 
suggest you see the book* That’s all. Just the one 
line.” 

‘ “I suggest you see the book.” Mr. Jeeters 
^ awed his lip. “All right, what book?” 

“I don’t know. The message didn’t say.” 

“The second message probably did.” Mr. 
Jeeters was getting impatient. “\^at did the 
second message say?” 

“I don’t know,” Bob gulped. "We didn’t work 
on it. Everybody was tired so we decided to wait 
until to-morrow.” 

“Careful, boy 1 ” Mr. Jeeters said, and his tone 
was menacing. “Don’t lie to me ! I want to know 
what that second message said ! ” 

“I tell you I don’t know!” Bob answered. 
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“We didn’t work on it. We were going to tackle 

it first thing to-morrow.” 

“Maybe he’s telling the truth,” Carlos sug- 
gested. 

“Maybe,” Mr. Jeeters agreed darkly. “It’s pos- 
sible. All right, boy, let’s get on to the third mes- 
sage. The one that’s all numbers. I have part of 
it, the part that Carlos got from your fat friend.” 

He took a tom sheet of paper from his pocket 
and held it in front of Bob’s face. 

“What do these numbers mean?” 

“I don’t know,” Bob had to say. “Jupitei 
didn’t have any idea.” 

Mr. Jeeters was looking very ugly. However, 
he seemed to realize Bob was telling the truth, 
and so did the others. 

“We should have waited,” Carlos said. “But if 
we had, and these interfering boys had led the 
police to the hiding place, we could have done 
nothing about it. The question is, what do we 
do next?” 

“Obviously,” Mr. Jeeters growled, “we neec 
the other messages. If these boys can solve them 
so can we. All we have to do is get our hands or 
the messages and we’re set. Who has them 
boy?” 

“Jupiter Jones has them put away,” Bob said 
“And Jupiter is in bed by now.” 

“Well, he’ll just have to get out of bed,” Mr 
Jeeters said grimly. “An idea is coming to 
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“I don’t know,” Bob said miserably. He had 
bean hoping that when hfr. ,Tcefcrs and (he 
others leamsd he didn't know anilhing more 
Eixjut the messages, he and Ham' would be re- 
leased. Now they were planning to get their 
hands on Jupiter instead! 

“I think he Till.” hfr. Jeeters said. ’‘Wc*ll get 
the same result, only it wll take us a lit tic 
longer. First we have to make sure your parents 
*tonl worriing about you. You’ll telephone 
■ them to say you are spending the night with your 
friend Jupiter. Then you’ll phone your f.it 
companion and tell him that if he want.s to sec 
you again, he’ll have to follow orders without 
telling anyone. 

“Jerry, hand him the telephone I” 

The little man picked up the phone that .sat 
on the workbench and tlinist it at Bob. 

“Take it, kid!” 

“I won’t!” refused Bob stubbornly. “T won’t 
telephone anybody. I’ve told everything I know 
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and — and ” He swallowed hard, then fin- 

ished, “And that’s that!” 

“Jerry.” Mr. Jeeters glance went to the work- 
bench. “I see a blowlamp over there. Light it and 
hand it to me.” 

The small man did as requested. In a moment 
Mr. Jeeters held the blowlamp in his band, a 
bright yellow flame hissing from it He brought 
it towards Bob, until Bob could feel the heat on 
his face and had to close his eyes against the 
brilliant light 

“Now, my boy,” Mr. Jeeters said very softly, 
“would you rather telephone or would you 
rather have a blowlamp haircut? You have five 
seconds to make up your mind.” 


16 

An Unexpected Meeting 

“JuPE, I’m IN A BAD JAM!” Bob’s Urgent voice 
came over the telephone in Headquarters. “I 
need help.” 

“What’s happened, Bob?” Jupiter asked 
tensely. 

“Carlos and Jerry and Mr. J«:tcrs have me,” 
said Bob, “and they’ve got Harry, too.” 
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He went on to recount exactly what had hap- 
pened. He finished by saying, “They made me 
call Mom and Dad and tell them I am staying 
with you to-night. Mr. Jeeters says you can ask 
your aunt and uncle for permission to come and 
visit me, and get away without anyone suspect- 
ing anything. He says that if you don’t bring the 
messages to him, without telling anybody, we’ll 
— well, we’ll pay for it. 

“But he swears that if you bring the messages, 
he’ll let us aU go as soon as they get what they 
want. Jupe, what do you think? Do you think 
you ought to do what they ask? Maybe you 
ought to call the police and 

Over the phone there was the sound of a slap. 
Jupiter heard Bob gasp. Then Mr. Jeeter’s voice 
came on the line. 

“You heard your pal,’’ he said. “If you want 
to see him again with nothing missing, like a 
couple of fingers or an ear, you do what I say. 
You get those messages and be waiting out front 
of that junkyard in exactly half an hour. Tm 
sending a van to pick you up. Don’t tell any- 
body, you get me? That way you’ll be all right 
in the end.” 

“Ail right, Mr. Jeeters,” Jupiter said. “I shall 
obey orders to the letter. I be waiting for 
your van in half an hour.” 

“You’d better,” the man growled. Jupiter 
hung up very thoughtfully. He was tempted to 
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call Pete, but there was no use invohing Pete if 
it wasn’t necessary. Jupiter decided that prob- 
ably Mr. Jeeters meant what he had said. If he 
got the messages and found whatever mysterious 
object he was looking for, he wouldn’t have any 
reason not to let them go. 

Jupiter put the m^ages — ^the two he had 
solv^ and the tom one he couldn’t make any- 
thing of — in the pocket of his shirt Then, just 
before he let himself down into Tunnel Two, he 
scrawled on a piece of paper, "‘Look for us in the 
room of clocks” and put that on top of the desk. 
The message was — ^well, it was just in case. He 
was pretty sure the room of clocl^ was the centre 
of this mystery. 

That done, he crawled out through Tunnel 
Two and started towards Green Gate One. He 
had just reached it when a dark shadow seemed 
to detach itself from a pile of junk and move to- 
wards him. Jupiter had very quick reactions and 
he flung himself against Green Gate One, trying 
to pop through it and get away. But he w^’t 
fast enough. A powerful arm went around his 
chest. A hand closed over his mouth, almost 
suffocating him. And a voice whispered mock- 
ingly in his ear: 

“So ! We meet again. And this time I think I 
have the advantage.” 

The voice had a slight French accent.. Jupiter 
recognized it instantly. It was Hugenay,’ the in- 
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ternational art thief! The Three L^yesuiga-Cts 
had encountered Hugenay, the debonair, 
European, once before, in an earlier c^e.* anc 
Jupiter would never forget him . He still remem- 
bered with a little chill the fog-shrouded old 
graveyard where Hugenay had made him ^d 
Pete prisoners. 

“I deduce,” Hugenay whispered into his ear, 
“that you remember me. You know then that I 
am not a man to be trifled with. If I release you, 
will you remain quiet for a moment’s conversa- 
tion? I dislike making threats, but if you do 
attempt an outcry, I will have to — silence you.” 

Jupiter managed to nod his head. Seeming 
satisfied, Hugenay took his hand from Jupiter’s 
mouth. By the faint light, Jupiter could just see 
the man’s face. Hugenay was smiling slightly. 

“You seem surprised to see me again,” he said 
softly. “You should have realized that when 
half a million dollars in stolen paintings was at 
stake, Hugenay would not be far off.” 

“Stolen paintings?” Jupiter exclaimed. “Is 
that what we’re all looking for?” 

You didn’t know?” Now Hugenay seemed 
surprised. “Five wonderful canvases, with a total 
value of half a million dollars, stolen more than 
two years ago and lost ever since — ^that’s what 
1 m after. Surely you must have known, or whv 
go to so much effort?” 

• The Mystery of the Stuttering Parrot 
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“We were investigating a screaming clock,” 
Jupiter said. “It led us to some clues and 1 
guessed there was something valuable hidden, 
but I didn’t know what it was.” 

“Oh yes, that clock,” Hugenay answered “1 
have been wondering about that clock. I have 
taken it completely apart ” 

“You’re the one who stole it?” Jupiter asked. 
“It was you who chased Bob and Harry yester- 
day?” 

“Indeed it was,” Hugenay told him. “I also 
had men following you, but the fools lost you. 
I got the clock when that oflBcer so obligingly 
took your friends to the police station and th^ 
left it in the parked car outside. But I have taken 
it completely apart, looking for a clue of some 
sort hidden in it, possibly engraved upon the 
. works, without finding anything. Now I must 
know what is in those messages your ingenious 
organization has recovered.” 

“Why should I tell you?” Jupe asked, his 
boldness returning. “If I yell now, Hans and 
Konrad will be here in a minute, and they’ll tear 
you apart.” 

Hugenay chuckled, “I like spirit in a boy,” he 
said. “However, it should stop short of utter 
rashness, I am not alone and — But why make 
threats? I have something to offer you for your 
co-operation. Help me, and I’ll help you.” 

“Help me how?” 
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“The boy Harry whom you met at Bert 
Clock’s house. His father is in prison. I will en- 
able you to prove he is innocent. I will take the 
paintings — ^you will get an iimocent man out of 
jail. Surely you won’t refuse to do that?’’ 

Jupiter thought furiously. Then he nodded. 
“All right, m help if you’ll do that. But there’s 
one thing more you’ll have to do.” 

“And what is Aa^ my plump but clever young 
friend?” 

Jupiter told him exactly what had happened 
to Bob and what the situation was — that he was 
supposed to be picked up by a van in less than 
half an hour to take him to the place where Mr. 
Jeeters and the others had Bob and Harry. 

Hugenay uttered a few expressive' words in 
French. 

“Those idiots ! ” he said. “I did not think they 
would act so swiftly. I planned to get the pic- 
tures and be gone before they could do any- 
thing!” 

“You knew about them?” Juprter ssked, 


puzzled. r ^ r 

“Certainly I knew about 
more than you think. I have been ^ 
two weeks, casting about for a ^ 
tain methods. If you wish, /nd/v-/- 

I have had the telephone ^ jgerct con- 
duals tapped and listened to aii [q 

versations — ^however, I will flot 
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that. Obviously, though, there has been a changi 
in plans to-day. We must foil those plans. 

“Yes, boy, I will help you rescue your friends 
then we will find those paintings, and by thi 
time tomorrow I will be five thousand mile 
away. You must start by following instructions 
At the proper time you must be waiting outsidi 
for the van. Get in and go with the driver. I anc 
my men will follow behind, discreet ly. Leave th( 
rest to me. The l^s you know, thFhetter ” 

Realizing that he had to trust Hugenay, Jupi- 
ter eased out through Green Gate One and went 
back to his home. He was beginning to be a htth 
sorry he’d ever thought of investigating £ 
screaming clock, but it was too late to change 
things. Anjway, he knew that Hugenay was ver> 
clever and resourceful , and he felt sure that the 
Frenchman could outwit Mr. Jeeters and Jerrj 
and Carlos. 

Jupiter entered the house, where his aunt and 
uncle were watching television. He told them 
Bob had phoned and wanted to see him. Thej 
readily gave him permission to spend the night 
with Bob, and Jupe went up to his room. He put 
on a warm jacket and thrust the messages into 
the inside pocket. 

Downstairs, he said good night to his aunt and 
uncle and then walked out to stand in front of 
the main gates of the salvage yard. 

Hugenay was waiting there for him. He came 
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over and put his hand on Jupiter’s shoulder and 
spoke earnestly. 

"Don’t forget we’re working together now,” 
he said. “First we have to get Bob and Harry 
free. When the van conies, get in and don’t give 
any sign you- know I am following you. If in any 
way they get suspicious. I leave it to your clever- 
ness to know what to say. Now I am leaving 
you.” ^ 

He faded away mto the darkness. If he had a 
car waiting, Jupiter could not see it. Possibly it 
was hidden at the other end of the salvage yard. 
Jupiter waited. It was very quiet and dark here 
beyond the outskirts of town, and he shivered a 
little. 

Headlights cut ^e darimess. A small van came 
slowly down the'itreet. For a monaent the head- 
lights shone clearly on hiin.~lhe van stopped. 
The door opened and the little man, Jerry, 
leaned out 

“All right, kid, hop in!” he rasped. “And for 
your own sake, and your pals’, you’d better not 
be trying any tricks I ” 
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In the Hands of the Enemy 

The van moved steadily along in the direction 
of Hollywood. Carlos was driving, and Jupiter 
was squeezed in between him and Jerry. 

“You have those messages with you, boy?” 
Carlos demanded. 

“Yes, sir, I have them,” Jupiter said, sounding 
unusually meek and humble^ 

“That’s goodT,” Jerry muttere d. “Because if — 
what is it, C^los?” ~ 

Carlos was staring into the rear-view mirror. 
“I think we’re being followed. There’s been a 
car behind us for the last couple of miles ! ” 
“Followed!” Jerry exclaimed. He grabbed 

Jupiter, hard. “Kid, if you called the cop.s 

“No, sir, I didn’t!” Jupiter sounded fright- 
ened, and only part of it was acting. They had 
spotted Hugenay’s car, and the whole plan with 
Hugenay was in danger of failing. 

“Then if it isn’t the police, who is it?” Carlos 
demanded. “jQuick, answer me! Don’t stall or 
I’ll know you’re lying!” 

“If we’re being followed,” Jupiter said rapicfty, 
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“it might be somebody else who wants the mes- 
sages, too. Somebody stole the screaming clock 
yesterday. If it wasn’t you, that shows somebody 
else is interested, and that same person might 
have been watching my house and seen you pick 
me up. Naturally he’d want to know where I was 
going.” 

“That’s itl” Jerry exclaimed. “That clock — 
Harry told Jeeters all about it Fll bet the kid’s 
right Someone else is trying to find the loot 
Carlos, you’ve got to shake them.” 

“Leave it to me,” Carlos said grimly. “There’s 
a freeway only a mile ahead and Fll get on to it 
Then let them try to follow I ” 

He maintained the same speed for another 
couple of minutesjnto, as they approached the 
freeway, he put on speed, dashed up an entry 
ramp, and a moment later was in the’ mi^t of a 
stream of fast-moving traffic heading towards 
Hollywood. 

The freeways of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
are a great network of concrete highways which 
connect the city of Los Angeles and the sur- 
rounding territory. A tremendous number of 
c^ stream along them all day and most of the 
night. Now they were on a six-lane highway, and 
all six lanes contained cars and trucks moving at 
great speed. 

Carlos stepped on the accelerator and began 
to cut in and out of the traffic. In a minute or 
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two anyone following would be hopelessly lost 
among the cars and huge trucks. Carlos, how- 
ever, was not satisfied until he had been thread- 
ing in and out of the dense traffic for ten min- 
utes. Tlien he cut to the outer lane and swung 
sharply down an exit ramp. 

He slowed as he hit the city stre^ below them 
and watched the rear-view mirror intently. 
Apparently he was satisfied, for after a few 
moments he relaxed. 

“Nobody followed us out of that CTit,” he 
said. “If anyone was tailing us, we’ve lost them.” 

As Carlos proceeded at a normal speed, Jupi- 
ter's spirits sank steadily lower. He had b^n 
counting on Hugenay, ~Now Hugenay had lost 
them, and could be of no help. 

The van turned into a driveway between two 
old houses. In the rear was a large, two-car 
garage, Carlos peeped the horn on<?e, and one of 
the sliding doors went up. The van eased inside 
and the door went down again. 

Carlos and Jerry climbed out, hustling Jupiter 
along. Jupiter saw Mr. Jeeters waiting for them, 
and behind him Bob and Harry, tied to chairs. 

“Any trouble?” Mr. Jeeters asked. “ You’re a 
little late.” 

“Someone followed us,” Carlos reported, “We 
had to take time to throw them off the trail. The 
kid swears it wasn’t cops. May have been who- 
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ever stole the screaming clock yesterday Any- 
way, whoever it was, we lost them.” 

“Good.” Mr. Jeeters fixed hard ^es on Jupi- 
ter. “I’m sure our young friend here is toe smart 
to have been trying any tricks. All right, boy, 
now the messages. Let’s have them.” 

Jupiter fumbled in his pocket. He brought out 
a piece of paper. 

“Here’s the first message, Mr. Jeeters.” 

Jeeters took it and read it. ‘7 suggest you see 
the book. Yes, your friend already told us that 
one. What book does it mean?” 

"I don’t know.” 

“Well, doesn’t the second message tell us?” 

“Here it is, sir. You can see what it says.” 

“Humph I Only a room where Father Time 
hums. W^at does that mean?” 

“I deduce that it means Mr. Qock’s library, 
where all those electrified clocks hum as they 
work.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, it has to mean that. But 
I’ve been all over that room, looking for sliding 
panels, concealed hiding places, anything, and I 
found nothing. Well, give me the rest of the third 
message. I already have half.” And he displayed 
a tom piece of paper. 

Jupiter was fumbling in his pocket when there 
was an unexpected interruption. With a great 
breaking of glass, the windows on each side of 
Ihe garage crashed in. The shades flew ud 
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Seconds later a blue-uniformed man was climb- 
ing in through each window, each holding s 
large automatic pointed at Mr. Jeeters, Carlos 
and Jerry. 

“Up with your hands I” the first policemar 
snappy. “Quick! No false moves!” 

“The cops!” Jerry exclaimed, Carlos muttered 
something in Spanish whose meaning the boys 
did not know but could guess. 

“Stand still! Put your hands up!” the second 
policeman ordered. “We have you covered from 
both sides.” 

Slowly Jerry and Carlos put up their hands, 
Mr. Jeeters backed up until Be was against the 
workbench and for a moment it seemed as if he 
was feeling for a weapon behind him. But the 
first policeman covered him with his gun. 

“You, tool” he snapped. “You — ^what’re you 
; doing? What’s that burning?” 

“He’s burned the messages!” Jupiter ex- 
claimed. The blowlanjp was still burning on the 
bench with a low flame, and Mr. Jeeters had 
thrust all the messages into its flame. Even as 
they watched the bits of paper turned into curls 
of ash. 

“Now, let’s see you try to solve anything!” 
Mr. Jeeters sneered. 

“I can remember the first two messages,” 
Jupiter said. “But if the one with all the numbers 
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is gone, I don’t know how we can ever find out 
what Mr. Clock was trying to tell us.” 

“Try your brains on that problem!” Mr. 
Jeeters laughed. He turned to Jerry and Carlos. 
“You fools!” he hissed at the other two. “You 
told me you had shaken off your tail This fat 
kid called the police, and you let them trail you 
here — 

“But I didn’t!” Jupiter blurted out, as aston- 
ished as anyone else by this new development. 

“Keep them covered Joe,” the first policeman 
said. 

He strode to the garage door and swung it up. 
A dapper-looking man stepped in, and the 
garage door swung dov/n behind him. He stood 
smiling at the group before him. 

“Well, well,” he said. “Nicely done, men. The 
situation seems to be under control” 

Jupiter’s eyes bugged out. 

“Mr. Hugenay I ” he gasped. 


18 


Back to file Room o£ aocks 

‘Yes, my boy,” Hugenay said. “It is I the in 
comparable Hugenay, who has fotted the poh^ 
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of three continents. You did not think I would 
let dullar^ like these get ahead of me, did you?” 

Mr. JeetCTs";^d his companions seemed to 
recognize the name, for they looked grim and 
nervous. They remained silent, however, waiting 
for developments. 

“But — but ” Jupiter spluttered, “They lost 

you in the traffic. You couldn’t possibly have 
followed us 1 ” 

“I took precautions,” Hugenay said airily. He 
stepped up to Jupiter and slid a hand into the 
side pocket of Jape’s jacket. He brought out a 
small, flat object 

“This,” he said, “is an electronic signalling de- 
vice. I put it in your pocket the last time I spoke 
to you. In ray car I have a receiver tuned to it. 
I simply followed the sound it emitted. Even in 
the traffic on the freeway I was able to follow, 
and I knew when the truck turned off. It took me 
a few minutes to trail the sound to this garage, 
but once I had located you, I simply sent my 
assistants in to take charge.” 

“Mr. Hugenay I ” It was Bob who spoke now. 
Still tied to a chair, he had been staring at the 
art thief ever since he had entered. “It was you 
who chased us yesterday and stole the -dock, 
wasn’t it?” 

Mr. Hugenay made a slight bow. 

“I plead guilty. However, I intended no harm. 
I only wanted to, shall we say, help you in your 
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search? But this is no time for talking, pleasant 
though it is to meet old acquaintance a gain. 
Men, handcuff those three t^that post?' 

A steel post rose in the centre of the garage 
to support the roof. G)wed by the policemen’s 
guns, Mr. Jeeters, Jerry and Carlos stood with 
their backs to it while one of the blue-coated 
men manacled their wrists. The right wrist of 
each man was handcuffed to the left wrist of the 
man beside him, so that when the policemen had 
finished, the three made a circle around the steel 
post, quite unable to go anywhere. 

_‘‘Very good,” Hugenay said. “Now it is time 
for us to get on with our business.” 

“Wait a minute, Hugenay.” It was Jeetos who 
spoke, and he was trying to sound pleasant. 
“Why don’t we all throw in together? Between 
us we can probably find the stuff a lot quicker.” 

“I know everything you know,” Hugenay said 
lightly. “You tried to get ahead of me and you 
must suffer for it. In any case, as you see I am 
working with the police now. All right, men, un- 
tie the boys and let’s get started for Bert Clock’s 
library.” 

A moment later the six were in a large black 
s^dan, moving at a normal speed through the 
Hollywood streets. 

Hugenay chucy ecL-to himself as they rode 
along. 

“My boy,” he said to Jupiter, who sat beside 
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him, “no doubt you had given up all thought ' 
ever seeing me again.” 

“Well, “yes '"sir,' I had,” Jupiter admitte 
“Especially after the police came through t] 
windows. I never expected you to be workii 
with the police.” 

Hugenay chuckled again. “Hie police? 
merely rented two police uniforms^ a costun 
shop to-day and presto! — had two pdlicem< 
for assistants. Do not be fooled by surfa^ 
appearances.” 

Jupiter gulped. He hcd been fooled — just : 
much fooled as Carlos and the others. His r 
Juctant ad miration for Hugenay rose. 

“Harry,” Jupiter said to the boy who wi 
squeezed in beside him, “we are co-operatk 
with Mr. Hugenay. I agreed to do so if he woul 
help get you and Bob free. He has done tha 
Also he has said he will do one thing more — ^he 
prove your father is innocent.” 

“He will?” Harry exclaimed. “Golly, that 
terrific!” 

"It is simple, my boy,” Hugenay said. “I wi 
tell you the circumstances, Mr. Bert Clock, th 
former actor, has — if you have not alread 
guessed it — been the brains behind a gang.of ^ 
thieves that jhas been operating for years in tlii 
area, stealing valuable paintings from wealth 
motion picture people who did hot guard thet 
well enough.” 
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“Of course ! ” Bob said* “That's why 
changed his name some years ago apd has 
acting so mysterious. He’s a thief. Hi bet he s^is 
those paintings that were hidden under the 

leum in Harry’s kitchen.” ^ ^ 

“Perhaps he did not steal them hh i i Seii? ^ 
Hugenay said as they rollec. along. He nad 
assistants to do that Jerry, the former jockey, 
was one. He used several jockeys, because they 
are small mwi and can get througn windows 
easily. He sold the pictures to wealthy South 
American collectors who would keep them safely 
. hidden. Carlos was a contact with the South 
Americans. 

“A couple of years ago, several paintings were 
stolen that Mr. Qock could not get rid of. Two 
of his best South American customers had just 
been put in jail after the failure of a plot to over- 
throw their government. So Mr. Clock hid the 
paintings, and told his men he would sell them 
later, when the time was ripe. 

“However, he made no move and Jerry and 
Carlos decided to act on their own. They stole 
three paintings and brought them to Mr. Clock 
to sell, demanding that he also produce the five 
—yes, it was five—that were hidden. 

“However, by one of those freakish coincid- 
ences with which life is full, the police investigat- 
ing this latest art robbery turned their attention 
to someone in Mr. Clock’s own house-your 
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father, Harry. Frightened lest thej^ leam too 
much, Mr. Oock hid the three new paintings 
where the police would find them and blame 
your father.” 

“He framed my father!” Harry said bitterly. 
“And Mom and I always thought he was such a 
nice guy-” 

“Yes, he framed your father. Then, shortly 
after that, he vanished. I believe Carlos and Jerry 
and perhaps Jeeters were pressing him too hard. 
He didn’t dare bring the missing picture out of 
hiding, so he left for South America and hid him- 
elf. From everyone but me, that is. I have 
onnections aU over the world, if I may boast a 
»it. 

*T contacted him, suggesting he let me have the 
Hctures to handle— you see, I had made it my 
)usiness to leam all about his activities — but he 
efused. He was sick, in fact he was dying, and 
le was feeling remorse about your father, Harry, 
le sent off the strange screaming clock and 
everal messages to various old friends, and then 
le died.” 

“But why did he send the message and the 
lock, Mr. Hugenay?” Bob asked. “Wouldn’t it 
lave been simpler just to write a letter to the 
lolice?”, 

“Bert Clock was never a simple man,” Mr. 
fugenay said. “He did it the way he did for 
ome reason. Perhaps we will guess that reason 
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when we decode the strange messages.” 

“But Mr. Jeeters burned the messages,” Jupi- 
ter reminded him. “He burned all of the first two 
and half of the third message.” 

“But naturally you remember them?” 
Hugenay asked, a trifle anxious. 

“I remember the first two,” Jupiter admitted. 
“But the third was all numbers. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly remember it. Anyway, I only saw it once, 
then Carlos got the bottom half from me. The 
first message said, 7 suggest you see the boohf 
and the second message said, ‘Only a room where 
Father Time hums’'" 

“Book?” Hugenay frowned. “What book, 1 
wonder? The room where time hums is simple 
enough, of course. It can only be the room ol 
many clocks. I assumed all dong our starting 
point would be there. Well, here we are Once 
we are inside we can ponder the message 
further.” 

The car stopped at the kerb. They all got oul 
and walked up the path to the home of Ben 
Clock. Harry let them in and went to look foi 
his mother. 

As he called her name, they heard a pounding 
on the cellar door. He quickly unlocked it anc 
Mrs. Sniith emerged. 

“Thank goodness you came, Harry ! ” she said 
“That awful Mr. Jeeters and his friends! The] 
locked me in the cellar and said Fd have to sta> 
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there until they got back. I see you have some 
policemen with you. Well, I want them arrested 
right away!” 

“They have been taken care of, madam,” Mr. 
Hugenay said, making a bow. “Indeed, we are 
here on business that vitally concerns you.” 

“Hiis is Mr. Hugenay!” Harry said excitedly. 
“He says he can prove Dad is innocent” 

“Reilly? That’s wonderful!” his mother ex- 
claimed. 

“In order to do that” Mr. Hugenay said, “we 
must be allowed into Mr. Dock’s— or Mr. Had- 
ley’s if you prefer the name he used— library. We 
may have to do some damage. I assure you it is 
necessary to prove your husband innocent Have 
we your permission?” 

“Yes, of course. Anything!” Mrs. Smith said 
happily. “Tear the house down if it will clear 
-’’:dph.” 

'j^pu. Now I shall ask you and Harry 
Bob to remain outside the library while I 
my men are at work. You will communicate 
with no one. If the telephone rings, do not 
answer it. Is it agreed?” 

“Yes indeed. The boys and I win stay in the 
kitchen and have a bite to eat — ^I haven’t eaten 
for hours. Go right ahead, Mr. Hugenay.” 

“Thank you,” Hugenay said and turned to 
Jupiter. “Lead us to the library, my boy,” 
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book, obviously,’* he suzd. “But luesriugless 
without the proper bock. Boy. whut boohdc* ycu 
think it might be?” 

“I haven’t any idea, str.” Jupiter replied. 
“Though it’s probabfy 2. bock in this ruotn some- 
where.” 


“Yes, I think so, too. Let us look at a few,” 
Hugenay went to the nearest sheif. puilec cut 
three or four books and glanced through them. 
Ke thrust them back. 


“Pah!” he said. “They mean zcti:h.£ Td^s 
are too many boolcs to look at every one. Yet we 
must have the message. Think, boy, think. 
You’ra supposed to be good at thmking.*' 

Jupiter pinched his hp to make his thoughts 
come faster. 


“Mr. Husenay he said at last. 

“Yes, boy?” 

“These messages were meant for ?.en Kirg 
He was supposed to solve them. Therefore it 
seems logical that he would knew what bock 
Mr. Qock meant” 


‘Of course hell know! Tfe only have to tele- 


phone him and ask him.” 

“But he’s in the hospital.” 

“That is bad.” Hugeuay’s face fell “Try an- 
other idea.” 


“ W e could ask his wi: 
“Of course. Sound tr 
ask her.” 


OT-« * Srr^-s.- ’* 

.iCi— c. 
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“I’d better have Bob ask her,” Jupiter said, 
“He talked to her.” 

He led the way to the kitchen, where Bob was 
having cocoa with Mrs. Smith and Harry. 

“Find anything, First?” he asked. 

“Not yet. We need your assistance.” Jupe ex- 
plained what he wanted Bob to do. Bob went to 
the telephone in the hall, looked up Rex King’s 
number, and dialled. He recognized Mrs. King’s 
voice when she answered. 

He told her about the mysterious book Bert 
Clock had referred to in the message. It was 
probably a book that her husband would have 
known about. Could she suggest any book 
which Bert Clock would have referred to as the 
3ook? 

“Yes, I think so,” Mrs. King said. **A good 
many years ago, Bert wrote a book about his ex- 
aeriences in radio. My husband helped him some 
vith the writing. It was called A Clock Screams 
It Midnight. Docs that help?” 

“It certainly does!” Bob exclaimed. “Thank 
,fou very much.” He hung up and relayed the 
lews to Jupiter and Mr. Hugenay. They whirled 
sack into the library and closed the door. Bob 
vent back to the Idtchen to wait some more, 
vondering what this new development would 
incover. 

After a couple of minutes of scanning the 
helves, Hugenay snatched up a book. 
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“Here it is,” he said. “A Clock. Screams at 
Midnight, by Albert Clock. Now we are making 
progress. Where is that message? Let me see- 
page number 3, word number 27. 1 will look for 
it. You, boy, write the words down as I pro- 
ceed.” 

He leafed through the book to page 3 and 
counted words. 

“The word is 'stand/ ” he reported. “Now for 
the rest” 

He worked rapidly. Jupiter wrote down each 
word as they found it. 

Presently Hugenay came to the end of the tom 
message. “That’s aU,” he said. “The rest of the 
message is gone. Read what we have.” 

Jupiter read the message aloud. "Stand in the 
middle of the room at one minute to midnight. 
Have two detectives and two reporters with you. 
Hold hands, making a circle, and keep absolutely 

silent for one minute. At midnight exactly 

He stopped. “That’s where the message ends, 
Mr. Hugenay.” 

“A thousand thunders! It ends just before it 
tells us anything. At midnight exactly — what? 
What is supposed to happen? There’s no way to 
tell. That Bert Qock had a very clever mind. We 
can’t guess what he was thinking.” 

^ He sighed. “There’s nothing for it,” he said. 
“We’ll just have to tear the room apart. Either 
the pictures are hidden in this room, or perhaps 
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there’s a key to a storage vault hidden here. It 
would help if we knew what we were looking 
for but, as we don’t, well make the best of it” 

“Wait Mr. Hugenay!” Jupiter said. “Could 
the pictures be those pictures on the wall? I 
mean, could the real pictures have had nev/ pic- 
tures painted over them?” 

“No, no. I’m sure that’s not the case, but FU 
look.” 

Hugenay took down the nearest picture and 
examined it closely. He scraped the paint at one 
corner with his penknife. 

“No, just a worthless picture,” he said. “We’ll 
start by leafing through all the other books, to 
see if there is a concealed key. Then we’ll exam- 
ine the walls and the bookcases for hidden cup- 
boards or sliding panels.” 

“Wait!” Jupiter pleaded. “Fve had another 
idea, sir.” 

“Another? Your mind hums like a topi” 
Hugenay exclaimed. “What is it this time?” 

“I think I know of a way we might get the rest 
of the message in the book, sir.” 

“Well, then let’s have it!” 

“When people pick out words in a book to 
make a message,” Jupiter said, “they often put a 
pencil mark beneath the v/ord to help them 
count down to it. If the message words in Mr. 
Clock’s book have pencil marks under them, we 
can find the rest of the message by looking 
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through the book tiU we see more words marked 

with pencil.” , 

“Remarkable cogitad^” Hugenay said, i-et 

us check and see.'” , 

Quickly he looked throng Mr; Clock s book 

again. 

“You’re right, boy ! Each word of the message 
has a small pencil dot beneath it. Here— you 
look for the rest of the message.” 

Jupiter took the book and turned each page 
slowly, looking only for a tiny pencil dot. Pre- 
sently he came to a word. He called it out and 
Hugenay wrote it down. It took quite a while to 
go through the book page by page, but Jupte 
was interested in the job and did not pause. 

At last Jupiter could find no more marks. 
“Very well,” Hugenay said. ‘Til read the 
whole message. ‘Stand in the middle of the room 
at one minute to midnight. Have two detectives 
and two reporters with you. Hold hands, making 
a circle, and keep absolutely silent for one 
minute. At midnight exactly the alarm of the 
screaming clock which I sent you, should go o§. 
Have it set at full volume. Let the scream con- 
tinue until my hiding place is uncovered’.^ 

1^. Hugenay looked at Jupiter. 

‘‘What do you suppose it means?” he asked. 
Jupiter frowned. It was one of the stransest 
ravages he had ever encountered. 

It sounds to me,” he said, “as if the scre?~ 
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ing clock will make some kind of mechanism 
work that will open a hidden panel, or some- 
thing like that. Locks can be made that will open 
only at special sounds. Some will open only if 
the owner speaks to them. I think Mr. Clock’s 
scream must do something like that” 

“Exactly,” Hugenay agreed. “My own conclu- 
sion. A trick lock opened by a special sound.” 

“Now,” Jupiter said, “if you have the clock, 
we can try it out. I don’t think that business 
about holding hands or waiting for midnight 
means anything. It’s just atmosphere.” 

“There is, unfortunately, a diflBculty,” 
Hugenay said slowly. “The clock no longer 
exists. I took it apart looking for a hidden mes- 
sage engraved inside it. It won’t scream any 
more,” He sighed. “I did not anticipate this. It is 
3ne of the few times I have been guflty of a grave 
srror. But it can’t be helped. The clock is gone.” 

“Then,” Jupiter said, “I don’t know what we 
:an do.” 

“There is a way,” Hugenay said. “It is crude 
md I detesLc mdeness, but this time it is neces- 
lary. My men will open up all the walls in this 
oom, including those behind the bookcases. If 
here is a secret cupboard or other hiding place 
ve will find it. 

“Fred,” he said to one of his men. “Go out to 
he car and bring in the tools. We have work to 
lo.” 
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Startling Developments 

Mr. clock’s library was a mess. It looked as if 
a bomb bad exploded or a demolition squad had 
started to demolish the house. The latter was 
almost correct. Certainly Hugenay’s m^ had 
wrecked the room. They had attacked it with 
chisels, drills, axes and crowbars. 

First they had removed all.the books from the 
shelves, stacking them on the floor, and taken 
down the pictures and mirror. Then they had 
opened up the walls, methodically. They had 
examined every section of the room for an open- 
ing behind the wall. They had ripped down some 
of the bookshelves looking for a secret door, oi 
a hidden closet. They had even attacked the ceil- 
ing until they found it w^ solid plaster. 

All of their efforts had end^ in faflure. The> 
hadn’t found anything remotely resembling a 
secret hiding place. 

Hugenay looked angry as well as disappointed, 

“'Well,” he said. “We have failed. Bert Clock 
has hidden something so well I cannot find it I 
would not have believed it possible.” 
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“Does that mean' you can’t prove Harry s 
father is innocent?” Jupiter asked 
“Not without finding the stolen pictures, 
boy,” Hugenay replied. “And as you. can see, we 
have not found them. Unless you .have some 
more ideas.” 

Now Jupiter was pinching his lip. An idea was 
coming to him. 

■ “Mr. Hugenay,” he sdd. “The clock is de- 
stroyed, but maybe the scream isn’t.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“There’s a man, a Mr. Gerald Watson, who 
has a collection of tapes of all the radio shows 
Mr, Clock did in the series, A Scream at Mid- 
night. Each of them starts with a scream. May- 
be this particular scream is recorded on one of 
the tapes. If it is and we can-borrow the tape 
and tape recorder from Mr. Watson, we don’t 
need the clock.” 

“Call him at once. Time is important ! ” 

Jupiter went out and called Mr. Watson. Mr. 
Watson was puzzled at first, but he quickly 
recognized the scream Jupiter described. 

“I know the very one you mean, yes indeed. 
My goodness, that scream made Bert famous, in 
an old film twenty years ago, Of<:ourse I have it 
on a tape. I can put my hands right on it. I’ll 
glad to lend you the tape and the recorder, but 
1 insist, you must tell me later what this mvsterv 
is all about.” ^ ^ 
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Jupiter promised and said a man would be 
right over and hung up. Bob and Harry and Mrs. 
Smith came out of the kitchen to listen, and were 
startled when they saw the mess in the library. 

“Golly, Jupe, you’ve really wrecked that 
room I” Bob said. “Did you find anything?” 

“Not yet,” Jupiter admitted. 

“Why, it looks as if you’re trying to tear the 
house downl” Mrs. Smith exclaimed. ‘Td never 
have given you permission if Fd known you 
planned to do so much damage 1 ” 

“We are looking for evidence that will prove 
your husband innocent,” Mr. Hugenay told her. 
“Do you wish us to stop without finding it?” 

“Well, no, no, of course not,” Mrs. Smith an- 
swered, flustered “If you can prove he’s inno- 
cent, I guess it’s worth any amount of damage.” 

' “We will try to do no more.” Hugenay made a 
h'ttle bow, and she seemed satisfied. 

They had already dug into all the walls look- 
ing for a hiding place, so now there was nothing 
to do but wait. The man named Joe had gone in 
the car for the tape recorder, and in about an 
hour he returned, lugging the heavy machine. 

“Here it is,” he said. “The old fellow put the 
tape on, so it’s ail ready to roll.” 

“Very well,” Hugenay said. He turned to Jupi- 
ter, “Do you know how to run this apparatus?” 
he askai. 
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“Yes, sir.” Jupiter opened the carrymg case ot 
the tape recorder, got out the electric connec- 
tion, and plugged it in. 

“Let’s put the room back the way it was, he 
said. “I mean we can’t really do it completely, 
but let’s hang the pictures and the mirror and 
put some books back on the shelves.” 

Hugenay started to protest, but reconsidered. 
“Do it, men,” he said, and they obeyed it^truc- 
tions. They rehung the mirror and pictures, 
arranged some of the books in the bookcases, 
and stepped back, waiting. 

“Now, some action, please!” Hugenay said 
impatiently. “I think we are wasting time, but 
let us at least try.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jupiter had been running the tape 
at low volume, listening to it while the men 
worked. He had located the place on the tape 
where the scream came, and wound the tape 
back. 

“Now Tm ready,” he send. “Everyone please 
remain quiet.” 

He started the tape and turned up the volume. 
There were a few words of conversation between 
a man and woman. Then the scream came, high- 
pitched, desperate, and eerie. It rang through the 
room, and with a last despairing wail was silent. 

All of them waited for a secret door to open or 
a panel to pop out of the wall. 
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Nothing whatever happened. 

“I knew it!” Hugenay exclaimed. “I tell you, 
boy, there’s no place in this room five valuable 
pictures could be hidden. No place!” 

“I think there is, sir,” Jupiter said, with sudden 
eagerness. He had notic^ something the men 
hadn’t and suddenly he thought he knew where 
the stolen pictures were hidden. It only remained 
to test his theory. 

“Let’s try it again,” Jupiter said. “Perhaps the 
volume wasn’t high enough.” 

He pushed the volume knob all the way 
round. Then he rewound the tape and started the 
scream once more. 

This time it burst upon them as a screech of 
such terror that they put their hands over their 
, ears. Up, up, up went the sound of the scream 
‘until it was almost unbearable. 

Then it happened. 

The glass in the large mirror on the wall 
cracked in a thousand pieces. Glass sprayed 
across the floor. In a second there was nothing 
left of the mirror but the frame and a few jagged 
pieces of glass sticking to it. 

Where the mirror had been was a brilliantly 
coloured picture. As they watched, it curled for- 
ward and fell to the floor, followed by four more 
pictures that had been carefully sandwiched be- 
tween the glass and the frame. 
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The pu^ose of the screaciiiig clock .-ss 

last explained. ^ 

Heedless of the broken glass, Hngensy ositsd 

forward to snatch up the first pictrii^ an ab^asS 
consisting of whirls of colour agah^t a bi^k 

background. ^ . t. 

“The pictures!” he exclaimed in tnumpn- 
“Half a million dollars’ worth, and at last I have 
them!” 

At that moment, the library door opened, and 
a voice behind them said sharply, ‘‘Put up your 
hands! You’re all under arrest!” 

There was stunned silence as they all turned 
and stared at the group of men in the doorway. 
Two policemen stood with drawn revolvers. Be- 
hind them Jupiter recognized Police Chief Rey- 
nolds of Rocky Beach, and Mr. Crenshaw, Pete’s 
father. Then Pete hims elf squirmed through the 
group into the room. 

“Jupel” he said anxiously. “Are you all ri^t? 
Golly, we were worried about you! I couldn’t 
get to sleep — wanted to tell you something — 
so I telephoned your house. Your uncle said you 
were at Bob’s, and Bob’s mother thought you 
both were at your house, Jupiter. I called Head- 
quarters, and you weren’t there either. Then I 
rode over to Heaquarters to see if you had left 
any message. I found your note about the deck 

room, so I tel^honea here,-' but ncbc-cv an- 
swered. " 
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“Then I got worried. I told Dad you and Bob 
were missing and he called CWef Reynolds. We 
all came here to investigate and it looks like we 
came just in time,” 

Chief Reynolds stepped forward and took the 
picture which Hugenay was holding. He care- 
fully placed it on the desk. 

“This was stolen from a gallery about two 
years ago,” he said- “I remember, photographs 
of it were circulated to police at the time,” 

He turned to Jupiter. 

“I had a hunch this might be serious,” he said. 
“I remembered about Bob being chased yester- 
day and something stolen from his car and 
figured you might be tangling with something 
big. Looks like we got here just in time to catch 
the thieves with the stolen goods,” 

- Jupiter turned and looked at Mr. Hugenay. 

.'’i - that the art thief had just been cap- 
turned after outwitting police for many years, he 
looked very calm. He was in fact smiling. Now 
he lowered his hands, took a cigar from his 
pocket and lit it. 

“Tell me, please,” he said, “with what crime 
am I charged?” 

“Well, possession of stolen goods will be 
enough to start with,” Chief Reynolds snapped. 
“Then maybe abduction, malicious damage — 
oh, we’ve got you on a lot of charges.” 

“Indeed?” Hugenay puffed on his cigar and 
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blew out a cloud of smoke. “Please do not make 
reckless accusations, m y dear fellow. I came nere 
in a public-spirited hunt for some stolen ari. 
treasures that had been hidden by Albert Clock. 

This boy be nodded at Jupiter, “will tell 

you that he and his friends were aiding me 
voluntarily with my search. 

“The damage to this room was done by per- 
mission of the lady in charge of the house It was 
necessary to find the stolen paintings. We have 
found them. We will now turn them over to you, 
gentlemen, and take our leave.” 

“Now wait a minute Chief Reynolds be- 

gan. 

“Tell them I am speaking the exact truth, 
boy,” Mr. Hugenay requested of Jupiter. 

Jupe blinked. It was true, of course, every- 
thing Hugenay had said. 

“Yes, Chief Reynolds,” Jupiter said reluct- 
antly. “We are here voluntarily and Mr. 
Hugenay was hunting for the hidden pictures. 
That’s all absolutely true.” 

“But we know all about him. He was going to 
keep them when he found them!” Chief Rey- 
nolds cried. ^ 


“That is a matter of opinion,” Hugenai 
You cannot -prove it. So if you will exci 
we will take biirMve now. You wUl not 
us, I m sure, because if you do I will file 
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for a million dollars for false arrest and I will 
win it.” 

He gestured to his men, whcTwere stai holding 
their hands up nervously. 

“Come on, men,” he said. “We are no longer 
needed here. We will say goodnight.” 

“Now wait a minute!” one of the policemen 
exclaimed. “You can’t slip out as easily as all 
that. We can hold these men for impersonating 
police officers, anyway!” 

“Really?” Mr. Hugenay yawned slightly. 
“Fred, please step forward Now, gentlemen, 
examine the insignia Fred is wearing. Notice the 
initials.” 

“N-Y-P-D!” Chief Reynolds said, puzzled, 

“Correct. Standing for New York Police De- 
partment. These men are actors, whom I hired 
to help me in this hunt. They are wearing uni- 
forms of the poh'ce d^artment of the City of 
New York, which is almost three thousand miles 
away. It is merely a harmless joke on my part. 
You can’t say that they are impersonating Los 
Angeles police officers — not when they are wear- 
ing New York City poUce uniforms ! ” 

Jupiter gulped. Now that he looked closely, it 
was true. Along with everyone else, he had taken 
it for granted the men were dressed as Los 
Angeles policemen. 

“Come, gentlemen,” Hugenay said and started 
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calmly towards the door. Chief Reynolds 
scratched his head. 

“Damed- if I can think of anything to arrest 
them for!” he said, in frustration. “I guess we’ll 
have to let them go.” 

Jupiter shook his head admiringly. Hugenay 
hadn’t got the pictures he had been after, but he 
was certainly making a clean getaway once 
again. 

At the doorway, Hugenay paused. He looked 
back at Jupiter. 

“It was a pleasure working with you, my boy,” 
he said. “I am only sorry we can’t work togethei 
professionally. With my training you would have 
a great future. Still, I am sure we will meet again 
some day.” 

In a moment -the outer door opened and 
closed and Hugenay and his men were gone. 
Chief Reynolds was stiU scratching his head. 

“Well,” he said, "I think it’s time for some ex- 
planations. Jupiter, just what is this whole thing 
all about?” 

Jupiter drew a deep breath. 

“Well, Chief Reynolds, it all started with a 
screaming clock. You see 

And he talked for quite a long time. 
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Alfred Hitchcock Speaking 

It is not necessary to relate all that Jupiter 
Jones told Chief Reynolds and the others How- 
ever, you might be interested in a few details 
that emerged before the case was officially 
closed. 

The stolen pictures which had caused Harry’s 
father’s arrest had been put under the linoleum 
by Mr. Clock himself, who was afraid the police 
might suspect him unless they had someone else 
to pin the guilt on. As soon as he safely could, 
Mr. Clock had then left the country and gone 
into hiding in South America. He wanted both 
, to get away from further police attention and to 

■’pe from Carlos, Jerry and Mr. Teeters, mem- 
ooi of the gang that had stolen the pictures who 
were pressing him to resume activity again. 

Mr. Clock had died of an illness in South 
America, as Hugenay had reported, so it was im- 
possible to bring him to justice. As for Carlos, 
Jerry and Mr. Jeeters, they were taken into 
custody in the garage where they had been left 
handcuffed. They admitted their part in the 
burglary ring, and cleared Harry’s father of any 
guilt whatever. He was released from prison, and 
reunited with his family. 
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scene in the filnL 

Mr. Dock had obtained a similar mirror 
and hung it in his library. He used it as the hid- 
ing place for stolen pictures until they were solcL 
The five he could not sell he left there, as it was 
the safest hiding place he knew. His reasons for 
wanting the mirror can only be guessed. It is my 
belief that he enjoyed knowing he could shatter 
the glass with a scream any time he wanted to, 
and perhaps intended to do it some day to amaze 
a group of friends. 

It was this trick Mr. Crenshaw had told Pete 
about, and which Pete thought Jupiter should 
know of. As Pete said, he had been unable to 
sleep and tried to telephone Jupiter, and finding 
both Jupiter and Bob unaccountably missing, 
had raised the alarm. 


Jupiter was inclined to be annoyed at himsel 
for not guessing that a large mirror could easil^ 
conceal several small pictures, but Bob and Pet! 
pomW out to him that he had so brilliantly sac- 
Medcd m other phases of the invesUgation that 
^ Muld be pardoned for not realizing this final 
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In fact, when Jupiter turned on the tape- 
recorded scream for the first time, he noticed 
the mirror shiver'Slightly and guessed what was 
supposed to happen. By turning up the volume, 
he was able to shatter the mirror in a dramatic 
enough manner to satisfy even him. 

One point remains. V^y did Mr. Clock send 
the strange messages to three friends, and the 
screaming clock to the writer, Rex King, instead 
of just writing to the police? Mr. King himself 
supplied the answer, which I am sure is the cor- 
rect one. 

To use Mr. King’s own words, “Bert knew I 
was down on my luck and hadn’t had a job for 
a long time. Here in Hollywood publicity is very 
important. I needed something to get my name 
n the papers, where movie and television pro- 
lucers would see it and remember me. 

“He dreamed up a scheme whereby I would 
(ind the missing pictures in a very dramatic 
[ashion, which would be in all the newspapers. 
\fter all, if I hadn’t been in the hospital when 
:he clock came, I could easily have contacted the 
others, solved the messages, and taken some re- 
porters and detectives to witness me finding the 
pictures. It would have been a big story, and Fd 
have got plenty of publicity. 

“Bert was a good friend, even if he was a thief, 
and the last thing he did was try to do me a 
Favour, so I can’t think too badly of him. I’m 
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only sorry it didn’t work out the way he planned, 
because I could use the publicity.” 

You’ll be pleased to know. I’m sure, that the 
stories in the newspapers did carry Mr. King’s 
name, and that he got several jobs as a result. 

As for The Three Inv^tigators, they have put 
this case in their Closed file and are looking for 
a new one. I can only wonder what it will be! 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK. 





A Message from Alfred Hitchcock 


It is a pleasure to welcome you on the sc{ of Ihe 
latest mystery starring those three lads who cnli 
themselves The Three Investigators. In the event tint 
you have not become acquainted with them in ilicir 
previous appearances, allow me to introduce Jupiter 
Jones, Pete Crenshaw, and Bob Andrew's, all of RocJ:y 
Beach, California, not far from the fabled city of 
Hollywood. 

Some time ago the three formed the detective firm 
of The Three Investigators to solve any my'stcric.s 
that came their way. Head of the firm is Jupiter 
Jones, who is known for his logical mind, his cool 
head, and his stubborn refusal to let any riddle pet 
the IxJtter of him. The Second In\’eslipator is Pcic 
Crenshaw', whose athletic skill serves the firm well in 
times of danger. The third and most studious mem- 
ber of the trio is Bob Andrews, who attends to 
research and record keeping. The firm makes its 
headquarters in a mobile home trailer hidden away in 
The Jones Salvage Yard, run by Jupiter’s aunt and 
uncle. 

“Wc Investigate Anylhing^’ is the boys' motto, and 
this time they prove it by joumeyinr, to a mndi in 
tlic California mountains to look into a ca^T: tluai 
moans, a legendary bandit who refuses to .sL-iy deid. 
and some very strange happenings in a deserted 
valley. N'S'Tiat tlicy find wall keep you biting your finger- 
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came again. He listened carefully, Ms hand cupped 
behind Ms ear. 

Pete stared, puTzled. “What are we doing, Jupe?” 

Jupiter didn't answer. Instead he turned and walk&i 
almost a hundred yards in the opposite direction. 

“Are we just going to walk all over tMs ridge. 
Jupe?” Bob asked, as pu 2 zled as Pete by Jupiter’s 
strange actions. 

Before Jupiter could reply, another eerie- moan 
floated through the vall^. “Aaaaaaaaaahhhhhhh — 
ooooooooo — ooool” 

Jupiter turned to them. “No, Bob, we’ve completed 
the experiment.” 

“What experiment?” Pete blurted out “We haven’t 
been doing anytMng but walk!” 

“We have listened to the moan from three different 
joints on tMs ridge,” Jupiter explained. “In my mind 

drew imaginary lines from where I listened to where 
he moans appeared to. originate. Where the three 
ines crossed is the exact source of the sound.” 

Bob suddenly imderstood. “Sure, Pete,” he said. 
Jit’s called triangulation. Engineers use it all the 

“Precisely,” Jupiter said. “Of course, the way I did 
t was very rough, but it will serve our purpose.” 

“What purpose, Jupe?” asked Pete. “I mean, what 
lid we find out?” 

‘'We have found that the exact source of the sound 
5 that cave in the mountain — ^El Diablo’s Cave,” 
upiter announced. 

“Gee. Jupe,” Pete exclaimed, “we knew that 
Iready. Mr, and Mrs. Dalton told us.” 

Jupiter shook Ms head. “Good investigators do not 
ccept what other people report without checking it 
bemselves. Witnesses are often unreliable, as Mr. 
litchcock has told us many times.” 
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Jupiter referred to the motion picture director. 
Alfred Hitchcock, who been a good friend of The 
Three Investigators ever since they had embarked on 
their adventures by trying to locate a haunted house 
for him to use in a film. 

“I guess you’re right,” Pete said. “Mr, Hitchcock 
did show us how little witnesses really see." 

“Or hear,” Jupiter added. "But now I have no 
doubt that the moaning does come from El Diablo’s 
Cave. All we have to do is find out what is moaning, 
and " 

The stocky boy did not finish his sentence, for 
the moan rolled out once more — weird and chilling 
in the deep twilight of the shadowy valley. "Aaaaaa- 
hhhhhh — ooooooooooooo — oooooo — ool" 

Even Jupiter shivered this time, as long shadows be- 
gan to creep across the vaJUcy. 

Pete swallowed hard. "Go^, Jupe, Mr, Dalton and 
the sheriff have searched the cave 'three times already. 
They didn’t find an)rthing.” 

“Maybe it’s some kind of animal,” Bob volun- 
teered. 

“It doesn’t sound like any.animal I ever heard," 
replied Jupiter, “and, anyway, the sheriff and Mr. 
Dalton would have found traces of any normal ani- 
mal. They’re expert hunters and trackers." 

“Any normal animal?" Fete repeated uneasily. 

“Maybe it’s some animal.no one knows is here." 
Jupiter said. “Or maybe.” and the First Investigator’s 
eyes sparkled, “it’s El Diablo himself!” 

“Oh, no you don’t I” Pete cried. “Wc don’t bclicv'e 
in ghosts — do we?” 

Jupiter grinned. “Who said anything about ghosts?” 

“But El Diablo’s been dead almost a hundred 
years," Bob objected. “If you don’t mean a gljosi, 
Jupe, what do you mean?” 
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Jupiter did not get a diance to answer, for at diat 
moment the siy beyond the valley was suddenly lit 
up by bright red flashes. The boys’ eyes widen^ as 
explosions se^ed to shalffi the whole vall^. 

“What is it, Jupe?” asked Bob. 

Jupiter shook his bead. *T don’t know.” 

The flashes stopped and the echo of the explosions 
faded away. The three boys looked at cadi other. 
Then Bob snaj^jed his fingas. 

‘T know, it’s the NavyI Remember whai we were 
coming up on the track, Jupe, we saw all those Navy 
shdps on practice manoeovies? HI bet tl^’re having 
target practice out in the Chaimel Islands.” 

5 laughed with relief. “Sure, they do that a 
i of times a year. I read about it in the news- 
They fire at some uninhabited island out 

» 

iter nodded. *Tt was even in the papers yester- 
•light firing practice. Come on. I want to get 
to the randb and find out more about this 

n 

I and Pete needed no urging for the valley had 
completely dark now. The three boys walked 
ir bikes, wbidi wwe parked on the dirt road 
[ them. 

denly, from across the valley, they heard a loud 
ing sound, followed by a long waiL 


)Id One 

rail died away across Moaning Valley, 
at wasn’t the moan from the cave!” cried Pete. 
Jupiter agreed. “That was a maul” 
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“In trouble,” added Bob. “Come on, fellows!” 

The sound had come from the base of the mou 
tain that stood between the valley and the occan- 
Devil Mountain, so called because of its jagged tw 
peaks shaped like horns. 

The boys raced across the valley to the foot ( 
Devil Mountain, where a pile of newly fallen rod 
lay strewn across the slope. Dust still filled the ai 

“Help!” a voice called feebly. 

Pete knelt down* beside the grey-haired man wl 
lay there, his leg twisted at a strange angle bcncai 
the rocks, his face contorted with pain. “Just 1 
quietly,” Pete told him. “We’ll get you out of hci 
right'away.” 

Pete stood up and looked at Jupiter. “I think h 
leg is broken. We’d better go for help quickly.” 

The man on the ground was dressed in the old wor 
dothes of a ranch hand. He gritted his teeth as i 
spoke. 

“You boys go to The Crooked-Y ranch house, 
work there. Tell Mr. Dalton to get some men ot 
here.” 

The boys looked at each other in dismay. Anoihj 
accident for one of Mr. Dalton’s men! More troubl 
in Moaning Vallcyl 

Pete had come to The Crooked-Y to spend a tw( 
w’eek vacation with Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, the nc 
owners of the ranch. Jess Dalton, a famous rode 
rider who had worked vnth Mr. Crenshaw in seven 
Western films, had dedded to retire and buy a ranc 
with his life savings. The Daltons had barely stanc 
rebuilding the run-down ranch when the troubl 
began. ^ 

Moaning Valley, wWch had 
name from andent Indian legend 
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events of old Spanisli days, had begun to moan again 
—after fifty years of silence. As if this was not enough 
to scare the hired ranch hands, the accidents had 
started. 

The first accident occurred while two of the ranch 
bands were riding throu^ Moaning Valley at di^ 
one evening. They suddenly heard a strange moaning 
noise, and their horses bolted, throwing both men. 
One of the men broke his arm, and both returned to 
the ranch talking about how there was “someflnng 
spooky in that ^ey”. Soon after, a herd of cattle 
stampeded for no apparent reason in the middle of 
the ni^t. Then a ranch hand walking in the valley 
at dusk swore he had seen a giant shape emerge 
from El Diablo’s Cave at the base of Devil Moun- 
tain. Shortly after that, two hands disappeared with- 
out any explanation and, though the sheriff insisted 
that he had found them in nearby Santa Carla, 
many of the ranch hands had refused to believe him. 

Pete hadn’t been at the ranch very long before he 
realised that the Daltons were extremely worried. 
Searches of the cave had revealed no explanation, and 
the sheriff could not pursue ghosts or legends. Both 
he and Mr. Dalton were sure there was some simple 
explanation, but so far no one had been able to find 
it. So Pete had hurriedly sent for Bob and Jupiter, 
explaining that there was a possible mystery for the 
Three Investigators to solve. The two boys had no 
trouble getting permission to come to the ranch, and 
the Daltons were glad to have them. 

The Crooked-Y was located only ten miles from 
the modem holiday resort of Santa Carla, and less 
than a hundred miles north of Rocky Beach on the 
California coast. The countryside consisted of rugged 
mountains, deep valleys and canyons, with isolated 
coves along the Padfic coast. Bob’s parents and 
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Jupiter’s aunt and uncle had thought it a fine idea f 
the boys to have a chance to see a real ranch and j 
riding, swimming and fishing. 

But the boys were not riding or fishing or swii 
ming; they were investigating the mystery of Moa 
ing Valley. And that was how they had discover! 
the man who lay there on the ground, his leg caug 
beneath the pile of fallen rocks. . 

“It’s this jinxed valley, that’s what it is,” the mj 
muttered in pain. “I never should have come here. . 
That moaning, that’s what did it.” 

“No, I don’t think so.” Jupiter said seriously. ' 
think the shock of the naval firing loosened son 
stones and the slide resulted. The side of Devil Mou: 
tain is very dry and quite steep.” 

“It was that moaningl” the injured man insisted 

“We’d better get some help, fellows,” Pete sait 
“We can’t get those rocks off him alone.” 

Just then a horse whinnied close by. The bo; 
turned to see three men riding over the top of tl 
valley towards them. One of the men led a ridcrle 
horse. The leading rider was Mr. Dalton himself. 

“What are you boys doing here?” Mr. Dalton d 
marided as he dismounted. He was a tall, wiry ms 
in a bright red shirt, faded blue jeans, and toolo 
high-heeled western boots. His tanned, leathery fa( 
was lined with worry. 

The boys explained how they had found the injure 
man. 

“How do you feel. Cardigo?” Mr. Dalton askc! 
as he knelt down beside the ranch hand. 

‘T’vc got a broken leg,” mumbled the man. “an 
it’s this jinxed valley that did it. I’m getting out.” 

“I think the firing of tlic guns loosened some rod 
and started the slide,” Jupiter explained. 

“Of course,” Mr. Dalton a^rriwt “Th.Tt «:-nc it Mn? 
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still now, Cardigo. and we’ll have you loose in a 
Jiffy” 

Moments later they had removed the rocks from 
the injured man, and the two ranch hands had gone 
for the truck. They badced up to the rock^all and 
carefully lifted Cardigo into the back. The truck 
drove off for the hospital in Santa Carla, and the three 
boys returned to thdr bikes. 

It was completely dark by the time Bob, Pete and 
Jupiter rode up to the randi house and parked their 
bikes. Altogether there were five ranch buildings: a 
bunkhouse for the hands, a large bam, a smaller 
bam, a cookhouse, and the main house. The main 
house was an old, two-storey, wood-beam and adobe 
structure surrounded by a deep, cool porch. The 
whole house was covered with the bright red flowers 
of trumpet vine, and the deep red blooms of bougain- 
villaea. Fenced corrals surrounded the entire group 
of buildings. 

Men were gathered in small grounds around the 
cookhouse, obviously talking about the acddent Their 
V, voices were low, but their faces showed fear and 
y anger. 

r The boys were about to go into the main house 
when a voice came out of the night — a. deep, harsh 
voice. 

“What have you boys been up to?” 

On the porch something mov^ and the boys made 
out the small, wiry form and sharp, weather-lined face 
of Luke Hardin, the ranch foreman. 

“Big place, this randi,” Hardin said. “Get lost 
mighty easy.” 

“We’re used to open country and mountains, Mr. 
Hardin,” Jupiter replied, “You don’t have to worry 
about us.” 

The foreman took a step towards them. *T beard 
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what you’ve been up to. Moanin’ Valley, that’s wh 
That place ain’t fit for youngsters, hear? You si 
away from there!” 

Before the boys could protest, the door of \ 
ranch house opened and a small, peppery' worn 
with grey hair and a deeply tanned face bustled o 

“Nonsense, Luke I” Mrs, Dalton snapped. “T 
boys aren’t children. They seem to have a heap me 
sense than you do.” 

“Moanin’ Valley ain’t a good place,” Hardin sr 
stubbornly. 

“A grown man like you,” Mrs, Dalton exclaimj 
“Afraid of a cave!” 

“I ain’t afraid,” Hardin said slowly. “But I au 
afraid to face facts, neither. I hVed around here ; 
ray life. Even when I was a boy I heard about Moani 
Valley. I never beheved the stories then, but now 
ain’t so sure.” 

“Fiddlesticks! It’s just old superstition and y< 
know it!” Mrs. Dalton said. Though she spo 
bravely, Mrs. Dalton couldn’t quite hide the fact th 
she, too, was worried. 

“What do you think causes the moaning. V 
Hardin?” Jupiter asked the foreman. 

The foreman squinted gravely at Jupiter. “Doi 
know, boy. No one else does, cither. We’ve lookc 
but no one’s found anything. Nodun' we could sc 
that is.” 

The foreman’s eyes seemed to glow in the dar 
“Indians always did say that no one could see Tl 
Old One!” 


El Diablo’s Escape 

“UJKnl" Mrs. Dalton cried. 

But Uic foreman stood his ground. **I ain’t .saying 
r believe die .stories. But a man’s got to look straight 
at ihing-s. Tliat cave’s .started moanin’ again, but so 
far nobody’.s found nothin’ to explain it. K it ain’t 
Die Old One, wliat do you reckon it is?” 

Witli that, Luke Hardin walked down off the porcli 
toward.s the bunkliousc. Mrs. D.alton stared after him 
with a worried expression. 

‘i'm afraid this is affecting all of us,” Mrs. Dalton 
said. “Luke’s as brave a man as I ever saw. I never 
heard him talk tliat way before.” 

“I wonder why ho decided to talk to us about Tlio 
Old One?” Jupiter nskeri tlioughtfully. 

Mrs. Dalton suddenly .smiled. “I expect Lttke’s just 
tired. We’ve all been worried and working too hard. 
Now, what do you boys say to .some milk and 
cookies?” 

“Yes, ma'am!” Pete an.swcrcd quickly for all of 
them. 

Soon the boys were eating cookies in Uie comfort- 
able living-room of tlic old rancli house. Colourful 
Indian rugs covered the floor under the rustic kand- 
hewn furniture, and a large stone fireplace almost 
filled one wall. Tlic mounted heads of deer, l)car, and 
mountain Hons hung on the walls. 

’‘Just what fs The Old One, Mrs. Dalton?” Jupiter 
asked, helping him.sclf to anoUjcr cookie. 

“An old Indian legend, Jupiter, nothing more. 
When the Spaniards fir.st came here a very long time 
ago the loeal Induans said that a black and shiny 
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monster called The Old One lived in a pool deep in- 
side the cave in Devil Mountain.” 

Pete blinked. “But if no one could sec TTie Old One, 
how did they know it was black and shin y?” 

Mrs. Dalton laughed. “There, you see? Of course 
it doesn’t make sense. I suppose they believed that 
someone had once se^ the thing and told others about 
it, and that’s how the story was handed down.” 

“What did the Spaniards think?” Bob asked, 

“Well, that was a long time ago,” Mrs. Dalton 
said, “and they were pretty superstitious, too. They 
said they didn’t beheve it but they never went near 
the valley if they could help it. Only the very bravest, 
like El Diablo himself, went into the cave.” 

“Can you tell us about El Diablo?” Jupiter asked. 

At that moment Mr. Dalton entered the room, 
accompanied by a small, thin man who wore heavy 
glasses. The boys had met the man earlier. He was a 
house guest of the Daltons, Professor Walsh. 

“Ah, boys, I hear that you have been out at our 
mysterious Moaning Valley,” said the professor. 

“Foolishness I” Mr. Dalton snapped, “Nothing has 
happened there that doesn’t happen on any ranch. 
Simple accidents, nothing more,” 

“Of course you’re right,” Professor Walsh said, 
“but I’m afraid your men don’t bcUeve that. Unedu- 
cated people would rather believe in supernatural 
forces than in their own carelessness.” 

“K only we could find the cause and show them.” 
Mr. Dalton said. “After this accident to-night I’ll lose 
more men. But even Jupiter here could see that the 
slide was caused by that naval gnnfirc off the coast.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” Jupiter interrunted. “but \vc. 
would like to help if we could. Wc’\ 
pericncc in tin’s sort of thing, as Mr. 
have told you.” 
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“Experience?” Mr. Dalton repeated, staring at the 
boys. 

Jupiter produced two cards from his pocket and 
handed them to Mr. Dalton. The tall rancher studied 
them. The first, a large business card, said: 


THE THREE INVESTIGATORS 

**We Investigate Anything 

7 ? ? 

First Investigator - JoHiut Jones 
Second Investigator - PEm. CsmssAW 
I Records and Research - Bob Andkbws 

--f-r -■ 

Mr. Dalton frowned, “Investigators, eh? WeU, I 
don’t know, boys. The sheriff might not like boys 
iaterfering,” 

/ Professor Walsh looked at the card, “Why the ques* 
, • ' tion marks, boys? Do you doubt your ability as detec- 
tives?” 

The professor smiled at his own joke, but Bob and 
Pete oky grinned and waited for Jupe to explain. 
Adults always asked about the question marks, which 
was exactly what Jupiter wanted. 

“No, sir,” Jupiter said. “The question marks are 
our symbol. They stand for questions unanswered, 
mysteries unsolved, em'gmas of all sorts that we 
attempt to unravel. So far we have never failed to 
explain any riddle we’ve found.” 

Jupiter said the last proudly. But Mr. Dalton was 
looking at the second card, a small green one. Each of 
the boys had one, and they all read the same: 
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This certifies that the bearer is a Volunteer Junior 
Assistant Deputy co-operating with the Police Force 
of Rocky Beach. Any assistance given him will be 
appreciated. 

Samuel Reynolds 
Chief of Police 

Professor Walsh peered at the card through his 
tliick glasses. “Well, well. Very impressive, boys. You 
do indeed have fine credentials.’’ 

“You boys certainly showed more sense to-night 
than half the adults around here,” Mr. Dalton said 
at last. “Maybe three boys with a fresh viewpoint are 
just what we need to solve this nonsense. I’m sure 
there’s a simple explanation, and if you promise to 
be very careful around that cave, I say go ahead and 
investigate.” 

“We’ll be careful 1” the boys cried in unison. 

Mrs. Dalton smiled. ‘Tm sure there’s some very 
simple explanation we’ve all missed.” 

IMton snorted. “I say it’s the wind blowing 
through those old tunnels and nothing more.” 

Jupiter finished the last cookie. "You and the 
sheriff have searched the cave, sir?” 

“From one end to the other. Many of the passages 
are blocked by debris from old earthquakes, but we 
searched every one we could find.” 

“Did you find anything that looked as if it had 
changed recently?” Jupiter questioned. 

“Changed?” Mr. Dalton frowned. “Nothing we 
could see. What are you getting at. son?" 

“Well, sir,” Jupiter explained. “I undcrsLind that 
the moaning only began a month ago. Before that it 
hadn’t been heard for at least fifty j'cars. If the wind 
is causing the sound, then it seems only that 

something must have changed inside the cav - make 
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the moaning sound start again. I mean, I doubt if thi 
wind has changed.” 

“Hah!” Professor Walsh said. “There’s clear logic 
Dalton. Perhaps these boys can solve your mystery.’ 

Jupiter ignored the interruption. “I also under 
stand,” he went on, “that the moaning occurs on!; 
at night, which would not be the case if the win< 
alone were responsible. Have you noticed if it hap 
pens every windy night, by any chance?” 

“No, I don’t think it does, Jupiter,” Mr. Daltoi 
was be ginnin g to look really interested. “I see wba 
you mean. If it were just die wind, then we shouli 

hear moaning every windy ni^t Of course, i 

could be a combination of wind and some specia 
atmospheric condition.” 

Professor Walsh smiled. “Or it could be El Diablo 
come back to ride again!” 

Pete gulped. “Don’t say that. Professor. Jup< 
already said the same thing 1” 

Professor Walsh looked over at Jupiter. “He did 
did he? You’re not going to tell me that you believ< 
•,in ghosts, are you, young man?” 

“No one knows about ghosts for sure, sir,” Bot 
put in seriously. “However, we’ve never actuallj 
found a real ghost.” 

"I see.” the professor said. “Well, the Spanisl 
people have always insisted that El Diablo will come 
back when he is needed. I’ve done a great deal oi 
research, and I can’t really say that he couldn’t come 
back.” 

“Research?” Bob asked, 

“Professor Walsh is a professor of history.” Mrs 
Dalton explained, “He’s here in Santa Carla for a year 
to do special research on Califonua history. Mr. 
Dalton thought he might be able to help us explain 
Moaning Valley to our ranch hands.” 
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“With no luck so far,** the professor admitted. 
“But perhaps you boys would be interested in the full 
story of El Diablo? I’m thinking of writing a book 
on his colourful career.” 

“That would be great I” Bob exclaimed. 

“Yes, I would like to hear more about him.” 
Jupiter agreed. 

Professor Walsh leaned back in his chair and be- 
gan to tell the story of El Diablo and his famous last 
adventure. 

In the early days of Gdifomia the land that now 
made up The Crooked-Y ranch had been part of the 
Delgado Rancho. The estate of the Delg^o family 
had been one of the largest grants of land given to 
the Spanish settlers by the King of Spain, The Spani- 
ards did not come to California in l^e numbers, as 
the English did in the eastern part of America. So the 
Delgado Rancho remained a vast private domain for 
many generations. 

Then settlers began to come to California from the 
East, and slowly the land of the Delgados was ^ven 
away, lost, or stolen. After the Mexican War, Cali- 
fornia became part of the United States, and more 
and more Americans arrived to settle the land, especi- 
ally after the great Gold Rush of 1849. By 1880 
almost all the great domain of the Delgados was gone, 
except a small area about the size of The Crooked-Y 
that included Moaning Valley. 

The last of the I>eIgados, Caspar Ortiga Jesus dc 
Delgado y Cabrillo, was a brave and fiery young man 
who grew up hating the American settlers. He thought 
as them as thieves who had stolen his family’s land. 
Young Caspar had h'ttJc money and no pow-cr, but he 
longed to avenge his family and regain his land. Hr. 
decided to become the champion 
Spanish-Mcxican families who had bo 
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for so long. Hiding out in the hills, he became an out 
law. To the Spanish people he was a new Robin Hood 
To the Americans he was nothing more than £ 
bandit 

The Americans named Caspar Delgado El Diablo— 
The Devil-after the mountain where he had his cave 
headquarters. But for two years they could not catcl 
him. -He stole tax money, scared away tax collectors 
raided American government offices and stole theu 
funds, and generally helped the Spanish-speaking Cali 
fomians and terrorized the Americans. 

But in 1888 El Diablo was finally captured by the 
sheriff of Santa Carla County. In a famous trial, 
which the Spanish-speaking people said was a fake, 
he was sentenced to hang. Then, two days before he 
was to be executed, some friends help^ him in a 
daring daylight escape. El Diablo climbed over the 
roof of the courthouse, jumped several feet to another 
roof, and finally leaped on to the back of his ’ivaiting 
black horse. 

Wounded in his escape, and closely pursued by the 
sheriff and his posse, H E^blo rode to his hide^jut 
-in the cave in Moaning Valley, The sheriff and his 
men blocked all known exits, but they did not go in- 
side. They thought that El Diablo would have to come 
out when he became hungry, or when his wound be- 
came too painful to endure. 

Though they stood watch for several days, there 
was no sign of El Diablo. But all the time they 
waited, they heard a strange moaning coming from 
somewhere bmde the cave. Naturally they assumed 
that the moans came from the wounded bandit. Fin- 
ally the sheriff ordered his men inside. They searched 
every passage and cavern for four days, but found 
nothing. They searched the whole countryside, too. 
But they never uncovered a trace of El Diablo — not 
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him, or his body, or his clothes, or his pistol, or his 
horse, or his money. Nothing. 

El Diablo was never seen again. Some said that 
his faithful sweetheart, Dolores de Castillo, had gone 
into the cave through a secret entrance and helped 
him escape, and that they had fled far away to a new 
life in South America. Others said that friends spirited 
him out and then hid him in rancho after rancho for 
many years. 

But most people said that El Diablo never left the 
cave, that he simply remained hidden where the 
Americans could not find him, and that he was still 
there I For many years, every lime there was an un- 
solved robbery or act of violence, it was said to have 
been El Diablo, still riding through the rught on bis 
great black horse. The moaning continued somewhere 
inside the cave, which became known as El Diablo’s 
Cave. 

“Then,” Professor Walsh concluded, “the moaning 
suddenly stopped. The Spanish-speaking people said 
that El Diablo had grown weary and given up his 
raids — but that he was still in the cave waiting for a 
time when he would be really needed!” 

“Gosh,” Pete exclaimed. “You mean some people 
think he’s still there in the cave?” 

“How could he be?” Bob asked. 

“WeU, boys,” the professor said, “Fve done a great 
deal of research on El Diablo. For cxnmplc, all his 
old pictures show him wearing his pistol on the right 
hip, but I am certain he was lefl-h^dcdl”^ 

Jupiter nodded thoughtfully. “’Tbc^ stories about 
such a legendary figure are often false.” 

“Exactly,” Professor Walsh said. “Now' tlic oflidal 
story has always been that he died of his wound 
dial night in the cave. But I have 
closely, and I am convinced tliat 1 
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not have been fatal. Since he was only eighteen years 
old in 1888, it is entirely possible that El Diablo is 
still alive!” 


4 

The Investigation Begins 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Walsh!" Mr. Dalton exploded. 
“Why, that would make him almost a hundred years 
old. A man that old isn’t likely to be running around 
the countryside!” 

“I think you’d be surprised how spiy a man of a 
hundred can be,” Professor Walsh said quietly. 
“There are reports of men in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains of southern Russia who still ride and fight when 
they are a hundred or more. Anyway, our phantom 
isn’t doing much more than moan from a cave.” 
“That’s true, sir,” Jupiter said. 

“Also,” Professor W^h pointed out, “it is entirely 
, possible that El Diablo mi^t have descendants. Per- 
haps a son or even a grandson is carrying on his 
career.” 

Mr. Dalton began to look a little less sceptical. 
“That sounds more likely. The people who had the 
ranch before us never used Moaning Valley, but we 
are plaiming to build a range corral out there. Per- 
haps some descendant doesn’t want El Diablo’s legend 
interfered with.” 

“Jess, that could be the answer!” Mrs. Dalton 
cried. “Don’t you remember? Some of our older 
Mexican ranch hands were against our plan to use 
Moaning Valley even before the moaning began.” 

“And they were among the first to leave us,” Mr. 
Dalton exclaimed. ‘To-morrow I’m going to talk to 
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the sheriff and see if he knows of any descendants o! 
El Diablo.” 

‘‘Perhaps you’d all like to see a picture of E 
Diablo,” Professor Walsh said. He took a small pic 
ture from his pocket and passed it around. It showee 
a slim young man with burning, dark eyes and j 
proud face. The picture, which was obviously £ 
photograph of a painting, seemed to prove that E 
Diablo had been little more than a boy. He wore £ 
wide-brimmed, high-crowned black vaquero som 
brero, a short black jacket, a black shirt with a higl 
neck, and tight black trousers that flared at the bot 
tom above shiny black pointed boots. 

“Did he always wear black?” Bob asked. 

“Always,” Walsh replied. “He said that he was ir 
mourning for his people and his country.” 

“He was a bandit and nothing more, and tomorrow 
111 talk to the sheriff to see if any fools are trying 
to continue his legend,” Mr. Dalton said firmly, Ther 
the lean rancher smiled. “And interesting as I admi 
El Diablo is, a ranch doesn’t run itself. I have worl 
to do to-night, and you boys must be tired from youi 
trip. I expect 111 be working you hard to-morrow 
Pete’s Dad said you wanted to learn all about how 2 
ranch operates, and the only way to leam is to do the 
work.” 

“We’re really not at all tired, Mr. Dalton,” Jupitei 
said briskly. “Are we, fellows?” 

“Not at all,” Bob agreed. 

“Gosh, no,” Pete echoed. 

“It’s still early and a clear night,” Jupe went on, 
“and we’d like to look around the ranch as much as 
we can. The beach is especially interesting at night. 
There’s some remarkable flora and fauna up here 
along the sea-shore that only appears at night.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalton looked imnressed. Junitp.r’c 
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correct use of so many big words always made adults 
think that he must be older than he actually was. 
Bob and Pete, however, were aware that Jupe had 
more on his mind than a walk along the beach. They 
tried to look as wideawake as possible. 

“Well . . .** Mrs. Dalttm be^ dubiously. 

"Why not, boys?” Wt. Dalton decided. “It’s early, 
and I expect die first ni^t on a ranch is too exdting 
to be wasted in sleep.” He turned to his wife. “Do 
them good, Martha. Better to look around the beach 
to-night, because PH be keeping them pretty buty 
starting tomorrow.” 

“AU right then,” Mrs. Dalton smiled. “Off with 
you, but no later than ten o’clock. We get up early 
here.” 

The three boys did not wait for further talk. They 
carried their cookie plates and milk glasses to the 
kitchen and went out the bade door. 

As soon as they were out of the house, Jupiter 
started to give instructions. “Pete, you go to the bam 
and get that long ccwl of rope I saw hanging there. 
Bob, you go up to your room and get our chalk and 
our flashlights. Fll get our bikes ready.” 

“Are we going to the cave, Jupe?” Bob asked. 

“Right. That is the only place to solve the mystery 
of Moaning Valley.” 

“The cave?” Pete gulped, “Now? Couldn’t we see 
more in the day-time?” 

“The moaning only happens at m'ght,” Jupiter 
pointed out, “and when you’re inside a cave day-time 
doesn’t make any difference. Besides, the cave doesn’t 
moan every night. We know that it’s been moaning 
to-night, and if we don’t go now we might have to 
wait for days.” 

By this time the other two were convinced. They 
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moved swiftly into operation, and shortly afterwards 
the three boys met at the ranch gate. 

Pete tied the long coil of rope to his luggage car- 
rier, and they bicycled away along, the narrow dirt 
road. The night was warm and the moon was up now, 
shining down on the silvery road that lay ahead. 

Although the Crooked-Y Ranch stretched for miles 
along the shore of the Pacific Ocean, the sea itself 
was hidden by the coastal mountains. In the moon- 
li^t the rocky mountains were tall and silent, and 
the green live-^ trees looked like pale white ghosts. 
As they rode, the boys could hear the herds of cattle 
moving restlessly in the fields, the horses snorting and 
whinnying close to the road. 

Then suddenly, without warning, the eerie moan 
floated out across the valley. 

''Aaaaaaaaacuihhhhhhh — oooooooooooooooooo — 
oooooooo — oor 

Even though they had expected it, Pete and Bob 
both jumped nervously. 

“G<x)d,” whispered JupitCT. “The moaning hasn’t 
stopped.” 

T^y quietly parked thrfr bikes and from the high 
ridge looked across the moonlit valley at the dark 
opening of El Diablo’s Cave. 

“Gosh, Jupe,” Bob said. ‘T keep thinking I see 
things moving.” 

“And I hear noises,” Pete added. 

“Yes,” Jupiter smd firmly. “But that is your 
imgination. In eerie surroundings like these, the 
simplest sound seems frightening. Now are we all 
ready? Bob. check the flashlights again.” 

Bob tested the flashlights and Pete looped the rope 
over his shoulder. Each boy took his piece of chalk 
in his hand. 

“Caves can be dangerous unless you take the 
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5 

E! Diablo’s Cave 

Pete threw himself at Jupiter, knocldng the First In 
vestigator away from the mouth of the cave. Th( 
boulder struck the ground with shattering foro 
directly where Jupiter had been standing. 

Bob scrambled to his feet. “Are you all right?” h< 
asked anxiously. 

Pete stood up. “I think so. Are you, Jupe?” 

Jupiter got up more slowly and brushed at hi: 
clothes. His eyes had that faraway look that the] 
always got when he was thinking. 

“I was unable to move. A most interesting menta 
reaction,” he mused. "It’s similar to the way a smal 
animal becomes paralysed when a snake looks at it 
The animal liteitdly can’t move, and is easily caught 
when it could have escaped.” 

Bob and Pete both stared at thdr friend as he 
coolly analysed such a narrow escape from injury. 
Jupiter gazed up at the side of Devil Mountain in the 
moonlight. 

“There seem to be many loose boulders up there,” 
Jupe observed, “and the mountain-side is very dry. 
I ima^e it’s quite common for rocks to fall here. 
The naval gunnery probably loosened them in many 
places.” 

The three boys approached the big rock. It was 
buried deep in Uw ground only a few yards from the 
entrance to El Diablo’s cave. 

Look, there are marks on it!” Bob was pointing 
at the twulder. “Gosh. Jupe. do you think someone 
pushed U down on us?” 
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"There cere some marks,” Jupiter said after he had 
examined the rock more carefully. "Of course that is 
not so surprising.” 

“It hit against a lot of other rocks on its way 
down,” Pete pointed out 

“We didn’t see anyone up there,” Bob said. 

Jupiter nodded, "Still, someone up there might not 
want to be seen.” 

"Gee, maybe we better go back,” Pete said. 

“No. but weTl be even more careful,” Jupiter said. 
"At least rocks can’t fall down a mountain at us 
when we’re inside the cave.” 

With Jupiter in the lead, the boys entered the cave. 
They tum^ on thdr flashlights, and Bob marked the 
first question mark and arrow at the entrance. 

Even with their flashlights on, they could see noth- 
ing but a long, dark passage that went straight into 
Devil Moimtain. Its walls were smooth, and the ceil- 
ing was just high enough to pennit Pete — the tallest 
investigator — to stand up. For a distance of about 
forty feet the passageway continued to be a straight 
tuimel with smooth stone walls. Then it suddenly 
opened into a large cavern. 

The boys shone their flashlights all around the 
cavern. They were in a huge room with a towering 
ceiling. The far end of the cavern was so distant they 
could only Just see it. 

“It’s l^e a big city railroad station!” Bob ex- 
claimed. “I never saw so big a cave.” His voice 
sounded hollow and faraway. 

“Hello 1” Pete called. 

"Hello . . , hello , « . hello-ooooooo" his voice 
echoed. 

The boys laughed. The echoes seemed to bounce 
through the cavern. "Hello . . . hello-oocoo!" shouted 
Bob. 
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WWle Pete and Bob were shouting, Jupiter was 
inspecting the huge cavern more closely with the help 
of his jiashlight. 

“Look I” he suddenly called to them. 

To their left, in the wall was a small black hole 
—the opening of a passage that ^med to lead out 
of the cavern. The boys aimed their flashlights at the 
walls on both sides of the cavern. They saw many 
more openings— at least ten passages that led from 
the big cavern deeper into the mountain. 

“Jeepers.” Pete said, “which way do we go?” 

All the passages looked about the same— barely 
high enough for Pete to stand up in, and about four 
feet wide. 

Jupiter frowned. “It is obvious that El Diablo’s 
Cave must be a large complex of passages and cham- 
bers all through the mountmn.” 

“Maybe that’s why the posse couldn’t find El 
Diablo,” Bob said. “There were so many passages that 
be could stay hidden.” 

Jupiter nodded. “That seems a likely explanation.” 

“How does a cave like this get started anyway?” 
Pete asked, looldng around with awe. 

“Water erosion mostly,” Bob explained. "I’ve read 
about it in the library. A mountain like this is made 
up of different rocks, some softer than the others. 
The water comes in and wears away the softer rock. 
It takes miUicms of years sometimes. A lot of this 
area was under water a long time ago.” 

“Bob’s right,” Jupiter said. “But I’m not sure that 
all of these passages are natural. Some of them look 
man-made. Maybe by El DiablO’s men.” 

“Or miners. Jupe,” Bob said. “I read how they used 
to look for gold around here.” 


Pe^ w^shining his light at first one passage ti 
another. Where do we start looking?” he asked. 
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to the first side passage, and the boys entered the 

tunnel. . 

They moved cautiously, their flashhghts probmg 

ahead untU, less than thirty feet from the entrance, 
the tunnel suddenly ended. It did not end in a blank 
wall but in a pile of fallen rock that completely 
blocked the passage. 

“Mr. Dalton said many of the tunnels were blocked 
by old earthquakes,” Bob recalled. 

Pete looked worried. “Do you t hink it’s still 
dangerous?” 

“No,” Jupiter said. “The ceilings are very solid. It 
took a heavy shock to make tihese rocks fall, and then 
only the very weakest places fell. This is a very safe 
cave.” 

They retraced their steps, and tried the next four 
tunnels, carefully marking each witranoe. All four 
passages ended in piles of fallen rocks. 

“We’re wasting time,” said Jupiter finally. “We’ll 
split up and each search a passage. They seem quite 

“We’ll each go through our tunnel until we can 
see the end,” Bob agreed, “unless it turns out not to 
be blocked.” 

“That’s it,” Jupiter said. “If one of us finds a clear 
passage he can come back and wait here for the 
others.” 

Quickly, each of the boys plunged into a tunnel, 
hopefully shining his flashlight ahead. 

Jupiter found that his passage was natural for only 
a short distance. Then his flashli^t revealed beams 
and braces that held up the walls, as in a mine shaft. 
He moved ahead cautiously for a few more yards 
studying the floor and walls of the shaft. 

Abruptly he came to a wall of rock and dirt that 
blocked the passage. Kneeling down to inspect the 



barricade more closely, he discovered a small, hard 
black stone that puzzled him. It was quite different 
from any stone he had ever seen. He stuck it into his 
pocket to examine later. 

Just then a yell echoed through the passage. 

“Jupe! Bob I Hurry r* 

At that moment Bob was in another cavern 
similar to the first they had found. The tuimel he 
had been exploring had led him straight into another 
cavern. He was standing there dismayed because this 
one, too, had many sm^ passages tMt led out of it. 
He had just decided to return to the first cavern and 
wait for the others when he heard Pete’s yell. Imme- 
diately he ruAed back to the entrance of his tunnel. 

Meanwhile, Jupiter was racing towards the mouth 
of Pete’s tunnel. Suddenly something came hurtling at 
him out of the dark. The next thing he knew he was 
sprawling on the stone floor with some wild creature 
clawing at him. 

“Help!” a voice called in fri^t. 

The voice was almost in Jupiter’s ear. It was Bob’s 
voice. 

“Bob, it’s me I” cried Jupiter. 

The hands that were clawing at Jupe relaxed, and 
the two boys shone their lights on eacb other. 

“Gosh, I thought something had grabbed me,” Bob 
said. 

“My reaction was the same.” Jupiter said. “It was 
a case of panic brought on by Pete’s call for 

“Pete!” Bob cried. 

“Come on!” said Jupe. 

The two boys raced into the passage Pete had taken, 
rbe tunnel seemed longer than the others. They had 
ijeen running for some Stance before they saw a light 
ihead. It was coming from Pete’s flashlight. 
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“Here lam!” Pete called. ^ 

Bob and Jupiter burst out of the passage mto stiU 
another large caveriL Pete stood in the centre, me 
beam of his flashlight trained on the left wall. He 
was looking pale. 

“There was . . . something in here!” Pete stam- 
mered, ‘1 saw it. All black and shiny!” 

Bob and Jupiter focused their flashlights on the 
wall. They could see nothing at all. 

“I tell you I saw something,” Pete insisted. “When 
I came out of the tunnel I heard a noise. I shone my 
light and saw . . . this . . . thingl Over there near the 
wall. It was big. I was so surprised I dropped my light, 
and when I picked it up the thing was gone.” 

Bob looked sceptical. “Maybe you were just ner- 
vous, Pete. We shouldn’t have split up.” 

But Jupiter walked over to the wall where Pete 
said he had seen the black, riiiny shape. He knelt 
down. 


“Pete wasn’t just nervous. Bob,” Jupiter said. 
“Look here,” 


Pete and Bob hurried to where Jupe was kneeling. 
There were two large, dark marks on the stone floor. 
Big, egg-shaped footprints that reflected the bright 
beam of the flashlight 

“What . . Bob hesitated. “What is it Jupe?” 
“Something wet” Jupiter said. “Water probably, 
but it mi^t be something else.” 

“Ugh,” Pete gulped. 

Jupiter shone his li^t all across the floor. There 
^ no other marks. The ceiling, too, was completely 


“There’s nothing else wet around,” he said. “Pete 
was standing here. Something 

that left wet marks.” 
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“Marks that big? They must be two or three feel 
long!” Bob said. 

“At least,” Jupiter said solemnly. “Big and wet and 
shiny. Sort of a 

“Monster!” Pete finished the sentence for Jupiter. 

“The Old One!” Bob exclaimed. 

The three boys looked at each other nervously. 
They did not believe in unknown monsters, but what 
could have made such big, wet marks? 

Then a powerful glare of li^t fixed the three boys 
like moths against the wall. A harsh voice called 
from behind dazzling light 

“What’s goin’ on here?” 

A figure came slowly towards them — a bent twisted 
figure with a wild white beard, carrying an enormous- 
looking rifle. 


6 

A Dangerous Passage 

The old man xminted towards the dark tunnels that 
led from the cavern. 

“Them passages goes a far piece inside,” he said 
in a high, aacked voice. "You young-uns could get 
lost mighty easy in there.” 

Tlie old man’s red-rimmed eyes gleamed wickedly. 
“Got to be mightly careful here,” he croaked, 
"Got to know the country, yessir. &venty years I 
lived out here, never lost my scalp. No sir. Got to 
think ahead, that’s the story. Know the country and 
fight the enemy.” 

"Scalp?” Pete stared. “You fought Indians? 
Here?” 

The old man waved his ancient rifle. “Injuns 1 I’ll 
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tell you about Injuns, I will. Lived with Injuns all 
my life. Fine people but hard enemies, yessir. Almost 
lost my scalp twice. Ute country and Apache coun- 
try. Sneaky, the Apaches. But I got away.” 

“I don’t think there are any Indians now, sir,” 
Jupiter said politely, “and we won’t become lost.” 

The old man’s eyes suddenly focused on the boys. 
For the first time he actually seemed to be seeing 
them. “Now?” he repeated. “Of course there’re no 
Injuns now. Are you boys crazy? You must be, 
wandering around in the cave. Strangers around here, 
eh?” His voice was lower now, and steadier, and he 
had lost his wild look. 

Bob was the first to reply. “Yes sir, we’re from 
Rocky B^ch.”- 

“We’re staying at The Crooked-Y with Mr. and 
/hs. Dalton,” Jupiter explained. “Mr. . . . ?” 

“Ben Jackson. You boys can call me Ben,” the old 
nan said. “The Daltons, eh? Rne people, yes-siree. 

: was passing this old cave and thou^t I heard seme- 
me yell out. Guess that was one of you, eh?” 

“Yes sir,” Jupiter said, “but we weren’t lost. You 
ee, we mark our way so we always know how to 
:et back.” 

“Blaze a trail, eh? Well now, that’s mighty smart, 
reckon maybe you would have been okay out in the 
ig country in the old days. What are you doing in 
ere. anyway?” 

“We’re trying to find out what makes the moaning 
3und,” Bob explained. 

“Only it stopped as soon as we came in,” Pete 
dded. 

Suddenly the old man seemed to crouch. His eyes 
louded again, and grew wary. The change was so 
artling that for a moment the boys could almost 
lagine they were looking at a different person. 
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“Moanin’, eh?” Ben’s voice was hi^-pitched 
again “Folks say it’s El Diablo come back. Not me. 
no sir. I say it’s The Old One. that’s what I say. 

‘The Old One lived in this here cave long before 
any white man showed up,” he went on. ‘Time don t 
mean anything to The Old One. You boys stay out 
of here or The Old One’ll get you sure. Jess Dalton, 
he better stay out, too. The sheriff, all of them. The 
Old One’ll get them alll” 

The old man’s voice crackled in the dark shadows 
of the cavern. Bob and Pete looked nervously at 
Jupiter, who was watching old Ben intently. 

“Have you ever seen him, Mr. Jackson?” Jupiter 
asked. “The Old One, I mean? Have you seen him 
here in the cave?” 

“Seen him?” the old man cackled. “I seen some- 


thing, yessir. More’n once I seen it.” 

The old man looked around warily, and then once 
again he changed. His twisted body straightened, his 
eyes cleared, his voice lowered and became calm. 

“Well, you boys better come on out with me now. 
Can’t leave you yelhng in here, eh?” 

Jupiter nodded, “I dunk we’ve seen enough for 
now anyway. You’re quite right, it does seem easy 
to become lost in here.” 


The old man picked up his electric lantern. Its 
bright light made the shadows of the cave seem far 
less menadng. 


They soon found their way out into the quiet 
valley. As the old man walked them to their bikes, 
Jupiter cocked his ear towards the cave to listen. But 
the moaning sormd did not come again. They thanked 
Ben Jackson for coming in to find them and said 
good night. 

Only The Old One s smarter than anyone. You bov<? 
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better be careful. You tell Jess Dalton, The Old One 
is watching, yessir.” 

The old man’s cackling laughter followed the Mys 
as they rode down the dirt road in the moonlight. 
Rounding a curve,. Jupiter suddenly stopped his bike. 

“Oooffl” Pete grunted, narrowly missing him. 

Bob stepped on his brakes. “What’s wrong, Jupe?” 
he asked. 

“The Three Investigators do not give up until a 
job is completed,” Jupiter said, his bike already 
turned round and headed back the way they had 
come. 

“I think we should go back to the ranch,” Bob 
said. 

“So do I,” Pete added quickly. 

“’^o to one, Jupe,” Bob pointed out. 

It Jupiter had already started pedalling back the 
they had come. Bob and Pete watched for a 
lent, then began to follow him. They both knew 
j was no stopping Jupiter once he had an idea in 
lead. 

hen they caught up with The First Investigator, 
.as peering cautiously around the curve in the 
road- 

t’s all clear,” Jupiter said. “Come on.” 

Wiat are we doing, Jupe?” Bob asked as The 
Investigator got off his bike. 

/e’re going to leave the bikes here and walk.” 
er explained. “We’ll try to keep out of sight.” 
Aiere do we walk to?” Pete wanted to know, 
just noticed that this road curves around DevU 
ifain towards the sea,” Jupiter explained. “I want 
e if there is another entrance on the ocean 

b and Pete followed Jupiter down the dark road, 
valley was shadowy in the moonlight. Shapes 
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in the moonlight. The boys climbed the fence and 
looked down over the ste^ diff. 

“We’ll go to the ri^t, towards the cave,** Jnpe 
said, “Pete had better lead and I'll come last We’ll 
rope ourselves together tihe way mountain dimbas do, 
Then if we come to any difficult places, we’ll cross 
them one at a time.’' 

. The boys quickly roped themselves together at tbdi 
waists, and Pete led the way down the narrow path 
Below, the sea surged in and oat among giant Wad 
rocks made silvery by the moonlight At low points 
on the path, spray flew up to drmch the boys. Three 
times they had to turn and face the diS to indi aooss 
narrow ledges. 

At last the paffi led sharply downwards and the] 
found themselves on a small rdiite-sand beach. Tbt 
beach was deserted now, but there was coosidraable 
evidrace that people had been swimming there— 
empty beer cans, soft-drink bottles, and the remains 
of picnic lundies. 

“We’ll look all along the diff for some form oi 
opening,” Jupiter dedded. 

The diff face was heavily overgrown with scrubb] 
bushes and stunted trees, and hidden in many place! 
by large boul<^. With their lights the boys seardhec 
behind the bushes and boulders. But they found nc 
witranoe to the cave. 

“I think we’re looking in the wrong place, Jupe,' 
Pete said. 

“Where else is there to look?" Bob asked. 

“Well,” Pete explained, “no one has told us aboui 
another entrance. If there is one. I’ll bet it’s hard tc 
get to.” . 

“You mean it’s not here on the beach?” Bob asked 
“But it has to be near here because that path is the 
only way down.” 
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“I think you’re right,” Jupiter said. “Bob, you come 
with me. We’ll search on the right side. Pete, you go 

left.” .. 

The rocks bordering the beach were slippery with 

seaweed and mussels so Jupiter and Bob had to pick 
their way cautiously. Jupiter kept his flashli^t aimed 
at the cliff face in order to look for an opening. 

Finally, they reached a point where they could go 
no farther unless they plunged into the water. Dis- 
couraged, they were turning back when they heard 
Pete shout. 

“I found it!” 

Bob and Jupiter scrambled over the wet rocks and 
ran pell-mell down the beach. At the far end, Pete 
was standing on a big flat rock. Between two giant 
boulders, they saw an opening in the c liff face. It was 
a small opening, and oifly a foot above the sea. 

“I can hear the moaning again,” Pete said. 
“Listen.” 

There was no mistaking the sound. 

‘ Aaaaaahhhhhh — oooooooooo — ooooo — ooo!" 

It floated out of the opening, very faint as if from 
deep inside the cavern, 

Pete shone his flashli^t into the entrance. It was 
black, wet and very narrow. T 
bore directly into the cliff face 
see. 
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Sounds in the Night 

awtul narrow and dark, Jupo," Pete'silfun- 
“Nfaybe it doesn’t go raywhere,” Bob speculated. 



“No,” insisted Jupiter. “It must go into the cave 
or we wouldn’t hear the moaning.” 

“It sure looks small,” Pete said doubtfully. 

Jupiter squatted and peered into the opening. “I 
think we can enter safely if we’re careful. Bob, you’re 
the smallest so we’ll tie the rope to you and you’ll go 
in first.” 

“Me? AH alone? I thought we were all going to 
go in together.” 

“That would be the wrong way to do it. Bob,” 
Jupiter explained. “When entering an unknown pas- 
sage, the correct way is to send one person in, with a 
rope on him. \\iiile the other two remain outside 
ready to pull him out instantly if he encounters any 
danger.” 

“Sure,” Pete added. ‘Tn those prison camp films, 
when the soldiers dug tunnels to escape, they always 
tied a rope to the man who was inside the tunnel. If 
he pulled once on the rope they hauled him out” 

“Exactly,” Jupte said with a trace of annoytece. 
The First Investigator did not like to have anyone 
suggest that his ideas were not original. He turned to 
Bob. “Remember, pull hard on the rope if you get 
into any trouble. We’ll pull you out.” 

Somewhat unconvinced but game. Bob tied the rope 
firmly around his waist Cautiously he crawled into 
the narrow tuimeL 

Inside it was dark and cold. The ceiling was much 
too low for him to stand up, and the wails were wet 
and slimy with green sea moss. He had to inch along 
on his hands and knees. As he crawled slowly for- 
ward. beaming his flashlight ahead, crabs scuttled 
away, their claws scraping on the damp rock. 

After Bob had gone about thirty feet the ceilmg 
suddenly inclmed sharply upward. He stood up. His 
flashlight beam showed ttot the tunnel still led 
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straight ahead, but it bad become wide and drj', and, 

angled upward. , , - 

“Jupe! Pete I It’s okay,” be called bacj^ into tiic 

Soon both Pete and Jupiter were standing beside 
him. 

“It’s all dry here,” Pete obs^ed, 

“This part must be above the hi^-tide mark:., 
Jupiter said. ‘TU start marking our trail, and you and 
Bob listen for the moaning so we can go in the right 
direction^ 

They moved ahead, Jupiter stopping every tea feet 
or so to leave question marks in white chalk- After 
some forty feet they merged into stili another of the 
vast caverns that seemed to honeycomb the.intericr 
of Dc^ Mountain. Once more many dark passages led 
out of the large room. 

The boys looked at each other in dismay. 

“Well, here we go ag^” Pete said. 

“This moimtain is nothing but tunnels,” Bob 
sounded discouraged. “How will we ever trace the 
sound?” 

But Jupiter was not really looking at the new 
cavern or the many tunnel exits. He v/as listening- 
“Have either of you heard the moaning since we 
came in?” Jupe asked. 

Bob and Pete looked at each other. 

“Gosh, no,” Bob said. 

“Not since we were outsidel” Pete agreed. 

“1 didn’t hear it all the time I was crawling,” Bob 
added. 

Jupiter nodded thou^tfuBy. “As soon as vfs. enter, 
the moaning stops. A most suspicious circumstance. 
Not once, which could be an accident, but tv/ice 
now,” 

Pete was puzzled. “You think maybe we do ^ome- 
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thing when we come in? I mean, maybe we chanj 
something without knowing we change it?” 

“That’s one possibiKly ” Jupiter acknowledged. 

“Another explanation might be that someone se 
us,” said Bob. “But how could anyone have seen i 
on that beach in the dark?” 

Jupiter shook his head. “I admit Fm at a loss 
explain it myself. Perhaps it is just ” 

They all heard the sound at the same moment 
faint and distant jin^g of bells, and the clip-clo 
clip<lop of a horse’s horfs. 

“A horse 1” Bob exclaimed. 

Jupiter turned Ms head and listened intently. T1 
sound seemed to come from the wall of the cavern. 

“It’s . . . inside die mountain I” Jupiter said. 

Bob protested. *Tt can’t be, Jupe. It has to be fro 
another part of the cave.” 

Jupiter shook Ms head. “If my sense of direction 
correct the othCT part of the cave is to our left” 1 
said. “We are facing the side of the mountain— ai 
no tunnels go in that direction I” 

“Maybe we better get out” Pete suggested. 

“I think,” Jupiter said hurriedly, “Pete is ligli 
Let’s go I” 

The boys pushed peH-mell against each other in the 
scramble for the narrow exit. Pete reached the sma 
tunnel first and b^an to crawl through. Jupiter ar 
Bob followed right behind. 

They tumbled out into water up to their knee 
and floundered across the fiat rocks till they sprawle 
at last on the wMte sand of the beach. They lay thei 
panting, 

“Where did that noise come from?” Bob final! 
broke the silence. 

“I don’t know,” Jupiter admitted reluctantly. *Bi 
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I think we’ve done enough exploring for one nicht, 
Let’s start back.” 

Bob and Pete were only too glad to follow the 
First Investigator back up the narrow trail. They had 
nearly reached the iron gate at the top of the cliff 
when Jupiter suddenly stopped. In the darkness Pete 
almost ran into him. 

“What are you doing. Jupel” 

Jupiter didn’t reply. He was staring up at the tv/in 
peaks of Devil Mountain. 

“What is it?” Bob asked in a whisper. 

“I just had an idea,” Jupiter answered slowly. “And 
I also thought I saw something move up there on the 
mountain where 

The sound of jingling carried across the night along 
with the clip-clop, clip-clop, clip-clop of a horse’s 
hoofs. 

“Oh no!” Bob groaned. 

‘Ts that what we heard inside the cave?” whispered 
Pete. 

“I think so,” Jupiter said. “The sound most ha’.ie 
filtered down through some crevice in the rock of the 
mountain. Sound carries very clearly that way. It 
would have seemed as if it was insicfe the mouniaia 
itself.” 

The boys crouched down in the thick bushes near 
the gate as the hoofbeats came doser. Then a great 
black horse appeared on the steep slopes of Devn 
Mountain. It came down the mountain at a ^ro! and ^ 
passed within a few feet from where the boys crouched / 
in the bushes. " 

“There’s no rider 

“Should we try t( 

“No. I don’t tl 
wait.” 

The boys crouc 


bushes. Suddenly Pete stiffened, and pointed towan 
the slope. A man was coming down the mountmn i 
a fast walk. As he passed their hiding place, they hs 
a clear view of him in the moonlight. He was a ta 
dark man with a long nose, a ragged scar on his rigi 
cheek, and a black patch over his right eye I 

“Did you see that eye patch?” hissed Pete. 

“And the scar,” Bob added. 

“I was more interested in his suit,” Jupiter whi 
pored. “It was definitely a business suit, and utdess 
am mistaken I think he had a pistol under his coat! 

“Can’t we go now, Jupe?” said Pete nervously. 

“Yes, I thkik we’d better,” Jupiter agreed. “Th 
has been a most interesting ni^t.” 

Pete and Bob needed no urgng: As they hurric 
along the road to where they had left their bilKs, the 
kept looking behind them anxiously. But they sa 
nothing else. While they were riding past the end < 
Moaning Valley, however, a long wail echoe 
through the ni^t 

"AaaaamaaaaahhJjhhhlihh — ooooooooooooooo ~ 
ooooo — ooo\" 

The boys began to pedal furiously in the directio 
of the ranch house. 


8 

Er Diablo ! 

Pete woke up in bright sunlight. Confused, he looke 
around the i^amiliar room. Where was he? Then 
horse whinnied somewhere outside, a cow lowed, an 
Pete remembered that he was in the upstairs bedrooi 
of The Crooked-Y. He leaned over the edge of his to 
bunk to see what Jupiter was up to. Jupita- was nc 
there. 
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Pete sat up quickly, bumping bis bead on the low 
ceiling, 

“Oudiriie grunted. 

“Sfahhhhhl” Bob hissed from his bunk across -tni 
room, and pointed towards the window . 

In front d the window Jupiter sat crcple^ed o 
the floor, looking like a small Buddha in his bat] 
robe. A laige sheet of paper was ^tead out on the 
floor in front of him and in flie middle of it he had 
stacked four books. On the paper Jupiter had drawn 
a lot of pencil lines. - . 

As Pete stared down at the books and the paper 
and the pendl marks he fealized that Jupiter had made 
a rough model of Moaning Valley. He had marked the 
cave entrances in penoL 

“He’s been sitting like that for an hour,” Bob 
explained. 

“Gosh,” Pete said. "I couldn’t mt like that for ten 
minutes!” The intense concentration of their stocl^ 
friend always awed Bob and Pete. 

Suddenly, Ju^tCT spoke. “I am ascertaining the 
exact topographical arrangement of Moaning Valley, 
Pete, The key to our puzzle lies in the physical 
patletn.” 

“Huh?” Pete said. 


“Jupe means that he thinks the mystery can be 
solved by studying the lay of the land,” Bob ex- 
plained. 


Oh, Pete said. “Why didn’t he say so?” 

I^oring Pete Jupiter went on, “The real myster 
of Moaning V^ey is why does the moaning stoi 
when we go inside? It happened twice last night, ye 
wto ™ leaving fte area the moaning 

^ newspaper. "I have here a newsmne, 
mport of tte mdden ™oe of 



the sheriff says that the main reason no one has been 
able to identify the cause of the moaning is that once 
inside they never hear it any more.” 

Jupiter put down the paper. ‘Tm convinced now 
that the moaning doesn’t stop by acddentl” 

“I guess you’re right,” Bob said. “The way it started 
again right when we were leaving sure looks like some- 
one was watdbdng us.” 

“But how does that— uh-— model Mp us, Jupe?” 
Pete blurted out. 

Jupiter looked down at his crude model. “I’ve 
marked all the places we were last night Now we 
know that both times we entered the cave the moan- 
ing stopped instantly. It happened too quickly for it 
to have been someone inside the cave who was watdi- 
ing us.” 

Bob nodded eagerly. "I get it! So we had to be seen 

' rc we went in.” 

ixactly,” Jupiter said, “and from ray model I’ve 

teed that we could have bem seen everywhere we 

; from only one place — the top of Devil Moun- 
»» 

[hai all we have to do is teU Mr. Dalton some- 
is up on Devil Mountain and let him catch the 
ml” exclaimed Pete. 

piter shook his head. *^o, Pete, no one would 
ve us unless they caught the man and it would 
[most impossible to get to the top without being 
Whoever is up there would just run away.” 

hen ” Bob begam 

low ” Pete started at the same instant 

Sfe will have to observe what is actually happen- 
n the cave,” Jupiter said solemnly, “so that we 
ell people the full story.” 

Ut we don’t know what’s happening in the cave,” 
objected. “Do we?” 
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■•No, bat rvo got a plan m min^ 

“and I’ve got a due as to what it s 
"You do?” Pete saicL ‘ Wlmt is it? 

"Last ni^t I found this in one of . 

Jupiter aplained, bolding up tbs lou^ blacteh 
Stone he had found in the minershaft pasage. ^ 
passage was once a nune shaft, and I found tm stone 
just where it ended in one of those bloclta.ges. 

Bob took the little stone, looked at it with a puzzled 


expression and passed it on to Pete. 

"But what is it, lupe?” Pete demanded. ‘‘1 mean, 
besides a kind of hari dippery stone?” 

“Scaatch the window with it,” Jupiter said. 

“What?” Pete said, surprised, ‘*You know it 

won't ' - 

"Go ahead,” Jupiter urged, a smug expression on 
his round fece. 

Pete went to the window and scratched the small 
stone over the glass. It cut into glass almost as easily 
as a knife cutting into butter. Pete let out a low 
whistle. 


"Jupel” Bob exclaimed. "You inean that’s a- — 
“Diamond,” Jupiter finished. "Yes, I think that’s 
exactly what it is. A rough, uncut diamond. And a 
pretty big one. I think its quality isn’t good, prob- 
ably no more than an industrial stone. But it is a 
diamond.” 


You m^n El Diablo’s Cave is a diamond minp. 
H^e in California?” Bob asked sceptically. 

"Well, there have been rumours, I think anoi 

^ as far as he got. A vigorous knock oi 
mtopled him. and Mrs. Dalton’, 
Bi'abfast’s c: 

the table. We’d have no late sleeping here!” 

mu tjoys reataed how hungry they were. They dress 
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and were in the big ranch kitchen five nunutes latei 
Mr. Dalton and Professor Walsh smiled at them. 

“Well, I see that Moaning Valley and its myster 
have not affected your appetites, boys,” Professo 
Walsh commented. 

Mrs. Dalton bustled around the roomy, brigh 
kitchen and soon the boys were digging into stacks o 
buckwheat cakes and ham, and drinking mugs of coI< 
fresh milk. 

“You boys ready to do some work today?” Mr 
Dalton asked. 

“Of course thqr are,” Mrs. Dalton said. “Why no 
take them up to Ae north meadow for Ae haying?” 

“Good idea,” Mr. Dalton agreed. "Later they car 
help round up some mavericks.” 

The boys, who had done some reading on rand 
life, knew Aat “mavericks” v/ere cattle that had 
strayed from Ae mam herd into remote parts of At 
range. 

“Did you boys have a good walk on Ae bead 
last night?” Professor WalA asked. “What Ad you 
find?” 

“We had an interesting expeAtion,” Jupiter an 
swered. “And we met a rather odd old man. He called 
y ' himself Ben Jackson Who is he, sir?” 

"Old Ben and his partner, Waldo Turner, are pros- 
pectors,” Mr. Dalton explained. “I imagine Aey’ve 
looked for gold and silver and precious stones all over 
Ae West in Aeir day.” 

“According to local gossip they came here many 
years ago,” Mrs. Dalton added, “when Acre was a 
rumour Aat gold had been found. Of course. Acre 
never was any gold, but apjarently Old Ben and 
Waldo never gave up. They Imve a shack on our land, 
and still consider Aemselves prospectors. They don’t 
seem to like to have visitors, but Aev don’t mind cet- 


ting handouts from 
course, we call it a 


the ranchers around here. Ot 
grubstake. They wouldnt take 


^^^re quite famous local diameters ” Profes- 
sor Walsh put in. _ ^ 

‘They can really tell you stones, Mr. Dalto 
smiled. "Of course, they’re somewhat eccentnc, ana 
most of their stories are just tall tal^. For example, 
they’ll tell you shout fighting the Indians, but I doubt 
if they ever did.” 

"Gosh, you mean ail that was a Ke?” Pete ex- 
claimed. 

Before Mr. Dalton could reply, the back door of 
the kitchen burst open. The foreman, Luke Hardin, 
came in hurriedly. 

"They Just found young Castro out in Moa n in’ 
Valley,” Hardin smd grimly. 

“cistro?” Mr. Dalton looked worried. 

“Got tlirown from his horse last night while he 
was riding herd on some strays. Lay th^e all night,” 
said Hardin. 


"Is be all right?” Mrs. Dalton asked. 


‘T^c says he’s okay. They took him over to the 
hospital in Santa Carla.” 

‘T’U go and see him right away I” Mr. Dalton 
jumped up. 


men are kind of shook up,” Hardin adde 
his fare dark. ‘Two more told me they’re going i 
quit. Castro was out in Moanin’ Valley and says i 
saw something moving. He took a look. Whateve 
his horse. He was thrown and tb 


T^ Daltons looked 
Jupiter spoke up. 


at each other in despair. 
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“Was the horse a big black one, Mr. Hardin?” he 
asked. 

“That’s right—Big Ebony. A good horse. Came 
back to the corral on his own this morning, so we 
knew to look for yoimg Castro.” 

Mr. Dalton spoke sharply. “Did you boys see Bi| 
Ebony last night?” 

“Yes sir,” Jupiter said. “A big black horse withoul 
a rider.” 

“You must always report a riderless horse on a 
ranch, boys,” Mr. Dalton said severely. “We would 
have found Castro sooner.^ 

‘We would have, sir,” Jupe explained, “but we saw 
a man following him and assumed that he was the 
rider. He was a tall man, with a scar on hJs right 
cheek and an eye patch.” 

Mr. Dalton shook his head. “Never heard of a man 
:e that” 

“Tall and an eye patch?” Professor Walsh inquired, 
lounds menacing, but definitely not El Diablo, 
1? He wasn’t tall, and he didn’t wear an eye 
Itch.” 

Mr. Dalton started for the door. “Luke, get the 
en cahned down if you can, I’U join you in the 
)rth meadow after I see Castro, And I think FU 
Ik to the dieriff about that man the boys say they 
w.” 

Jupiter spoke up again. “If you’re going into town, 
r, perhaps you would take me? I have to return tc 
ocky Beach to-day.” 

“^y, Jupiter, you’re not leaving us?” Mrs. Dalton 
ked, 

“Oh, no.” Jupiter assured her. “It’s only that we 
ed our scuba equipment. We saw some reefs off- 
ore last night which look excellent for collecting 
ecimens for our marine biology studies.” 
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Bob md Pete slated at 

her that they had se^ any reefs, or that y 
^nd“atariae biology studies. But ^ey ^ 
nothing. They had learned not to question Jupite 

when he had soine schme in mind. 

“I’m afraid I don’t have time to4ay to take yc 


down.” Mr. Dalton said, “and I can’t spare a man ^ 
a track. You’d better wait a few days.” 

“That’s quite all right, ar,” Jupiter said. "If youTl 
take me into town I’ll get the bus down. Someone will 
drive me back,” 


“Better hurry up and get ready, dien,”-Mr. Dalton 
fold liim as went out the door. 

"Mrs. Dalton looked at Bob and Pete. ‘Tm afraid 
you boys had better find something to do, too. With 
this trouble, Mr, Dalton won’t have time to work with 
you today,” 

“We v^ ma’am,” Bob assured her. 

The boys went back to their room while Jupiter 
gathered what be needed for his return to Rocky 
Beadi. As packed, he revealed what be had in mind 
for Bob and Pete be was gone. 

“I want you to go into Santa Carla and buy a 
dozen large, plain candles,” Jupe said, "and three 
Mexican sombreros. With the Fiesta in Santa Carla 
there should be plenty of bats to buy. Tell Mr. and 

Mrs. Dalton you are going in to see the Fiesta 
parade,” 


“Tte sombreros?” Pete repeated. 

Jupiter, wifliout further explanatioi 
Than go to the library. Bob, I want you to learn a 
you a^ut the history of Devil Mountain ar 
Ic^^” ^ ^ ^ details, not ju 

"PU find out aU I can.” Bob assured the First 1 
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vestigator. “What are you really going to Rocky Beach 
for?” 

“To get the scuba equipment, as I said,” Jupiter 
replied, “and to take the diamond into Los Angeles 
to have it examined by an expert.” 

Mr. Dalton called from below. "Jupiter 1 Ready?” 
The bo)^ hurried down, and Jupiter climbed into 
the cab of the pickup truck. M Bob and Pete watched 
him ride off, they realized that they still didnU know 
what Jupe was planning to do with the scuba equip- 
ment. 

After helping Mrs. Dalton in the kitchen for an 
hour or so. Bob borrowed Mrs. Dalton’s library card, 
and the two boys started off for Santa Carla on their 
bicycles. 

“Enjoy the Fiesta, boys I” Mrs. Dalton called after 

Actually, Bob and Pete were quite excited at the 
jspect of seeing the famous Santa Carla Fiesta, and 
;y rode off in a holiday mood. The road from the 
ich wound through the vast inland valley, sur- 
mded on three sides by the brown mountains of 
nthem California. Away from the sea the sun was 
t, and the boys notic^ that all the creeks they 
5sed were dry. At one point they crossed the wide 
1 of the Santa Carla River itself. Down below the 
dge, the river bed was completely dried up, with 
all plants growing on its sun-baked surface. 

>oon the highway began to climb towards San 
iteo Pass. Bob and Pete had to get off their bikes 
i walk them around hairpin curves. Mountain val- 
s yawned close to the right, while rocky cliffs 
nbed steeply to the left The boys walked slowly 
in the bright sim. After a long, hot hike they finally 
emerged at the top of the pass. 

“Golly 1 Look at that!” Pete cried. 
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“Wow I” exdiumed Bob almost at the sai 
momeat. 

Spread out before tfadr eyes was a breathtald 
panotaaia. The moanlains sloped away to low fw 
hills aad thoi a wide coastal plain that spread in i 
directions to the bine water of the Ocea 

The dty of Santa Carla shimmered in the sun, : 
houses like tiny boxes in the great green expan! 
Boats moved on the bine sui&oe of the sea, and t 
mountainous Channel Islands seemed to float in t 
distance. 

The boys were still staring at the magnificent sig 
dien they heard thundering hoofbeats behind flia 
liey whirled to see a horseman galloping down ti 
ighway straight at them. He rode a great bla< 
orse with a silver-mounted bridle and a silv« 
rimmed charro saddle, its aiormous pommel ho: 
linting in the sun. 

The boys stood transfixed as the horse bore dov 
n them. The rider was a small slender man wi 
iark eyes who wore a black sombrero, a short bla( 
icket, flared trousers, and a black bandanna over tl 
3wer half of his face. He carried an ancient pist 
bat was aimed straight at the boys. 

El Diablo! 


S, Sodden Attack 

'HE black horse reared high above the paralyse 
oys, its hoofs pawing wildly at the air. 

The rider waved his pistol and shouted, “Vin 
■ iesta!” Then he slipped off his black bandanna t 
eveal a boyish face full of mischief. 
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down the highway towarj Santa Carla. 

Tbe boys stared after mm. 

“A Fiesta costumel” Pete groaned. 

They looked at each other and laughed with rebef. 

Scared by a boy in costume! . tj- »» 

"I’ll bet there are toi El Diablos in the Fiesta, 

Bob observed, 

“Well, I hope we don’t nm into any of them m 


dark alleys,” Pete said. 

The boys climbed back on their bikes and began 
the long descent down the winding road throng the 
pass. Soon they came out of the mountains into the 
outskirts of Santa Carla. They rode houses, a 
golf course, and several outlying shopping centres of 
the bustling holiday resort. 

When they reached the downtown section, they 
parked their bikes in a rack at the library and walked 
to Union Street, the mm thorou^are of Santa Carla, 
The street was blocked by police barriers in prepara- 
tion for the Fiesta parade. People were already lined 
up behind the barriers, most of them dressed in the 
colourful costumes of old Spanish days. A holiday 
aunosphere filled the air. 


Bob and Pete hurried to make their purchases at a 
litUe shop selling souvenirs. They bou^t a dozen 
thick while candles and three straw sombreros. Ther 
they rushed out to the kerb just as the fimt band cam? 
marching past with a blare of trumpets and banein£ 
of drums. 


^ter the land came the floats, decked with flow? 
md pretty girls and men in costumes. Most deoict 
important moments of California history. One show 
Father Jumj^ro Serra, the Franciscan missionary w 
had esiabhshcd most of the fine old mission tl 
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stretched up the long coast of California. Another 
represented the day John C. Fremont had raised the 
American flag ov&: Santa Carla when the city had 
been tak^ from Mexico. Another showed El Diablo 
in his famous escape. At least five El Diablos rode 
around this float One of them was the same grinning 
young rider on the black horse who had startled them 
at the top of the pass. 

•Xock at all the horses!” exdaimed Bob. 

“I sure wish I could tide like that.” Pete watched 
the horsemen with admiration. 

Both boys were good riders, though not yet per- 
fect, and they watched the horses with great interest 
Ranchers in Spanish costumes, along with mounted 
police posses from up and down the state, went by, 
riding troops of golden palominos. Some of the 
horses performed intricate dance steps out in the 
»t 

[here were carriages and covered wagons and old 
jecoaches, and th«i a float depicting Gold Rush 
rs. Bob shook Pete’s arm. 

'Look!” he whispered, pointing towards two men 

0 were walking beside the Gold Rush float They 

1 a burro loaded with food and shovels and pick- 
«, and one of them was the bearded old man from 

cave — ^Ben Jackson. 

The other one must be his partner, Waldo 
raer,” Bob said. 

[he two old-timers seemed to delight the crowd, 
ey looked like real prospectors, even to the dust 
i dirt on their mining clothes. Old Ben was 
dously the leader, his white beard flowing as he 
ped proudly along, leading the burro. Waldo 
Turner, a taller and thinner old man with a white 
moustache instead of a beard, followed behind. 

The floats kept coming, the bands played on, and 
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"Bob 1 ” he whispered urgently. 

Bob looked up aud there, a tew feet f f 
taU. scar-faced man with the eye patch. The man 
didn't seem at all interested in the 
boys watched, he hurried across Union Street ana 


vanished. . , . , 

"Come on.” Bob said, and the boys quicldy 


followed. 

At the comer, they saw the tall man some twenty 
feet ahead and walking fast. From time to time he 
slowed down, as if watching something ahead. 

“I fhink he’s following someone,” Bob observed 
"Can you see who it is?” asked Pete. 

“No, you’re taller,” Bob said. 

Pete stood as tali as he could, but he couldn’t 1 


who or what the man was following. Then he s 


him turn off the pavement 
“He’s going into a building,” Pete reported. 

“It’s the libra^l” said Bob. 

The man vamshed through the taE double dor 
and the boys hurried after him. Inside, they stopp 
The library was almost deserted^ on this Fiesta d 
yet the boys could see no trace of the tali man Vi 
the eye patch. 

The main room was large, with many bookshel 
and several exits into other rooms. Quickly the b 
looked up and down the aisles between the shel 
pien they explored the exits. To their dismay t 
lound the library had two doors leading to a i 
)ir^t. And the tall man was nowhere in sight. 

Sone,” Pete said, crestfallen. 

'We should have spUt up and one of us e 
round to the back. Jupiter would have rememlx 
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that most Kbraries have more than one entrance,” Bob 
said dejectedly. He was unhappy with himself for not 
thinking of such an obvious point, 

“Well,” Pete said. “He’s gone and we might as well 
get on with that research Jupe wanted.” 

Bob agreed, and the two boys inquired about where 
they would find i>ooks on local history. A kindly 
hbraiian directed them to a small room that contained 
a special California history collection. Just as they 
were walking up to the de^ in the smaller room, a 
heavy hand fell on Pete’s shoulder. 

“Well, well, our young investigators I” 

Professor Walsh stood behind them, his eyes twink- 
ling behind his thick glasses. 

“Doing some researdh, boys?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Pete. “We want to find out all 
about Moaning Valley.” 

“Good, good,” Professor Walsh said encouragingly. 
That’s just what I’m doing myself. I haven’t had a 
reat de^ of luck, though- There doesn’t seem to be 
luch except umeliable legends. . . . Have you been 
> the Fiesta?” 

“Yes, sir,” Pete relied enthusiastically. “Boy, they 
are have some great horses.” 

“It’s a fine celebration,” the professor agreed. “I 
tunk ITl go take a look since Fm not having much 
jck here. How are you boys going to get back to the 
anch?” 

“We have our bikes, sir,” Bob said. 

“Well, then. I’ll see you later.” Professor Walsh 
iraed to leave. 

Bob hesitated, then asked, “Did you happen to see 
a tall man with an eye patch while you were in the 
library?” 

W^h shook his head. “No, boys, I didn’t. You 
mean that same man you saw last night?” 
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“Yes. sir,” Pete said. , t ^ 

“Right here in town, eh?” Professor Walsh looted 

thoughtful. “No, I haven’t seen him.” 

After the professor had gone. Bob and Pete "wen. 
to work. They found three or four books men- 
lioned Moaning Valley, but none of them ad^ anj- 
thing to what they already knew. Thp Bob gis* 
covered a small book, with yellowing, wrinM'^ 
which was a complete history of Moaning "VaHef up 
to the year 1941. It was on the wTOGg shelf, ^wrid: 
was probably the reason Professor Walsh badr . t seen 
it. 


They borrowed the book with hfe. DaiUGCS 
library card. Outside, the afternoon was stfE net arc 
sunny and the parade was just ending. Pscpie were- 
streaming away from the main part ot fee town, mrr* 
of them still in costume. The boys tied th^ 
ages on the luggage racks of their bikes and 
home. Soon they began the long climb up San itJhi- 
Pass. They rode as far up as they could with sss 
then dismounted and continued on foot. 

Stopping to rest a moment, they looted out ow 
the water towards the Channel Islands, ha 2 y in ti 
distance. 


said. 


Gosh, I’d like to get out to those islands ” Pe 


‘They actually herd cattle on some of them,” Be 
said. Cowboys and all, right out in the ocean.” 

Near the islands they could see the slim grey hul 
of Navy vessels on manonvisa. 


• ^ coming up the highway from the dira 

oon of ^ta Carla, bjt the boys were bu^ gaTfg 

attention to the a 
until they suddenly realized, from the raspZ tt 
motor, that u was travelling at top speed ^ ^ 
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Whirling around, they discovered that it was partly 
off the road and heading straight for them. 

“Look out. Bob I” Pete diouted. 

Both boys leaped out of the path of the onrushing 
car just in time. It roared past them, veered back on 
to tte road and raced away. 

But their desperate leaps had carried them over 
the edge of the road. Slipping, unable to hold on, they 
plunged towards the de^ chasm far below. 


10 

Jupiter Reveals a Plan 

E*etb slid down the steep incline over sharp rocks and 
brush that tore at his clothes. He clawed at the bushes 
to slow his fall for the slope ended in an almost sheer 
drop ahead. But the vegetation was not strong enough 
to hold him. He was only some four feet from empty 
space when he crashed into the heavy trunk of a 
twisted tree. 

“Oofl” Pete grunted, as his fingers instinctively 
closed around the thick trunk. 

For a moment he lay still, clinging to the tree-trunk 
and breathing heavily. Then he realized that he was 
alone. 

“Bob I” he cried. 

There was no answer. Below him was nothing but 
yawning empty space. 

“Bob I” he called again frantically. 

There was movement just to P^e’s left. Bob’s face 
peered up through thick bushes. 

‘Tm all right ... I guess,” Bob said weakly. “I’m 
on a kind of ledge. Only ... I can’t move my leg!” 

‘Try moving it just a little.” 
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waited while he saw faint movement in the 
bihes where Bob lay. Hen Bob’s voice came more 


“I^on’t think it’s bad,” Bob reported. “I can more 
it. It was just twisted under me. It hurts, but not so 

*‘Do you thinV you catt crawl back up?” Pete asked 


after a minute. 

“I don’t know, Pete. It’s awful steep. 

“And if we slip Pete did not have to finisf 


that statement. 

“I guess we’d better try yehing,” Bob said. 


“Loud,” agreed Pete. 

He opened his mouth to yell, but what came ou 
was only a faint whisper. For just as he started t 
shout he spied a long face peering down from th 
edge of the road above. A face with, a wicked scs 
and an eye patch 1 

The boys and the man with the scarred face stare 
at each other for a full ten seconds. Then, abruptl; 
the face vanished and they heard the sound of nii 
ning feet, a car engine, rmd the squeal of tyres as tl 
car roared away. 

Its motor had scarcely faded out of hearing whe 
the boys heard other vehicles approaching. 

“Yell I” Pete cried. 


Both boys shouted as loud as th^ could, and tl 
sound echoed through the mountains. Brakes squeale 
and gravel crunched above. Two kindly faces peere 
over the edge of the road. 


Soon a thick rqje came flying down to Pete, 

^ Jield the loose e 
m both Imds, and was pnlled up to the road T 

Zd ® 


Bob tested his leg and decided 
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it was probablj 


only sprained. The burly truck driver who had sup- 
pli^ the rope was going in the direction of The 
Crooked-Y, and he insisted that the boys accept a 
ride with him. Less than fifte«i minutes later they 
were deposited with their bikes at the front gate of 
the ranch. They waved their thanks to the truck 
driver, and limped up to the porch of the ranch 
house, 

Mrs, Dalton came out of the house and stared at 
them. “Good heavens 1 What happened? Your clothes 
are a sight 1” 

Pete started to answer when he felt a light kick 
from Bob. 

“We went downhill too fast and fell off our bikes 
in the pass, ma’am,” Bob explained, which was more 
or less true. “I hurt my leg a little, so a man gave us 
a ride.” 

“Your leg?” Mrs, Walton said. “Let me see. Bob.” 

Like most ranch women Mrs. Dalton was a good 
practical nurse. She pronounced Bob’s leg uninjured 
except for a rruld sprain. No doctor would be ne^ed, 
but Bob would have to rest his leg as much as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Dalton sat him on the porch in a comfort- 
able chair and brought him a pit<±er of lemonade. 

“But you can get to work, Pete Crenshaw,” she 
said. “Mr. Dalton isn’t back yet so you can start by 
haying the horses in the front corral.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Pete said hastily. 

Bob sat in the shade with his leg up on a chair and 
grinned while his friend worked in the hot sun. Pete 
glared at the smaller boy, but he didn’t really mind. 
It felt good to be working with his muscles in the 
warm sun. 

Just before supper-time Jupiter pulled up in the 
truck from his uncle’s salvage yard with big, blond 
Konrad at the wheel. Pete help^ Jupiter unload the 
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scuba equipment and stars it ti the tain. alijEg 
another smIL mystenaas bundle. 

Konrad stayed for supper, and hir. DzIlqh ad-nrsd 
the enormous stature and muscles of Titus Jams’s 
Bavarian helper. 

“How would you like to work on a ranch, Kan- " 
rad? ’ Mr. Dalton said. ‘Tf I bad yoa with me, I 
could afford to lose ten hands.” 


^ v/eeks,” Konrad 
said, Mr. Titus let Hans and me come to help 
sure” 


rr ^ goin« Jo'S 

?”e iSffacSe^y 8loomy. “But I’m not 

if tbea accidents continne Ke ^ 
lip with any ideas about Mnd> • 

El Diablo Li n?cSn1?Sf® He said 

«»’liden% toman febt aw™ 

?|is‘as*s*c:s 

Tie instant ,K ' “P to their L 

i-cte demand 1 
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“Was it a diamond?” Bob asked. 

Jupiter grinned. “It’s a diamond all right, just as 
I thought. A large industrial-type diamond, not worth 
much; but the expert in Los Angeles was most sur- 
prised when I told him where I had discovered it. He 
found it pretty difficult to believe. He said he would 
have thought it was an African stone. I left it with 
him for various tests. He will call me here as soon as 
he completes his study.” 

“Wow!” Pete exclaimed, 

“Did you get the candles and sombreros?” Jupiter 
asked. 

“We sure did,” Pete said. 

“And a book about Moaning Valley,” Bob added. 

The two boys told Jupiter about their trip to Santa 
Carla and the car that had forced them off the road. 

“Did you get the licence number?” Jupiter asked 
immediately. 

“Believe me, Jupe, them wasn’t time,” Pete said, 
“but I did notice that it was a different plate— sort of 
blue and white.” 

“Hrrunmmm,” Jupiter mused, “probably a Nevada 
plate. And you say the scar-faced man looked down 
at you?” 

“Probably came back to finish the job, but the 
other cars scared him off,” Pete said angrily. 

“Perhaps,” Jupiter said thoughtfully, “And you also 
saw the professor in town?” 

“And Old Ben and his partner, Waldo,” Bob 
pointed out, 

“Of course the top of the pass is only a few miles 
from here,” Jupiter mused. “Anyone from the ranch 
or the valley could have driven up there in just a few 
minutes and probably not have b^n missed.” 

“Gee, I guess so,” Bob agreed. 

“Still,” Jupiter went on thoughtfully, “a Nevada 
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licence plate is most interesting. As far as we know, 
no one around the ranch has anything but a Cah- 

fomia plate.” 

“You mean there’s someone around here we don t 
know?” Pete said. 

‘‘Sure there is ” Bob told him. “That man with the 
eye patch.” 

“It looks that way.” Jupiter agreed, “but now we 
must get to work. I’ll look through that book on 
Moaning Valley while you two go down and check 
the scuba equipment. Wrap the tanks in something 
that win disguise them, and then put them on the bikes 
with the candles, the sombreros and the bundle I 
brought.” 

“The planl” Bob and Pete said together. “What is 
it?” 

‘TU tell you on the way,” Jupiter said, and looked 
at his prized chronometer. ‘We have to hurry now 
if we’re going to reach Moaning Valley before sun- 
down. To-ni^t we may solve the mystery of Moan- 
ing Valley 1” 

Half an hour later the lurst Investigator appeared 
in the bam, waving the book at Bob and Pete. 

‘T think I’ve found part of the answer,” Jupiter 
announced. “It says here that about fifty years ago 
they sealed up many of the old mine shafts in Devil 
Mountain. They had never found any gold or any- 
thing else, so they closed the tuimels. Fifty years ago 
was when the original moaning sound stopped ! ” 

“You mean one of them has been opened up 
again?” asked Bob. “And the wind blowing through 
it causes the moaning sound?” 

“Yes, I think so,” Jupiter agreed. “The question is 
how and why? . . . Are you fellows ready?” 

“Ready, Jupe,” Pete said. 
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“Ail right, then put on the sombreros before ^ 
ride out of the bam,” Jupiter instructed. 

The boys donned the wide-brimmed straw ha 
balanced the heavy tanks disguised in burlap sad 
and mounted their bikes. The bikes proved son 
what hard to handle with the weight on them, and 
was clear that they would have to pedal with care. 

“Ohhh,” Bob cried, wincing with pain. 

“Is it your ankle, ^b?” asked Pete. 

“It’s all the weight on the bike,” Jupiter dedded. 

Bob nodded unhappily. “I don’t think I can mal 
it, Jupe. I guess I’ll have to stay behind.” 

Jupiter had his thoughtful look. “No, I don’t thii 
you will have to stay behind. Bob. Perhaps we c 
turn this misfortune into an advantage. It will ma] 
our deception more convincing.” 

“What deception?” Pete asked, bewildered. 

“The classic military tactic of the camp-fires ai 
logs that look like caimon,” Jupiter explained o 
scurely. “Bob, unload your scuba equipment. Wit 
out the weight I think you can operate the bike.” 

Bob tried again and found that without the ext 
weight he could indeed pedal satisfactorily- Ihe bo; 
' rode out of the bam towards the gate. As they pass£ 
the house Mrs. Dalton waved from the porch. 

“Have a good time, boys, and don’t stay out tc 
late!” she called. “And be careful 1” 

Once out of sight of the ranch, the boys pedallc 
faster towards Moaning Valley. When they reacht 
the place where the road ended at the iron gate, the 
dismounted and carried their bundles and their bik< 
into the thick bushes, 

“Now,” Jupiter said, “here is my plan. We’re gi 
ing to get inside the cave without being seen.” 

Pete nodded. “I get it We’U take the moaning h 
surprise.” 
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“Right.” said Jupc. “Of course, if ruy theory in cor* 
rcct we’re being watched closely right nowl" 

“Gosh.” Bob said, “then how do we do it?" 

“We go under water.” Jupiter told them, "using 
the scuba equipment. I checked on the fide and it’s 
higher this evening. I estimate tliat most of the lunticl 
from the beach will be under water.” 

“But, Jupc,” Bob objected, "how will we get into 
the water without being seen if we’re being watclrd 
now?” 

Jupiter beamed triumphantly. “We will tise the 
decoy tactic. The way armies used to ligljt aunp Urc.fi 
at night, and then slip away in tljc dark.” 

“But " Pete began. 

“You sec,” Jupiter went on, “I also noticc/J last 
night that while the trail to the right is in clear view 
from the top of Devil Mountain, the trail to the kU 
is hidden. Come on. Walk casually and In the open.*' 

The three boys climbed over the iron jjafe and c/>r>- 
tmued down the cliff path to the left. V/lien fh'-.y 
were just out of sight from the lop of Dcr/il Moun- 
tain, Jupiter said, “Stop here,” The hoys pni dow> the 
scuba tanks, and v/atefaed as Jupiter (xpextc/i the secret 


“AH right, then put on the sombreros before we 
ride out of the bam,” Jupiter instructed. 

The boys donned the wide-brimmed straw hats, 
balanced &e heavy tanks disguised in burlap sacks, 
and mounted their bikes. The bikes proved some- 
what hard to handle with the weight on them, and it 
was clear that they would have to pedal with care. 
“Ohhh,” Bob cried, wincing with pain. 

“Is it your ankle. Bob?” asked Pete. 

“It’s all the wei^t on the bike,” Jupiter dedded. 
Bob nodded unhappily. “I don’t think I can make 
it, Jupe. I guess I’ll have to stay behind.” 

Jupiter had his thoughtful look. “No, I don’t think 
you will have to stay behind. Bob, Perhaps we can 
turn this misfortune into an advantage. It will make 
our deception more convincing.” 

“What deception?” Pete asked, bewildered, 

“The classic military'" tactic of the camp-fires and 
)gs that look like cannon,” Jupiter explained ob- 
:urely. “Bob, unload your scuba equipment, With- 
ut the weight I think you can operate the bike.” 
Bob tried again and found that without the extra 
eight he could indeed pedal satisfactorily. The boys 
)de out of the bam towards the gate. As they passed 
le house Mrs. Dalton waved from the porch, 

“Have a good time, boys, and don’t stay out too 
te!” she called. “And be careful!” 

Once out of sight of the ranch, the boys pedalled 
ister towards Moaning Valley. When they reached 
le place where the road ended at the iron gale, they 
ismounted and carried their bundles and their bikes 
ito the thick bushes, 

“Now,” Jupiter said, “here is my plan. We’re go 
ig to get inside the cave without being seen.” 

Pete nodded. “I get it We’ll take the moaning by 
uprise.” 
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are us, especially since Bob will stay here with the 
and move from time to time!” 

Quickly the boys set up the dummies above t 
trail. Bob sat beside the dummies, pretending to ta 
to them. From a distance it would look exactly 
if The ITiree Investigators were sitting at the cliff ed 
observing the view. 

Hidden below the cliff, Jupiter and Pete slipp 
down the trail to the small beach at the bottom. The 
they struggled into their air-tanks. 

‘The surf is light to-night,” Jupiter said. 
should have no trouble swimming from here to t 
cave entrance.” 

Pete nodded. ‘‘Underwater it shouldn’t take mo 
than five minutes to swim that far with our flippers 

“Right,” Jupiter agreed. “I have my compass ai 
if necessary we can surface briefly. Our decoys shou 
keep anyone from bothering to watch the ocean.” 

The boys fixed their breathing tubes in the 
mouths, walked backwards into the water,- and si 
jneath the waves. 


. Under the Sea 

jfc followed Jupiter’s waving fins through tl 
right, translucent water. Both boys wer? r-xpe; 
iced scuba divers and swam only with f i 

ith no wasted mo*-' — ”■'* j < 

a the dark shado 
mtrated on folio 
impass. 

Fish darted arc 


which had been invisible against the bottom, startlec 
Pete by separating itself from the rocks and swimminc 
majestically away. 

After a couple of minutes, Jupiter stopped anc 
turned to face Pete. He pointed to his diving chrono 
meter and then towards the shore. Pete nodded. Ii 
was time to start in for El Diablo’s Cave. 

Jupiter continued to lead the way. Closer to shore 
the water was murky, and there were more rocks, sc 
Pete swam closer to the flapping fins in front of him 
In fact, he swam so close that he bumped hard intc 
Jupiter’s back when the First Investigator suddenlj 
stopped. 

Pete grunted, a little annoyed. His annoyana 
abruptly vanished as he saw that Jupiter was fran- 
tically pointing to the left. Pete looked. 

A dark shape moved slowly through the water no 
more than thirty feet from them. It was large and 
long, like a big, black, hazy cigar — the shape of a 
shark or even a killer whale I 

Pete’s heart thudded. But the boys had been care- 
fully instructed about what to do if they ran into a 
shark. They reacted to their training instantly. Mov- 
ing as little as possible, since movement would attract 
a shark, they sank to the bottom. They drew their 
diving knives as a precaution, and began to edge their 
way slowly towardis the safety of the rocks. 

Pete watched the shape intently. He dedded that 
it moved too steadily, too rigidly in a straight line, 
and was too long for a shark. At the same time, it 
seemed too small and slow for a Jdfler whale. 

Jupiter touched him on the shoulder and made the 
sign for a shark. Pete shook his bead and bom 
w-atched the strange shape slowly fade ^ 

sea. Then they swam in until 
told them they were dose to the clifl 
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tain. They surfaced cautiously and found themselvt 
only a few feet from the cave mouth. 

“What was it?” Jupiter asked as soon as he n 
moved his mouthpiece. 

“I don’t know,” Pete replied nervously. ‘Ti 
pretty sure it wasn’t a shark or whate or any kind c 
fish. Maybe we should go back, Jupe, and get th 
sheriff." 

“K a whole posse came here they wouldn’t find an) 
thing,” Jupiter pointed out. “Whatever that shape wai 
it was going away, right? I’m sure that there is som 
simple explanation for it and, anyway, it’s gom 
now." 

“Well . . Pete hesitated. 

“Now that we’re this far, it would be foolish t( 
him back without investigating the moaning," Jupitei 
said dedsiveiy. He always hated to give up once h« 
was on a trafl. 

“Come on, Pete. I’m going into the cave. You hole 
the rope until I’m inade.” , 

Jupiter vanished under the water. The sun waj 
almost down now, and in the darkening twilight Pete 
waited with the rope in his hands. When he felt a 
double tug, he fixed his mouthpiece in place and swam 
, into the narrow passage. 

There was little surf and no current and Pete’s 
waterproof flashlight, which was fastened to his gear, 
gave plenty of illumination. The water in the tunnel 
became quickly shallow as the floor angled upward, 
and soon Pete was standing in the large cavern beside 
his friend. The first thing he noticed as he took off 
his swim fins was the sound. 

"Aaaaaaahhhhhhhhhhhh — oooooooooooooooo — 
oooooo — ooV' 

Ihe cave was moaning! 
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Jupiter was grinning like a contented cat. They 
were inside and the cave was actually moaning. 

“Gosh. Jupc,” Pete whispered, “you were right! No 
one saw us come inside, so the cave’s moaning.” 

“It certainly seems that way, doesn’t it?” Jupiter 
said somewhat smugly. “And it’s just about twiliglit 
— the exact time of our first visit here last night. 
Come on!” 

Quickly they took off their diving gear. Jupiter 
struck a match from his waterproof box and 
two of the candles. 

“We’ll carry the candles to the mouths of all the 
tunnels that lead out of this cavern,” Jupiter ex- 
plained. “K the candle flickers it means there is a cur- 
rent of air moving through the tunnel. If the fame 
doesn’t move, that means the passage is prcbp.bfy 
blocked. It will save us a great deal of time and wa-tted 
searching.” 

Pete nodded. “Smart ideal” 

Quickly ±ey began to test the passages. At cne, 
the caitdle flickered slightly. But Jape was not eitit- 
fied. Pete went into the next tannd. SaddsrJy ths 
Game of his candle was drawn strongly info the dirk 
opening. 

“Here, Jape ! ” Pete called exdiedly. 

“Shhhhhhf” whispered Juptcr. ^ kr.o’A' 

how dose w'e ma]^ be to semebedy.” ^ 

Both bc’Js held their breath and 
half-mincte all was silent and Fdc was ‘ 

self for sheutinc. Then the ' 

b 


V 
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the entrance to the passage. Then the two boys li 
their fltashlights and plunged into the tunnel. 

Back at the cliff top. Bob sat with the dummiej 
watching the flaming orange sun set in the wes 
Slowly, a purple and red twilight settled over th 
ocean. Bob stretched his legs cautiously. 

He had been sitting there talking to himself fc 
over a half-honr, he guessed, and during all that tim 
he had had the feeling that eyes were watching hin 
He knew that it was probably just hk imaginatioi 
but it was a ward feeling anyway. 

To occupy his mind. Bob began to read the boo 
about Moaning Valley. He read the part that told c 
the mine shafts being sealed, and then he read fuj 
ther. Suddenly he sat up very straight 

“Gosh!” he exdaim^ in a whi^r. 

He had come to a passage about Old Ben Jackso: 
and hk partner, Waldo Turner. The book said tha 
Old Ben and hk partner lived on a ridge right nex 
to Devil Mountain and that they had dug one of th 
mine .shafts into the mountain. Their shaft had beei 
sealed up with the others, but Old Ben and Waldi 
had refill to leave. They inskted they would kee; 
prospecting for gold — ^and diamonds! 

Bob frowned. He was sure that Jupiter, in hi 
eagerness to get started on his plan, had not read thi 
far in the book. K Jupe had read that Old Ben though 
there were diamonds around Devil Mountain, h 
would have mentioned it. 

In the growing darkness Bob was suddenly woi 
ried. Jupiter thought that the moaning might b 
caused by the reopening of one of the old shafts. OI< 
Ben and hk partner had actually dug such a shaf 
themselves, and they probably knew El Diablo’s Cav 
better than anyone else, after living right next to it fo: 


so many years. It would be simple for them to reopen 
a shaft. 

Then Bob thought about something else. He remem- 
bered how Old Ben bad surprised them the previous 
nicht. They had b^n inside an inner cavern, yet Old 
Ben had claimed he was passing by outside the cave 
and heard them I Suddenly. Bob reali2ed that this 
would have been practically impossible. The distance 
w'as too great. Old Ben must have been inside the 
cave when he heard them, whidi meant that he had 
lied to them. 

Alarmed now. Bob dropped below the trail and 
hurriedly made a third dummy from the shirt, pants 
and sombrero that had originally been intend^ to 
represent him. Carefully, he pushed it into place be- 
side the other two. Iii the dim twilight &e three 
dummies should convince any observer that the boys 
were still seated there. 

Then he crept through the underbush until he felt 
it was safe to stand up and walk. He kept a good 
distance from the road, for he did not want to be 
seen. He felt it was very important that he get back 
to tell the Daltons what Pete and Jupe were doing in 
the cave. If Old Ben had actually found a diamond 
mine, they could be in real dangerl 

Bob hurried through the night as fast as he could 
with his injured leg and the difficult terrain. Before 
be had gone more than a few hundred yards he heard 
a soft sound in the m'^t. It was a car dri\nng 
slowly along the dirt road — ^without lights ! It 
stopped no more than fifty feet from where Bob 
crouched. 

A shado^ figure got out and walked r -j' t<> 
wards Devil Mountain. The dark shape v ^ 
completely in black, and was all but invi 
tnght. It quickly vanished. 
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Bob crept up to the parked car. It had a Nevad 
licence plate. 

Deep inside Devil Mountain, Pete and Jupe cor 
tinned to track the moaning sound. After the fin 
tunnel, they had come to another cavern and ha 
again used their candles to locate the passage out. I 
the third cavern, smaller than any of the others, the 
had found three passages with air blowing throug 
them. They decided not to split up. Instead, the 
searched each passage together. 

The first tunnel ran straight ahead for quite a di; 
tance, then made a sudden, sharp turn. 

“It’s heading back towards the ocean, Jupe,*’ Pet 
observed. 

Jupiter frowned. “I don’t think we want to go tha 
way. I’m sure the moaning sound comes from close 
■0 the valley side.’’ He checked his compass. “W 
should go east or north-east, I think.” 

“This tunnel is heading south-west.” 

The boys retraced their steps and tried the secon( 
massage. Soon it, too, curved away towards the south 
vest. Once again they went back to the cavern. Pet 
vas becoming impatient. 

“Golly, Jupe, we could walk around in here, fo 
iverl” 

“Yes, but Fm sure we’re on the right track. Thi 
noaning gets louder every time we move east.” 

Reluctantly Pete followed him into the third pas 
sage. The air current was strong and the moaninj 
much louder. The tunnel went straight eastl Jupite 
pushed ahead as fast as was safe with only their flash 
lights. Suddenly both boys stopped in their tracks. 

There was a gaping hole in the left wall, where i 
iide passage joined the tunnel they were in. 
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Bob crept up to the parked car. It had a Nevada 
licence plate. 

Deep inside Devil Mountain, Pete and Jupe con- 
tinued to track the moaning sound. After the first 
tunnel, they had come to another cavern and had 
again used their candles to locate the passage out. In 
the third cavern, smaller than any of the others, they 
had found three passages with air blowing through 
them. They decided not to split up. Instead, they 
searched each passage together. 

The first tunnel ran straight ahead for quite a dis- 
tance, then made a sudden, sharp turn. 

“It’s heading back towards the ocean, Jupe,” Pete 
observed. 

Jupiter frowned. “I don’t think we want to go that 
way. I’m sure the moaning sound comes from closer 
to the valley side.” He checked his compass. “We 
should go east or north-east, I think.” 

“This tunnel is heading south-west.” 

, The boys retraced their steps and tried the second 
■passage. Soon it, too, curved away towards the south- 
west. Once again they went back to the cavern. Pete 
was becoming impatient. 

“Golly, Jupe, we could walk around in here for 
ever I” 

"Yes, but I’m sure we’re on the right track. The 
moaning gets louder every time we move east.” 

Reluctantly Pete followed him into the third pas- 
sage. The air current was strong and the moaning 
much louder. The tunnel went straight east! Jupiter 
pushed ahead as fast as was safe with only their flash- 
lights. Suddenly both boys stopped in their tracks. 

There was a gaping hole in the left wall, where a 
side passage joined the tunnel they were in. 
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“Gosh ” Pete said, “that’s the side tsnssl 

^^“Ye^iupifer replied, examining it with 

light, “and it’s man-made— an old ^mine shaft tha 

wasn’t sealed at this end. Pete, look!’’ ^ 

The flame of Jupiter’s candle was blowmg strongly 


outward. 

“What does that mean. Jupe?” 

“It means,” Jupiter whispered exatedly, wt 
somewhere down there is a third opening to the out- 
side! Probably one of the old mine entrances has been 
secretly open^.” 

“Then why didn’t the sheriff find it? Or Mr. 
Dalton?” 

“I’m not sure, Pete,” Jupiter admitted, '"but 

His eyes suddenly widened as he listened to some- 


thing. 

Then Pete heard it, too— a faint sound of digging. 

“Come on,” Jupiter whispered, and started into the 
new passage. 

As Pete prepared to follow, he suddaily became 
aware of the sound of footsteps behind bim. 

“Jupe,” he quavered weakly. 

Standing there, close behind them, was a small, 
thin man with bunting dark eyes and a proud face — 
die face of little more than a boy. He wore a black 
sombrero, a short black jacket, a high-necked black 
smrt. and tight black trousers that flared at the bot^ 
tom above shiny black boots. 

picture Professor 

Walsh had shown them at the ranch. El Diablo 1 

And he held a pistol in bis left hand 
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Caught! 

“Yepes!” cried Pete. 

El Diablo pointed his pistol at Pete and ma< 
sharp cutting motion in the air with Ws other h 

“He wants us to be silent,” Jupiter said, a 
shakily. 

El Diablo nodded. His boyish face showed nc 
pression at all. He motioned with the pistol tha 
wanted the boys to walk ahead of him in the diret 
from which they had come, away from the soun 
digging. 

Reluctantly the two boys obeyed. They letr 
their steps through the dark tunnel until they can 
a cavern, where El Diablo motioned them to 
right. 

They walked and walked, along passages 
throu^ caverns. Although Pete knew by his w 
that they had travelled for less than five minute 
seemed more like five hours as he plodded alonj 
J/ hind Jupiter. El Diablo, with his pistol, stayed 
■ behind them. 

“Haiti” 

The command came sharply just as Pete 
Jupiter entered another cavern. It was the first v 
El Diablo had spoken and it had a muffled, ho 
sound. 

The boys stopped. This cavern was smaller 
most they had bwn in, and it had a gloomy, ( 
atmosphere. 

“There I” El Diablo commanded in his mu 
voice. 

The bandit gestured towards a very narrow o 
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tog to the cavern mU. Jupiter and Pete looked at 
Z. other grimly, but tee was notog &ey could 
do They marched into the narrow tunnel, with til 
Diablo close behind. They had taken only about ten 
steps when they came to a mound of rocks that com- 
pletely blocked the passage. A dead-end 1 Pete and 
Jupiter turned in dismay. 

El Diablo’s face was as ri^d as stone. With a 


motion of his pistol, he indicated that they were to 
stand along the left wall. Then he quickly bent over 
and rolled a large rock away from the mound, 
“Cornel” the muffled voice commanded. 


The boys walked to the hole that had been opened 
in the end of the passage, and Pete peered in. He saw 
nothing but a black hole. Before he could shine his 
flashlight inside, a strong drove sent him sprawling 
into the dark opening. 

Pete landed hard on a stone floor. Something 
struck him in the ribs, and then he heard the stone 
being rolled back. Pete lay in total darkness behind 
the wall of rock, 

“Pete?” It was Jupiter’s voice beside him. 

‘Tm bere,” Pete answered, “but I wish I wasn’t” 

‘Tm afraid he’s walled us in,” Jupe whispered in 
the darkness. 

“I’m just plain afraid,” Pete smd. 


At the edge of Moaning Valley, Bob was hurryins 
towards The Crooked-Y Rauch. Behind him, as if to 
spm him on. the valley continued to moan. 

^'Aaaadahhhhhhhh — oooooooo — oooooo oo!” 

Bob Imew this meant that Jupiter’s plan had 
worked. Pete jupe must be inside El DiabIo’« 
by time, yet the moaning had not stopped 
After ^dmg the book, however. Bob was aImo<j^ 
sorry that the plan had succeeded. If his 
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right, if Old Ben and his partner had something to d 
with the moaning sound, then Pete and Jupe coul 
be in trouble. 

Then there was the man in the car with tl 
Nevada licence plate. Who was he? Bob had see 
only a dark shape walking towards Devil Mountaii 
He had waited for a time near the car, but the raa 
had not come back. Bob had finally decided that to 
much was happening for the boys to carry on alon< 

He hurried on towards the ranch. Once Moanin 
Valley was behind him, Bob decided to risk walkin 
on the road, where he could make better timt 
Gradually the moaning faded in the distance. The 
he heard a new sound behind him. A car was comin 
fast along the n^ow dirt road. Just in time. Bo 
jumped for the cover of the bushes at the side of th 
road. 

As the car roared past, he could not make out th 
face of the man bent dose over the steering wheel 
but he saw a black sombrero on the head. He al& 
saw that it was the car with the Nevada lioraice plate 

Alarmed, Bob hurried back on to the road. Hr 
Nevada car had been in a hurry. What had happene< 
inside Devil Mountain? With a sinking feeling, Bol 
began to trot as fast as his injured leg would let him 
He had to get to the ranch house right away. Mayb 
even Jupiter had gone too far this time. 

"Uf— ooof!^ 

Bob had bumped headlong into a man wh< 
appeared suddenly in the road. Strong hands grippct 
his shoulders. He looked up into the long, scarret 
face of the man with the black eye patch. 

Jupiter and Pete crouched in the darkness behinc 
the wall of rock. From time to time they could stil 
hear the moaning of the cave, distant and faint. 
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‘•Can you see anything?” Pete whispered. 

“Not a thing. We’re totaUy waUed in, and Hey, 
are wfcW or something!” Suddenly Jupiter started 


‘°'S, jupe, what’s so fimny7"_ Pete whispered. 

“We’re whispering,” Jupiter said, ‘‘and sitting in 
the dark, but there’s no one to hear us and we have 

our flashHightsl” a 

The boys switched on their flashhghts and gnnnea 

a httle sheepishly at each other. Then Pete shone his 
li^t on the wail of rock. 

‘‘Maybe no one can hear us, and we have our li^ts, 
but how do we get out?” Pete asked. 

Jupiter, as usual, refused to be discouraged. “First 
we’ll see if we can push that big rock out. El Diablo 
did not appear to be exceptionally strong, yet he 
moved the stone with ease.” 

Pete tried to move the stone first. It would nol 
budge. Then Jupiter joined him, and together tht 
two boys applied all their strength. The boulder stil 
did not move an inch. Panting, they finally gave up. 

“He must have it wedged from the outside,’ 
Jupiter observed. “The more we push, the tighter w 
wedge it. He’s locked us in tight.” 

“Great.” Pete said. “What do you think. Jupe' 
Could he really be El Diablo? You know, the prc 
lessor said he might still be alive.” 


“El Diablo may still be alive,” Jupiter said, “} 
be w’ould.a’t look like that Remember, El Dial 
would be almost a hundred years old The m 

^ H Diablo back in i 

looOSi 


“Yes. I fought about that.” 

“In addition.” Jupiter continued, “did you i 
how hjs face never seemed to move? How he 
showed any expression?” 
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“Sure I did, but ^ 

“I’m convinced that our captor was wearing a mask, 
Pete!” Jupiter said triumphantly. “One of those flesh- 
coloured rubber masks that fit over the whole face. 
In addition, he spoke very little. I think he was aftaid 
we might recognize his voice.” 

“I didn’t. Did you, Jupe?” 

“No.” Jupiter admitted. “But Pm sure of one 
thing, anyway. He didn’t want to harm us seriously, 
or he wouldn’t have just imprisoned us in here.” 

“Just imprisoned us I” Pete objected. “Isn’t that 
bad enough?” 

“He could have done a lot worse,” Jupiter pointed 
out a little grimly. “In here we’ll be found sooner or 
later ^ter we’re missed, and be knows that. There’s 
plenty of air. All he wanted was to have us out of the 
way for a short time, probably just tOHoight. Which 
means that we have to hurry and find our way out of 
here.” 

“Do you think it’s safe yet, Jupe? Why don’t we 
just let someone find us?” Pete asked. 

“I’m convinced that the mystery has to be solved 
to-night,” Jupiter insisted. “If we wait, it will be too 
late. Since we can’t get out the way we came in, we 
have to see if going in the other dilution leads us to 
some exit. Come on.” 

Pete followed Jupiter down the narrow passage. 
The tunnel continued straight ahead without any cross 
passages for what seemed like miles. Then suddenly 
the boys stopped and stared at each other in disniay. 
In front of them was another fall of rock. The passage 
was blocked at this end, too! 

“Golly. Jupe!” Pete cried. “What do we try now?" 

"I hadn’t thought we would be blocked in so com- 
pletely,” the First Investigator said, and for the first 
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time his round face jooked worried. “It doesn’t fit 
eT^Wo has different deductions,” Pete 

leaned down and carefully inspected the fall 
of rock. It, like all the others, was not recent. Jupitei 
bent closer. Suddenly he became excited. 

“Pete, this big rock has been movedl” 

Pete bent down and looked. From the marks on th< 
fioor there was no doubt that the big rock had beer 
moved recently. 

Together the boys strained at flie boulder. It rockec 
slightly, but would not roll loose. Jupiter stood u] 
and looked around. 

“I think our friend used this passage to enter an 
leave the cave unseen. If the two of us can’t move i 
then there has to be some other way. . . . There! Th; 
long steel bar near the wall!” 

Pete understood at once. A lever! He grabbed tl 
long bar and inserted it between the stone and tl 
wall. Together the two boys leaned their weight c 
if and the great stone rolled away. 

A gaping hole opened in front of them. Jupit 
shone his li^t into the darkness. 

“It’s another cavern,” he reported. 

Pete dropped the long bar and both boys scrambh 
through the opening. They shone their flashliei 
around. 

‘'Wow!” gasped Pete. 

Jupiter just stared. 

They were standing in an enormoiis caverrL f 

centre was a great black pooL 


13 ^ 

"“fillet ~ of 

voioe,-VhcroThe«aCta »^^-^3 .,, must tave 
off A/“%a.o, but ffto indtaus 

knew it was in the rave so™»*^ ^ didn’t.” 

“^‘* "“.L* Ws tod a ™y out of tore quiokl’ 

dmt Tho Old 0^„^fd a?doem'( oxist, either,” 
.■I, doesn^t »f .^^‘li^ldX’s toen blodted 
Po<o io^l^to he’s mad and hungry and 

just '^i“^|^c<^around the dark cavern. Shado^ 
in toe wai&cated more passages leading from the 

better try' to find a way out,” Jupiter 
decid^. “Light your candle and we’U test the ope 

^^Now that’s what I like to hear,” Pete 
He Ht his candle and followed 
twrof the passages without success. Pete started 

move on, but Jupiter stood sUlL 

^^^^sgare-Attettocouidreet 

nothing. jj « Jupiter hissed. “It’s • * * 

“There, against the wau. f 

“ mn’peto saw it-^r rettor. himi In a dark re«« 


just imide the second passage, 

(vifh his lees straight out in front of him was a sm^ 

i <teS all in black, «ith a/ombrero 

head, and black boots on his feet. In tns n^t tod 
the man held an ancient pistol and his face was gnn- 
ning straight at the boys. 

Except that the face looMng at them was not a face 
at all — it was a sfculit And the hand that held the 
pistol was not a hand, it was five bones — a skeleton 1 
“Yowl” Pete cried. Both boys turned and ran. 
They reached the tunnel which had led them into the 
cavern and tried to scramble fiirough the opening to- 
gether. Both of them went down in a heap, “^ere 
axe we r unning to, Jupe?'* mumbled 
bottom. "We can’t get out this way I” 

“Of course,” replied Jupiter. “We we 
dearly.” 

“I wasn’t thinking, period,” Pete saic 
voice. “Maybe you better get off me foi 
“I would but you’re holding my leg,’ 

The boys untangled themselves, and 
cold floor of the cavern. They were stil 
Pete began to grin. 

“Boy, we’te a couple of brave investi 
Jupiter nodded solemnly. “We panicked, A na*' 
enou^ reaction under the circumstances, I 
The accumulation of dangers resulted in a degree c 
nervousness that made us lose our rational response 
A skeleton is probably the least dangerous menace we 
have faced. We were simply at the point of panic.” 

Pete groaned. “It’s too bad Bob isn’t here to tell 
me what you just said.” 

If he was here he’d tell you I said we were so tense 
what’s happened that we blew our tops.” Jupiter 

You could have said that the first time ” 
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13 

The Pool of The Old One 

The pool glittered in the beams of their flashlights. 

Pete swallowed hard. “The pool,” he said in a low 
voice, “where The Old One lives.” 

“So there is a pool,” Jupiter said. “It ranst have 
been blocked off a long time ago, but the Indians 
knew it was in the cave somewhere.” 

“And now we know, too, but I wish we didn’t,” 
Pete quavered. “Let’s find a way out of here quick!” 
1 “Just because the pool is really here doesn’t mean 
‘ that The Old One actually exists.” 

‘Tt doesn’t mean Ihe Old One doesn’t exist, either,” 
Pete pointed out “Maybe The Old One’s been blocked 
off a long time, too. Maybe he’s mad and hungry and 
just waiting for two smart boys.” 

Jupiter glanced around the dark cavern. Shadows 
" ’ the wall indicated more passages leading from the 
' vem. 

j' “We’d better try to find a way out” Jupiter 
t^ecided. “Light your candle and we’ll test the open- 
ings.” 

“Now that’s what I like to hear,” Pete said. 

He lit his candle and followed Jupiter. They tested 
two of the passages without success. Pete started to 
move on, but Jupiter stood stilL 
“Pete,” he whispered. 

Pete followed Jupiter’s gaze. At first he could sec 
nothing. 

“There, against the wall,” Jupiter hissed. “It’s . . . 
it’s ...” 

Then Pete saw it — or rather, him! In a dark recess 
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just inside the second passage, sealeti ngniuti tito 
with his legs straight out in front of Imu Witn n snudl 
plan , dressed all in bbek. witli a sombu'U' t'n lih 
head, and black boots on his feet. In his tigln hatut 
the man held an ancient pistol, and his face w^ts grin- 
ning straight at the boys. 

Except that the face looking at them was not a face 
at all — ^it was a skulll And the hand that held tlic 
pistol was not a hand, it was five bones — a skeleton 1 

“Yowl” Pete cried. Both boys turned and ran. 
They reached the tunnel which had led them into the 
cavern and tried to scramble through the opening to- 
gether. Both of them went down in a heap. “Where 
are we running to, Jupe?” mumbled Pete, on the 
bottom. “We can’t get out this way!” 

“Of course,” replied JupitCT. “We weren’t t hinkin g 
dearly.” 

‘T wasn’t thinking, period,” Pete said in a muffled 
voice. “Maybe you better get off me for a start.” 

*T would, but you’re holding my leg,” Jupiter said. 

The boys untangled themselves, and sat up on the 
cold floor of the cavern. They were still shaking, but 
Pete began to grin. 

“Boy, we’re a couple of brave investigators I ” 

Jupiter nodded solemnly. “We panicked. A natural 
enough reaction under the drcamstances, I believe. 
The accumulation of dangers resulted in a degree of 
nervousness that made us lose our ratiemaj responses. 
A skeleton is probably the least dangerous menace wc 
have feoed. We were simply at the point of panic " 

Pete groaned. “It’s too bad Bob isn’t here to tcU 
me what you just said.” 

If he was here he’d teD you I said we were so tense 
from what’s happened that we blew our tops,” Jupiter 
said. 

“You could have said Lha: the hrst Lcnte.” 
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“I could have, but it isn’t exactly the meaning I 
wanted to communicate. However, that isn’t what we 
should be concerned about now. I want to inspect that 
skeleton.” 

“I was afraid you’d want to do that” Pete followed 
Jupiter rather unwillingly over to whwe the skeleton 
seemed to grin at them from beneath die black som- 
brero. Warily, Jupe reached out and touched the 
sombrero. It crumbled into dry pieces. 

“Golly!” Pete exclaimed, and touched the black 
jacket 

The jacket too, crumbled and fell away from the 
skeleton. As Pete pulled his hand back, he brushed 
the bony fingers that held the gun. The fingers 
snapped off, and the pistol dropped to the floor with 
a loud, echoing, clatter. Pete jumped back, but Jupiter 
bent closer to the skeleton. 

“It’s very old. Pete,” Jupiter observed. “And that 

pistol is ancient too 1 would say that there is very 

little doubt about it.” 

“Very litde doubt about what?” 

“That this skeleton is El Diablo — the real El 
Diablo I” Jupiter’s words echoed from the high ceil- 
ing of the cavern like some ghostly voice from the 
past. 

“The real El Diablo?” Pete said. “You mean he 
was.in here all the time but no one ever found him?” 

Jupiter nodded. “I wouldn’t be surprised if he died 
the very night he came into the cave. His wound must 
have b^n worse than anyone realized. Of course, in 
those days men often died from wounds we would 
consider minor today. Medical science has made great 
progress.” 

“But what makes you think he died that night?” 
Pete asked, puzzled. “I mean, maybe he hid in here 
for years before he died.” 
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Jupiter shcx)k his head. “No, I don’t believe so. 
First, you will notice that there are no signs of any 
food around the skeleton. Ife could have drunk water 
from the pool, although I would guess that the pool 
is salt water. Anyway, even, if he had water there 
should be some evidence of foodc bones, dned seeds, 
something.” 

“Maybe he ate and drank somewhere else,” Pete 
suggested. 

“Perhaps, but then vhat killed him? If he was in 
good health and was attacked there should be signs 
of a fight, and xjerhaps another skeleton or two. Also, 
if anyone had found El Diablo in the cave and killed 
him, surely the historical record would show that” 

“Gee, I guess you’re right” Pete agreed. 

“In addition,” Jupiter went on, “note the position 
of the skeleton. He literally died with his back to the 
wall. He was seated here ready to fight if any enemy 
appeared, but I don’t think an eiemy evei came. 
Look at the pistol.” 

Pete picked up the pistoL “It’s full, Jupe. No shots 
fired.” 

“Just as I thought” Jupiter said in triumph. “His 
place of hiding was never discovered and he died alone 
in here of his wounds, just as the historical record 
states. Everything is consistent with that conclusion. 
El Diablo did know the cave better than anyone 
else.” ^ 


“Maybe it would have been better for him if he 
hadn’t known it so weU.” said Pete. “I mean, maybe 

if they’d found him they could have taken care of 
his wound.” 


Perhaps, but you’ll recall he was under sentence 
to hang^yway. I imagine he preferred dying in his 
cave to being recaptured. He may even have guessed 
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that if be was never found his legend would g 
^d perhaps in some way help his people ” 

“It sure grew.” said Pete. 

Jupiter nodded, “So much so that someone is 
using it to scare us— and anyone else who comes 
the cave. The question is why?” 

“Maybe someone wants to make Mr. and 1 
Dalton lose thdr ranch.” Pete suggested. 

“That’s possible,” Jupiter conceded, “but I c 
think so. I think someone is trying to scare pe 
away from the cave. Remembw that the Daltons 1 
been here for some time, but the moaning only sta 
a month ago." 

“Golly, Jupe, if someone is trying to scare pe 
away, how come no one saw the phoney 
Diablo until ttMii^t? I mean, why didn’t 
appear when the sheriff and Mi”. Dalton explored 
cave?" 

*T don’t know that yet,” Jupiter admitted. ‘ 
until tcHoight the moaning always stopped when ; 
one entered the cave. Tonight we managed to e 
unseen, the moaning did not stop, and the fak{ 
Kablo appeared I This leads me to the deduction 
we saw El Diablo to-night because the moaning 
not stopped,” 

“That makes less sense than anything else,” ] 
protested. “What do you think it means?” 

For once Jupiter looked completely bafSed. 
don’t know, Pete. But I do know that there is n 
to the mystery of Moaning Valley than some nat 
cause for the moaning. We have to find out what 
digging we heard earlier was all about” 

“Gosh, I’d forgotten all about the digging. Do 
really think there’s a diamond mine in the cave?’ 

"I think someone is trying to conceal somethu 
Jupiter explained. “Last night I found a diamond. 
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night we heard somebody (h'gging. Lode bdzcjtes 
that a diamond mine must be invoh’ed scmehc'A*. 

“Maybe we should tell Mr. Dalton v/hat wo knew. 
Jupe," Pete said uneasily. 

Jupiter frowned. The First fovestigator hated to 
admit that they could not handle a situation on tbeir 
own, but even he had to agree that were times 
when three boys could not do the job alone. 

“I suppose you’re right,” Jupiter said reluctantly. 
“Bring El Diablo’s pistol and we’ll try to find die 
tunnel that leads out of here.” 

Pete Ih his candle, and the boys started for the usd. 
tunnel to test for a current of air. 

Suddenly there was a faint ripple in the water of 
the pool that had been so dark and silent. This was 
followed by splashing and loud breathing. The boys 
stood motionless, their flashlights trained on the 
sound. 

A black and diiny shape broke the surface of the 
murky pool. Water drippy from its shining ski??, re- 
flecting in the beams of the boys’ flashlig h ts , as the 
creature raised itself out of the water, 

Jupiter and Pete stared in horror as die shiny blac^ 
creature began to climb out of the pool 


14 


The Black and Shiny Creatnre 

“What ^ you boys doing here?” the creature 
demanded. 


Suddenly, at the same time, both boys realize 

It was a man wearing 
black rubber wet-suit, swim flns. a double 

painted black, and a black rubber mask that con 
plctely covered his face. - 
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“Oh, boy I” Pete exploded in relief. 

Jupiter, recovering immediately, drew himself 
to his full height, his round face suddenly looki 
much older. It was an old trick he used when deal 
with adults, and It usually worked as well as his oti 
surprises. 

“What, sir, are you doing here?” he asked in 
deepest voice. “We arc here by pennission of 1 
owners of this ranch. You, apparently, have come 
by some secret entrance that l^ds from the sea. Y 
are trespassing.” 

The skin-diver reached up and removed his rubi 
face mask. He was a handsome, blond man and 
was grinning at Jupiter. Unhool^g his air-tanks, 
laid them on the floor. 

“Well, son, you sound almost as important as 1 
admiral," he said. “I wasn’t questioning your right 
be here. I was just wondering what two boys w 
doing in El I^ablo’s Cave this late at night.” 

“The admiral?” Jupiter looked puzzled for 
moment, “Of course! You’re a frogman, aren’t yo 
A Navy frogman on training manoeuvres with th( 
ships out near the islands.” 

The frogman looked serious. “Yes, that’s exae 
what I am. We’re on a highly secret training missi 
here. rU have to swear you boys to complete secre 
Have you seen anything in the water you thought w 
unusual?" 

“No," Pete said. 

“Nothing, sir," Jupiter assured him. Then, reme 
bering suddenly, he snapped his fingers. “Except ti 
shape 1” 

“Shape?" the frogman repeated. 

Now Pete remembered too. “That long, black thi 
that passed us out in the ocean.” 

“It was a submarine, Pete I” Jupiter exclaim 
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eagerly. “A midget sabmarme. That was why it 
so rigid, and why it moved so steadily. But why di 
we hear its engines? Sound carries very far ui 

The frogman’s face darkened. This could be ’’ 
serious, boys. That submarine you saw is top secr< 
especially the silence of its engines. I’m afraid 

have to hold you.” 

“Hold us?” Pete echoed. 

“A submarine that moves so silently that it c 
be delected by sonar is very important, Pete,” Jup 
said solemnly. “However, I believe we can prove 1 
there is no need to hold us, Mr. . . 

“Commander Qane,” the frogman said. “C 
mander Paul Crane. And I’m sorry, but I am gc 
to have to hold you—at least until the admiral ' 
have you investigated-” 

Jupiter nodded understandingjy and tried to It 
dignified, which wasn’t ea^ when he was wear 
only bathing trunks and a diving belt 

“We’re Jupiter Jones and Pete Crenshaw,” Jupi 
said, and reached into one of, the waterproof o 
tainers which hung from his diving belt T beht 
these credentials will attest to our ccnnplete n 
ability.” 


Jupiter handed the commander the boys 
card and the special deputy cards given to then 
Chief Reynolds of the Rocky Beadi poUce. C 
mander Crane studied the cards. 

We happen to be involved in an important 
nght now, ’ Jupiter told him. “Tliat is why we 
in this cave. I’m sure your admiral would want 
to ^perate with us. Commander.” 

Commander (^e looked at Jupiter and hesita 
? F""' Investigator could be ve^ imSvIt 
he tv-as beuig serious and professio^ 
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“Well now” the frogman said, “these cards d. 
make you boys seem le^timate.” 

“Why don’t you communicate with your ship, 
Jupiter suggested “and have them check at once wit 
Chief Reynolds in Rocky Beadi. I’m sure he wi 
vouch for us.” 

“Gosh, Jape,” Pete exclaimed, “how can the cotr 
mander talk to his ship from in here?” 

“A good frogman is always in contact, with hi 
ship,” Jupiter iiifomied Pete. “I assume that the coir 
mander Ms some form of long-range radio.” 

Commander Crane smiled. “You’re a very smai 
boy, I see. All right, you boys Just sit down and sta; 
put.” 

Jupiter and Pete did as th^ were told, and Coir 
mander Crane vanished into the darkness. Minute 
lassed. The boys could barely see the frogma 
Touched m the dark of the cavern. He was bendin 
(ver a dny instrument of a type the boys had neve 
een before. Jupiter watched with curiosity, but h 
;ould not make out what was happening. 

At last the commander straightened up again, rc 
)laced his instrument in a hidden pocket, and strod 
jack to the boys. He was smiling. 

“Security says you boys check out,” he said. “ 
von’t have to hold you.” 

“Gosh, you move fast,” Pete said. 

"We move fast when we have to,” replied Corr 
nander Crane. “The admiral has pretty hig 
jriorities.” 

“Now that we’ve been approved. Commander, 
fupiter said seriously, “may we ask you some qua 
ions?” 

“Me?” Tlje frogman shook his bead, smiling. “I’r 
ifraid that won’t be possible, boys. My work is als^ 
lighly secret.” 


“It’s not about your work exactly, sir.” Jnpfte 
assured him. “I want to know about this cave. Frrsi 
was it you Pete saw last night up near the front o 
the cave?” 


Commands Crane nodd^. “It was probably on< 
of my men. He reported that he had been spottet 
briefly.” 


Pete said. 


At leasi 


“That makes me feel better,’ * a 
it explains another mystery of the cave. 

Second, Jupiter went on, “did you or your men 
make any changes inside the cave? I mean, did you 
change the layout of the cave, the various tunnels and 
openings, or an)rthing like that?” 

miia “I can ten yon that 


‘TOrd, sir." Jupiter enumeraiecj, “is anythin^ voi 
are domg causing the cave to moan as it does? ° 

outfits “($' that moanini 
assim^ the cave always moaned like that ” 

bsolutely. The commancfe- smiled “Ac 
ter of fact. Pm sure we ^ ^ 

but you boys. Most of our work 
“Have youtn 

asked. ^ ^ else m the cav^?» Jupiter 

“No, it fe essen- 

Of course, mmai U3ee.- 

anmnlact sriui anyone.” “ty m avcE 

appointment. ^ scund cf 

sorry, bo^-s,- . 

“ ■’> ’-omniance- 


liked to have helped you. Can you find your way out 
of this cavern?” 

“We’ve been trying to find our way ” Pete blurted 
out. “That’s what we were doing when we saw 
you.” 

“Well, I think I can set yon on the right track,’ 
'he commander said. "Remember, you must not talk 
bout anything you have seen here involving our 
peration.” 

“Yes, sir I” Pete agreed. 

“Of course, Commander,” echoed Jupiter. 

“AH ri^t, then, follow me.” The frogman led the 
oys to one of the turmel openings, then through 
iveral caverns and side passages until they emerged 
ito the large cavern where Pete had first seen the 
lysterious black and shiny shape. 

“All right, boys,” Commander Onane said. “I expect 
ou can make it from here. I must get back to my 
ork.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jupiter. 

The frogman smiled at them. “And good luck with 
our work.” 

He vanished back into the small opening, and Pete 
arted for the turmel that he remembered led out to 
loaning Valley. 

Jupiter made no move to follow. He was staring 
ito empty space with that faraway look Pete knew 
cily too welL 

“Oh no!” Pete groaned. “Don’t tell me, Jupe.” 

“I’m more certain that ever that we have to solve 
le mystery tomight, Pete,” Jupiter said. “The man 
Lsguised as El Diablo knew we would find our way 
ut eventually. That means he didn’t care how much 
e knew as long as we couldn’t get in his way until 
)me horns from now.” 
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“I don't want to get in his way at all,” Pete ob- 
served, “but something tells me I’m going to. 

“This is our real opportumty, Pete, * 

sistcd. “Whoever is trying to scare people ofi toinKs 
we’re still out of the wayl We’ll never have a belter 
chance to locate that dig^g and find out what makes 

the cave moan.” , 

“I guess you’re ri^t,” Pete said dubiously. Only 
maybe we’d better go and get Mr. Dalton and the 


other men first.” 

“If we leave the cave we’ll be seen,” Jupiter pointed 
out. “Besides, there isn’t time. We’ve got to move fast 
now with the advantages we have.” 

“Some advantage ” Pete said, “but I guess you’re 
right, Jupe. Where do we start? I mean, we’ve been 
here before, and we didn’t know which way to 


“But this time we have more information,” Jupiter 
said confidently. “This time we know that the digging 
has something to do with the moaning.” 

“How do you figure that?” Pete asked, mystified. 

“Because neither the sheriff nor the Dkltons nor 
the newspaper mentioned a word about any digging, 
So whoever is digging is doing it in secret. By deduc- 
tioa, it has to be connected with the mo anin g sound 
because it is the only activity that goes on secretly in 
the cave when no one is here!” 

“Well . . Pete remained unconvinced. 

“Two unexplained facts in the same place almost 
certainly must be connected,” Jupiter persisted. 

Pete’s eyes widened. “Sure, okay. What do we do 
then?” 


“First, you can use your keen sense of directic 
to fed that side passage where we heard the diecine 
Pete nodded. Mentally he retraced their step^, 
they had been captured by El Diablo. At last fe sai 
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“Jupe, I figure we have to find a passage that wi 
take us north-west.” 

“That way,” said Jupiter, looking at his compas 
and pointing to the left. 

“Right,” Pete confirmed. “Let’s go!” 

The two boys lit their candles, foi^etting the! 
earlier caution in the excitement of being so near t 
a solution of the mystery. As they approached th 
""ening in the north-west wall, a sound came out a 
lO greet them. 

"Aaaaaahhhhhhhh — ooooooo — oooooo — ooo!' 
“The moaning!” Pete whispered. 

Tt never stopped, Pete. We’ve just become accus 
ned to it.” 

Tt seems closer now.” 

‘Because it’s coming from that tuimel!” Jupitei 
d his candle in the tunnel entrance. A strong 
lught of air b!ew the flame, and with it the moac 
ne again. 

‘Aaaaaahhhhhhhh — ooooooo — ooooooo — oooV' 
rhe two boys piunged into the passage, which soon 
into a small cavern. 

T know where we are now, Jupe,” Pete said in a 
’ tone. 

‘Blow out your candle, then,” whispered Jupiter, 
e’li use our flashlights.” 

Ire boys covered their flashlights with their hands 
that only a faint glow could be seen, and Pete led 
way into the same tunnel through which the fake 
Diablo had taken them earlier. The moan grew 
3er as they walked. 

Aaaaaahhhhhhhh — ooooooo — oooooo — oool” 
IS they approached the cross passage, they heard 
sound of digging. 

Golly.” Pete gulped. “We really did hear dig^'ng.” 
Of course we did. Come on!” whispered Jupiter. 
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They plunged ahead into the man-made tunnel, 
moving as silently as possible. It was long and straight. 
At the end of it they saw a glow of light Jupiter 
motioned for Pete to slow down. 

The glow of light came from a hole in the side wall 
of the mine shaft. Rocks and boulders lay in piles all 
aroimd it. The sound of digging was coming from the 
lie. 

Cautiously the boys crept forward and peered into 
e hole, blinking at the bri^t light. 

At that moment the moaning came again — ^so loud 
at the sound was painful to their ears. It echoed 
[ around them, then gradually died away. 

“Gosh!” Pete whispered. “It hurts my ears.” 
Jupiter caught Pete’s arm. “Look!” 

Their eyes had adjusted to the bright light inside 
s cavern, and th^ could see a figure bending over 
th a shovel in his hand. 

Pete gulped. 

The figure suddenly straightened, put down his 
ovel. and picked up a pickaxe. For a moment he 
IS clearly visible in the light of his electric lantern- 
a man with white hair and a flowing white beard. 
Old Ben Jackson. 


irt of the Mystery Solved 

[ROUGH the opening in the side wall, Pete and 
piter watched Old Ben working inside the secret 
rem. Every few minutes, at irregular intervals, the 
laning shattered their ears. The noise did not seem 
bother the old man at all. He kept digging at the 
•>c of the cavern wall with his pickaxe. 
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“Look,” Jupiter whispered. “It looks like another 

rock fall.” j v., t- 

“It’s a big one ” Pete whispered back. 

“You see how those breaks in the rocks are sharp 
and clean?” Jupiter pointed out. fall hapj^ed 
veiy recently.” 

Old Ben continaed his work at the feH. unaware 
of the eyes watching him. The old prospectoi swimg 
his axe with vigour and surprising strength for a man 
of his age. Then he put it down again, and picked up 
the shovel. 

“Jupel ” hissed Pete. “Look at his eyes.” 

The eyes of the old prospector gleamed wUdly in 
the light of his electric lantern, just as they had the 
previous night when the old man had warned them 
against The Old One, 

“Gold fever ” Jupiter said softly, “or, in this case, 
diamond fever. I’ve read that prospectors often get 
like that when they thirdc they have a strike. Nothing 
can get in their way or stop them.” 

“Gosh,” Pete wi^peied. 

Old Ben turned again to the wall and dug steadily 
at the fallen rock loosened by his pickaxe. He shovel- 
led it into a kind of tilted sieve. Every few minutes, 
while the boys watched, he bent down and picked 
something out of the dirt. Each time, he examined the 
object, laughed wildly, and put it into a small leather 
bag near the electric lauterru 


“Are they diamonds?” Pete whispered. 

“I expect so,” Jupiter responded in the same low 
voice. Old Ben was so involved in his work that he 
probably wouldn’t have heard the boys if they had 
' spoken normally, but they were taking no chances. 
“Then he has found a diamond mine,” Pet*> 
Jupiter was staring at the rock fall, his roun-'^^; 
furrowed with thought, “ 
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"It looks that way, Pete, only ” 

“What else could it be? He’s struck a diamond 
mine, and he knows it’s on Crooked-Y property. If 
anyone found out about it he’d at least have to share 
the diamonds with the Daltons, wouldn’t he? Maybe 
legally they all belong to Mr. and Mrs, Dalton. So 
he oriy digs at night, and he scares everyone away 
from the cave!” 

Jupe nodded slowly. “I guess you’re right, Pete. 

That explains everything except ” 

"Except why the cave moans,” Pete interrupted, 
nd what makes it stop when anyone comes in- 

‘I wasn’t thinking of that,” Jupiter said, “but I 
ik I can explain why the moaning stops. You see, 
sheriff and Mr. Dalton must have found this mine 
ft all right. Only they didn’t find the place where 
1 Ben is working.” 

^ Pete opened his mouth to ask a question, a bell 
an to ring insistently in the hollow cave. 

)Id Ben dropped his shovel and moved with amazr 
speed to a small box near his lantern. He toudied 
lething on the box and the clanging bell stopped. 
;n he picked up his lantern and the small leather 
: and headed straight for the hole in the wall where 
e and Jupiter were croudbdng. 

Quick, Pete!” Jupiter whispered urgently. 

Tie two boys scrambled back to hiding p!a(»s be- 
1 the loose mounds of rock in the shaft. They were 
e too fast. They had barely got out of sight when 
Ben came through the hole in the wall. The old 
1 laid down his lantern and leather bag, and picked 
a long steel bar the boys had not noticed in the 
r of the shaft 

it that moment the moan began once more. 

Aaaaaahhhhhhhhh — oooo ” 
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Bat this time the spooky sound stopp^ it 
OH 

?o tra« of opening. And the 

PeteS “That’s what you meantl 
No one could tell there was a hole in that wall. 

The large boulder fitted fi^tly into the gap as if 


it had always been there. e 

“Right," Jupiter whispered, “and the blocking or 
the hole stops the moaning right away. That bell must 
be the sigok from whoever is watching up^ on the 
mountain. I think it means someone is coming into 


the cave.” 

“Maybe Bob got scared and went for help,” Pete 
said. ‘T hope.” 

Old Ben was pacing up and down in the mine 
shaft, muttering to himself. He didn’t even ^nce to- 
wards the rocks where the boys were hiding. Then, 
suddenly, the old man switched off his lantem. For a 
moment there was no sound in the dark mine shaft; 
then the boys heard the paring and muttering begin 
again. They waited tensely in their hiding place. 

In the darkness, Pete tried to sort out everything 
he had learned that evening. The^e were still questions 
he wanted to ask Jupiter, but Pete thought he under- 
stood most of the answers to the mystery of Moaning 
Valley. 


Old Ben was dig^g secretly in the cave. Up c 
the mountain someone was on guard. The moanii 
sound was produced by the wind blowing through tl 
narrow opening of the prospector’s secret caver 
When someone came to the cave, (he guard signall( 
with Ae hell and Old Ben closed up the hole. Tl 
mcmiing sound stopped and there was no clue to wh 
caused the moaning. 
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Pete felt quite pleased with himself for figuring 
all out. He had answered all the questions hums 
... or had he? Who. for instance, was the fake 
Diablo who had captured them? And how did he 
into the puzzle? Was that what Jupe had been i 
ferring to when he said something was still u 
explained? 

“Pete I” Jupiter’s voi<» whispered in his es 
“Someone is coming 1” 

Pete was so startled he almost lost his balance. I 
grabbed at the big rock in front of him. and a smt 
stone rolled to the ground. Had Old Ben heard tl 
noise? Pete held his breath. 

A moment later he saw a bobbing light approac 
ing. 

“Waldo?” Old Ben’s voice said from somewhe 
nearby. 

“Yup,” a voice replied from behind the bobbir 
light, “They’s two of ’em coining in the cave. Be; 
We best skedaddle.” 

Old Ben’s lantern came on, and Jupiter and Pe 
could see the tall, thin figure of Waldo Turner. Tl 
boys crouched as low behind the rocks as they coul 
get. The two old men stood less than ten feet froi 
them now. 

“You sure they’re coinin’ in?” Old Ben asked. 

“I’m sure. Too dang many people foolin’ aroun 
this cave the last couple days,” Waldo replied. 

“Jumping bobcats!” Old Ben exclaimed. “And 
figure not morc’n a few more days’ work ’fore we’i 
finished. Well, no sense gettin’ careless now. 'W 
better get on out.” 

“We better,” Waldo agreed. 

It was clear that Waldo Turner was the man o 
watch on top of Devil Mountain. After giving ti 
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16 

A Tale of Diamonds 

“JosT Stay where you are,” the man with the eye 
patch commanded. “K you start running around in 
the dark you’ll get hurt,” 

Jupiter braved it out “I doubt that you would care 
if I were hurt I suggest you let us go. We have 
friends here.” 

The man laughed. ‘Spunky, ami’t you? . . . Why 
don’t you come over here where we can have a talk.” 

“Don’t Jupel” Pete cried. 

And th^ a familiar voice spoke from behind the 
fiariili^t of die second man. 

“It’s okay, fellows. Mr, Reston is a detectivel” 

The voice was Bob’s and Ms face was one big grin 
when he came out into the h'ght and saw the aston- 
ished looks of Ms partners. 

“I started for the randi to get help after X saw that 
the man in the Nevada car was going into the cave," 
Bob explained. He went on to describe his sudden 
lunch that Old Ben and Waldo were involved in the 
mystery of Moaning Valley. “After the Nevada car 
passed me I was scared and ran right into Mr. Reston 
here.” 

“Sam Reston,” the man with the eye patch, intro- 
duced Mmsdf. *Tm a detective, boys, working for 
an insurance company. When your friend here told 
me of Ms suspidons about Old Ben, I dedded to come 
back to the cave with him instead of going all the way 
to the ranch for help.” 

“Mr. Reston thought you might need help right 
away,” Bob explained. 
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“I did," Reston said, "because tbe man I’m atter 
is very dangerous. Bob and I tried to get into the 
cave unseen. It took us some time, and I think we 
were seen anyway." 

“You were. Mr. Reston,** Jupiter said, suddenly re- 
covering his voice. The Hrst Investigator told Bob 
and Mr. Reston about everything he and Pete had 
seen in the cave. 

Reston nodded. “I was afraid we’d been spotted. 
But they can’t have gone far, and that bag you saw 
probably contains the diamonds I’m after.” 

“What diamonds?” Pete burst out. 

“That’s the job I’m on, boys,” Reston expkuned. 
“I’m trying to find a very clever jewel thief who stole 
a fortune in diamonds. His name is Laslo Schmidt, 
and he is known all over Europe. I followed his trail 
here to Santa Carla just a week ago. Then I heard 
about Moaning Valley and El Diablo’s Cave, and I 
had the idea that the cave would be a good place for 
Schmidt to hide. Only I haven’t found a trace of 
him.” 

“Gosh,” Pete said, “if you followed his trail here, 
why couldn’t you spot him?” 

“Because I have no idea what he looks like now,” 
Reston told them. “You see, boys, about five years 
ago Schmidt left Europe in a hurry. The Inter- 
national Police, Interpol, learned that he had come 
to America and assumed a new identity. But that was 
all they could find out Schmidt is a master of dis- 
guise and impersonation. He could act the part of 
almost anyone and make you believe it” 

Jupiter had his faraway thoughtful expression. 
“And he stole some diamonds insured by your com- 
pany. Mr. Reston?” 

“Yes, about a year ago. He hadn’t stolen anything 
since be left Europe, and the police thought that he 
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had given up, or perhaps even died. But when the 
diamonds were stolen we knew at once that Schmidt 
was the tMef . The way it was done, it could have been 
no one else.’* 

“The modus operandi, or method of operation is 
very important,” agreed Jupiter. “That is how most 
criminals are cau^t, especially professional thieves. 
A thief can never really change his way of commit- 
ting a theft except in minor details.” 

“That’s ri^t, Jupiter,” Reston acknowledged. 
“The theft was obvioudy the work of Laslo Schmidt, 
and we realized that he had been simply biding his 
time. It became clear that he had spent his years in 
this country establishing a new identity. So now he 
is actually two men: Schmidt the thief, and some 
other person who is perfectly normal and above 
suspicion.” 

“And you don’t know what this other identity is,” 
Bob put in quickly. “It could be anyone around 
here.” 

Reston nodded. “Exactly, Bob. I traced him through 
the sale of two of the diamonds. First to Reno, 
Nevada, and then here.” 

“Nevada 1” Pete and Bob both exclaimed at once. 

“Gosh,” Pete added, “we thought you were driving 
that Nevada car that forced us over the diff.” 

“No, boys,” Reston explained. *T was on my way 
to Moaning Valley when 1 saw your bikes at the 
edge of the pass. I stopped to see what was wrong, 
and would have rescued you, but then I saw those 
other people coming and knew you’d be okay. At that 
time I didn’t want to reveal my presence here. You 
see, I think Schmidt spotted me in Nevada. I tried 
to fool him by putting on this eye patch and pasting 
a false scar on my face before coming to Santa Carla. 
I’m not sure my disguise was successful, though.” 
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“That’s wfcy you’ve been soil cf bidm^i- 

“That’s right I GiGTi l wCtintCi, u. ic-c 

^^TOe^Son had been talking, Jnpit^ had fceea 
staring off into the dark spaces of the cavern and 
biting his lip. Now an eager ^eam came into his 


“The diamonds he stole,” Jupiter said slowly. 
“There is something special about them, isn’t there, 
Mr. Reston?” 

Reston looked at him in astonishment; “Why, yes 
Jupiter, there is; You see, they weren’t stolen froii 
any jewellery company or store. They were take 
from a special display at a museum in San Frandsct 


They ” 

“ ate rough diamonds!” Jupiter completed tt 

sentence for him. “They are uncut, exactly as the 
came from the diamond mine, correct? They are all 
industrial diamonds.” 

“1 don’t understand how yon know,” Reston sai« 
“but you’re right abcnt traSrJcenz ica^ diaiiiond 
Only a few are juat stmes, You ss 

the display was made up cf dirronds from all ovt 
the world, just as they came cct of the ground, B< 
cause they look like ordinary rodss, and because the 
were m a museum, they were not very well-guardet 
Schmidt had no trouble stealing them. Most of thei 
are gen^ones, very valuable and just about unident 
liable since they are rough. But how did you knov 
Jupiter?” 


Because I found a rou^ diamond here in th 

because I think Old Bej 
and Waldo have found the rest of them I” 

excllhi^^^ are in the cave!” Rcstoi 
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Jupiter nodded solemnly. “I think your Laslo 
Schmidt hid them here right after he stole them. He 
probably planned to keep them hidden until every- 
one gave up the chase. Only Old Ben and Waldo, pros- 
pecting secretly in the cave as they have probably 
been doing for years, found them and thought that 
they had uncovered a diamond minel” 

“But there are no diamond mines in this area,” 
Reston pointed out, 

“No, sir, but Old Ben and Waldo have always be- 
lieved that there are diamonds here. I remember Mr. 
Dalton said they have been looking for precious stones 
as well as gold and silver. The diamonds Schmidt 
stole look exactly as they would if they had just been 
dug up, don’t they?” 

“Yes, they do,” Reston admitted, “but wouldn’t 
Ben and Waldo have suspected something odd when 
they found all the diamonds hidden in one place?” 

Jupiter nodded eagerly. “Yes, but I don’t think 
Old Ben found them that way I We are right on top 
of the San Andreas Fault here, as you know. The 
cave is filled with the debris of large earthquakes that 
occurred some years ago. We haven’t had a large 
quake for many years, but small ones are always 
happening.” 

“You mean you think there was an earthquake here 
just recently?” Pete asked. 

“Yes, I do. I think that a small earthquake about 
a month ago disturbed the hiding place of the dia- 
monds. Old Ben and Waldo, digging as usual, found 
the diamonds scattered in the dirt and thought that 
they had found a minel” 

“Wow!” Pete exclaimed. 

Reston nodded, “Yes, it’s quite possible. However, 
boys, you must remember that a detective has to con- 
sider all possible explanations, and there is another 
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nossibiUiy Old Ben or Waldo may have stolen me 
diamonds themselves, and are. now ody recovermg 

them after the earthquake buned mem. 

Jupiter reddened. “Of course. I should have con- 

sidered that.” ( , , 

‘‘But. Mr. Reston.” Bob said, “Old Ben and Waldo 

have bin here a long time! They’re local characters. 
They couldn’t have come from Europe only five years 


Reston smiled. “Remember, Bob, that I said I^lo 
Schmidt is a master of disguise and impersonation! 
He could be impersonating one of them.” 

“Gosh, of course,” Bob agreed. 

“However, I think there is only one way to find 
out,” said Reston. “We’ll go back to that cavern 
where Ben and Waldo were digging and see if we can 
find out where they went. But first, I think one of 
you boys had better go back to me randh and call me 
sheriff. We’re going to have evidence to show him.” 
Jupiter nodded. “I think Pete had better go.” 

Pete’s face fell. “Just when we’re going to finish 
me easel” he protested. 

“Jupiter is right,” Reston said. “Bob’s leg isn’t in 
mod shape, and I want Jupiter with me. Besides, I 
m see that you’re the fastest, Pete. On a team, each 
lan has to do what he does best,” 

Still reluctant, but pleased wim the tribute to.his 
\thlelic prowess, Pete obeyed. He slipped quietly out 
of the cave, and began to run at a steady pace to- 
wards The aooked-Y ranch house. 


Inside the cave. Jupiter, Bob and Sam 
wa^ed quickly through the tunnels until they stred 
m front of Old Eon's secret tavern. ResSt ^ 
bolder, and stepped into the cavern. 

The little room vas em|^. But in 'the fer wall, they 



found Old Ben and Waldo’s exit tunnel. It was another 
man-made mine shaft, and it angled sharply upward. 
With Sam Reston in the lead, Ms pistol ready, they 
started through the tunnel. Jupiter marked another 
trail of chalk question marks. 

“We’re heading towards the north ridge of the 
mountain,” Bob said as they advanced. “That’s where 
the book says Old Ben and Waldo have their 
cabin.” 

“That is to be expected. Bob,” Jupiter observed. 
“They opened an old mine shaft dose to their cabin 
so there would be less chance of being observed.” 

Reston suddenly stopped. Aheadi the shaft ended 
in a wall of rocks. Bob noticed footprints on the 
ground that seemed to go straight into the wall of 
stones. Reston bent dose. He leaned against a 
boulder and moved it out of the way. Then he moved 
two more large stones imtil there was a small passage. 

The detective crawled into the passage. For a 
moment his feet were visible to the boys, and then 
they vanished. Bob and Jupiter peered into the hole, 
then quickly scrambled through. 

They stood in the dear night bdiind a tMck cover 
of trees and bushes on the north ridge of Devil 
Mountain. 

“No one would notice a hole that small in the 
mountain,” Reston observed. “Come on, boys, but 
stay behind me.” 

The detective advanced cautiously along the ridge 
between the valley and the sea. In a minute they saw 
a gleam of light in the window of a small cabin. Ihey 
crept quietly up to the window and looked in. Old 
Ben and Waldo sat at a bare table, a pile of small 
stones between them I 
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17 


Jupiter Guesses 


Hrs pistol in Ms hand, Sam Reston opened the door 
of the cabin. 

“ClMm jumpers!” cried Old Ben in his high, 
cracked voice, “Get ’em, Waldo!” 

Sam Reston levelled his pistol. “Just sit where you 
are, Waldo.” 

The tali old prospector was half out o! his chmr. 
He slowly sat down again. 

“The maverick’s got the drt^ on us, Ben,” Waldo 
said, 


“We gonna let him 
Old Ben demanded. 


get away with claim robbing?” 


pUW.*™ ““i- 


fiiriously at Reston. Then 

to cause trouble WaWni w fixin’ 

of them!” • have taken care 






Bob said hotly, “You wanted it quiet because this 
land belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Dalton 1 The diamonds 
are theirs I” 

“We been prospecting that cave almost twenty 
years,” Waldo protested. “We found the diamonds. 
We dug ’em out They belong to us, you hear me, 
boy?” 

All this time Jupiter had said nothing. He was 
looking intently around the cabin. He was intrigued 
to see that it contained a radio, a bookcase fuU of 
books, and stacks of newspapers. He picked up one 
of the newspapers and studied it 

Old Ben’s red-rimmed eyes grew even more 
shrewd. 

“Tell you what, there’s enough for everyone, 
right?” he said in his high voice. “Sure, plenty to go 
around. Now, we’re not so greedy. Tell you what, 
we’ll split with you, eh? A quarter of these stones 
here, and you can dig with us in the mine, eh? Lots 
more stones in there. A bonanza I ” 

Suddenly Jupiter spoke up, “There are no more 
stones, Mr, Jackson, or only a few, and you are quite 
aware of that.” 

Everyone turned to stare at Jupiter. 

,“This cabin is not entirely consistent with your pose 
as two eccentric old prospectors living in the past,” 
Jupiter went on. 

“Gosh, Jupe, what do you mean?” Bob exclaimed. 

“He means these old codgers are partial fakes,” 
Sam Reston said, “which I suspect is true. But how 
did you reach that conclusion, Jupiter?” 

Jupiter pointed to the radio. “A portable radio 
scarcely fits in with the picture of two crazy old men 
with nothing on their minds but the past. And the 
books in this bookcase indicate an alertness and in- 
terest in the modem world they aren’t supposed to 
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have. I would say they have found the people in the 
area a soft touch, contributing to their grubstake 
without asking any questions. And I am also certain 
that they were aware that they had not found a dia- 
mond mine.” 

“How do you figure that, Jupiter?” Reston asked. 

Jupe indicated the bookcase. “Four of the books 
in that bookcase are about diamonds, and all four 
are quite new. In addition, this newspaper contains 
a full account of the San Francisco diamcmd robbery 
from the museum. It is dated a year ago, and the 
story is circled in penciL It’s a San Francisco paper, 
so they must have obtained it specially.” 

“Sol” Reston turned to the two old m«i. “What 
do you have to say to that?” 

Old Ben and Waldo looked at each other. Finally 
Old Ben shrugged. When he spoke this time his voice 
did not soimd at all eccentric. 

“The boy’s right,” Old Ben said simply. “We knew 
it wasn’t a diamond mine. No diamonds around 
here.” 

“We thought maybe it was a strike when we found 
the first couple,” Waldo added, “only we really knew 
better, so Ben got those books. The diamonds turned 
out to be mostly African types. Then I went to the 
library and found a small piece in the local paper 
about that robbery. We got a copy of the San Fran- 
cisco paper, and it described the stones, so we knew 
they were from the robbery.” 

Old Bai took up the story. “The diamcmds were 
stolen, so we figured we could keep them. No one 
except the crook was going to know. We started to 
dig and found a real bonanza 1” 

“Only the holes we opened up made the cave start 
to moan again,” Waldo went on. “At first we figured 
that was fine, it scared folks away from the cave. 
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rm- i^yfr RiiUnn and sheriff started lool^g 
I went up on the mountain and any tone 
^ve I sigBaM and he 

Old A Chuclded. ‘^e sure had eveyone^fooled. 
I ^ you boys off once myself, only I don t figure 
how you got into the cave toto^t without Waldo 
seeing yon.” 

Jupiter explained the mse of Bob and die dumimes, 
and the two old men listaied with admiration. Old 
Ben chuclded when 3npe fimshed. 


“By jinkers, I said you hoys was smart, yessii. You 
had it figured, and you foxed us pretty good.” 

Rcslon spoke sternly. “This is not a laughing mat- 
ter, Mr, Jackson. Keeping stolai property is a serious 


crime.” 


Ben grinned dieepisiiiy,, “I don’t know if we’d 
really have kept them. Only we’d never made a real 
strike, and it was kind of exciting to dig them up. For 
a while we felt like real prospectors again. I guess it 
wasn’t ri^t, only we figured no one would be hurt 
ixcept the thief. At least not unfil we deddsd what 
0 do with the stones.” 


“What about those aeddents?” Bob asked hotly. 
'And the rock that almost hit us?” 


Most of them were real aeddents,” waioo e 
gam^. “They happen. around here all the tin 
people got nervous from the moaning and that ma 
them more careless. The one that almost hit you w 
my Mu though. I ms MtcMng you aS mk 

gathering no the ' j ® 

5 P me tamon^ and patting them ba 



into the leather bag. The two old men watched wis 
fully as their rich strike vanished. 

“You’ve acted foolishly,” added Reston, “but yo 
did recover the diamonds. Maybe you meant to n 
turn them eventually, who knows? Just now I hav 
a thief to find.” 

Jupiter spoke up again. “Fve been thinking aboi 
Schmidt. Mr. Reston. Fm positive he knows Old Be 
and Waldo have beaa digging in the cave, and h 
must know they have found his diamonds. Fm sur 
he will be back to get item, wMcb leads me to thin 
you set a trap for hum.” 

The mufiEled voice spoke from dose behind ther 
aU. 

“You are a smart boy. I didretumi” 

Everyone jumped, and turned towards the voice 
There in the doorway stood tibe fake El Diablo 1 Hi 
masked face was as young and rigid as when he ha( 
captured Jupita- and Pete in the cave, and his lef 
hand held the same pistol aimed at them all. 

“Don’t move, boys,” Reston said quietly. . “If thi 
is Schmidt, he is a dangerous man.” The ^tectivt 
was eyeing his own pistol, vdiich he bad left on th( 
table. 

“Very wise advice,” the muffled voice rasped. “Anc 
it is indeed Schmidt.” The thief waved his pistol tc 
indicate they were to move against the wall. “Don’i 
try for that pistol, Reston.” 

Reston, the boys, and the two old men stood againsi 
the wall. 

“You, the small boy, take that rope in the comei 
and tie up Reston. Quick!” 

“Do it. Bob,” Reston said. 

Swallowing hard. Bob got the rope and tied Reston’s 
bands and feet. Schmidt motioned him away and in- 
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^K«»'sbo»d.Sa&aed.tetodKs.^ 

top fie »“ 

ordered , „ ^ and Waldo. Theti 

BobS and&Wfil 

Whcathey all missed op on the floor, the bandit 
Ite table a»d plied op 

His voice rasped mockingly. ^ 

“I must thank you for having the diamon^ r^dy 
lot me. You saved me all tiae trouble of diggins 
out after the ea^uake. Fve been vtatching them 
quite car^illy, of course. I did not go to the trouble 
of stealing thOT to lose them that easily.” The bandit 
diudded. ‘You hoys wets a fait stubborn and 
troublesome, but wb^ I saw thewe scuba tanks 1 
guessed what you were up to. I was a trifle nervous 
when 1 realized Ileston was dose bdbJnd me agmn, 
faut it has all turned out fine.” 

Tie jewel thief bowed mo drrngly to his trussed vio- 
tims, vanished from the cabin. 

T.* *4—^ - % « « • a 


:car It from where he caught us.” 

*T)oa’t blame yourself, Jupiter,” Reston said ‘You 

^ realized 

Schmidt was only using Old Ben and 

ts5s=-T«'S 

!«>b fe. lid KSr *’”• 

over — -** • t^eston will have to start ail 
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Jupiter stopped in mid-sentence, his mouth opei 
like a startled ^h. He sat staring ahead as if in somt 
kind of trance. 

“Jupe?” Bob said. 

“Jupiter,” Sam Reston said, “what is it?” 

Jupiter blinked as if he had just come back intc 
the room from a long trip. “We’ve got to get loose!’ 
he cried, straining at his bonds. “We’ve got to hun^ 
and go after him I” 

Sam Reston shook his head Roomily. “He’s lonf 
gone by now, Jupiter. He wouldn’t stay around.” 

“I don’t know,” Jupiter said. ' 

“You don’t know what, Jupe?” asked Bob. 

The sudden sound of horses’ hoofs outside the 
cabin prevented Jupiter’s reply. A moment later the 
outside door burst open, and a big man they had 
never seen before glared down at the five bound 
prisoners. 

“What the devil is going on in here?” he boomed. 
“You boys should know better.” 

Bob and Jupe looked up at the big man, and then 
grinned with relief. 

Behind him they saw the familiar and friendly faces 
of Pete and Mrs. Dalton. 


18 

£I Diablo Unmasked 

The big man proved to be the sheriff of Santa Carla 
County, and at first he was very angry with the boys 
for trj^g to solve the mystery alone. 

“Three boys have no business chasing a dangerous 
jewel thief I” the sheriff thundered. 

“Anything might have happened in that cave,” 
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added Mrs. Dalton, f spotted 

Z me. LXTyo. might teve 

would have found you! jumter turned 

l^v ‘"l,ufwe’Soiteally^~ *e 

Sf We 1 m»t urfortmtdy captured by the 
thief Mr. Reston is pursuing. .« th,* hnvs 

Rcston brohe in. “That’s n^t. Sheriff, pe boys 
had no way of knowing that te w^ a 
criminal in the cave, li^i thou^t (h^ were merely 
solving the mystery of the moaning, and Or ^ 
couple of eccentric but harmless old men. They bad 
no idea of capturing a jewel thirf until I came along. 

It was my idea to go after Old Ben and Waldo.” 

“And that’s something 1 want to talk to you about 
later,” the sheriff growled at Restou. “But maybe 
you’re right I guess the boys acted pretty responsibly 
all in all.” 

“I’d say more responably than most adults,” 
Reston smd. “And they seemed to have solved our 
mystery, even if the tturf did get away.” 

Mrs. Dalton smiled. “I’d say they have turned out 
to be pretty good investigators.” 

“They ^d solve the case at that,” the ^riSt went 
on. "It’s too bad the thief got away, but we’ll nab 
him yet.” 

“Please, sirl” Jupiter oied. 

p^Dfone stared at the First Investigator in sur- 
' I’ln not sj^ the tlarf has got away yet,” Juoiter 

eagerly, “or that he’s even tryi4 to ” 

What do you mean, son?” asked the sheriff 
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“Can you tell me where everyaie else is, sir?’ 
Jupiter asked quietly. 

“Eveiyone dse? You mean the people from th 
ranch? Why, thq^’ie all out looking for you boys,’ 
the sheriff said. “Dalton and his men are down cn 
the beach, and Luke Hardin and Professor Walsh an 
with some other men on the far side of Devil Moun 
tain.” 

“Where were you going to meet later?” Jupitei 
asked. 

“At the ranch house,” replied the sheriff. 

“Thffli I suggest we all go to the ranch hous« 
quickly,” Jupiter said firmly. 

The sheriff frowned. “Now see here, boy, if yot 
have anything oo. your mind you better tell us,” 

Jupiter shook his head. “There isn’t time, sir. Il 
would take too long to explain, and we must catet 
him before ho can dispose of the evidaice.” 

“Better listen to the boy. Sheriff,” Sam Reston ad 
vised. “I’ve kamed from experience that he know! 
what he’s talking about” 

“All right then,” the sheriff agreed, “Come on, 
boys, you can ride with us,” 

Jupiter got up behind die sheriff on his horse, and 
Bob and Pete rode with two deputies who had been 
waiting outside on horseback. It was a wild ride 
across the rugged terrain. The boys hung on desper- 
ately, as they jounced and swayed along, unable to 
see where they were going. 

But when they reached the house they saw no sign 
of life. There was only a dim light in the kitchen 
window. 

“Well, son,” the sheriff said to Jufriter, who clung 
behind him, “who did you expect to find here?” 

Jupiter bit his lip in the dark. *T’m sure he will 
come back. We must have beaten him here. He has 
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while, at least. 


I 


, fn cMfch for US for a while, at 

suggwt we all dismount and wait 
%dtenountahri^t,’’thoshe^a^^ 

I want to know what this is all about. 

The sheriff swung down, and helped ° 

ground. A moment later Sam Rcston pulled up la his 


^‘Now, son,” the sheriff smd finrfy, “you tell me 
what this wild goose, chase is about” 

‘IVell, sir ” Jupiter explained, “I remembered some 
things the bandit said to ns when we were in the cabin. 

1 put them together with some facts, and . . 

A pMu saddeoly came limping towards than from 
5 side of the ranch house. 

“Well, I see you located them. Sheriff,” Professor 
'abh said. “G^ work. You b(^ had quite a busy 
ght, eh?” 

The professor smiled from behind his thick glasses, 
id touched ids left leg. ‘Took a spill. I’m afraid, 
ad to come back and bandage up a nasty cut on my 
g” 

‘You’re just in time. Professor,” the sheriff said, 
foung Jones here is about to tell us a story.” 

Jupiter’s voice was calm. “That won’t be necessary 
iw, Sbcrfff. I suggest you search Professor Walsh 
IT the diamonds. I dra’t believe he would have 
landoned them again, espedaUy since he is sure we 

on t suspect that be is really Laslo Schnddt” 

^hmidil” Sam Reston cried, staring at the pro- 


.S “ tamed and ran 

and stared at Jut 

The F.rat Investigator stood thera 
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Alfred CGtcbcock Hears a Stoiy 

young Master Jones, the diamonds were indeed 
found uudCT the bandage on Professor Walsh’s leg7” 
Alfred JEfitchcock asked. 

’Te^ sir,” Jupiter said. “Th^ captured the pro- 
fessor just as he reached his car, the one with the 
Nevada lichee. It turned out that he had two cars. 
The one with the Nevada liooioe he kept hiddMi in 
a concealed gully in Moaning Valley. Tte El Diablo 
costume and rubber mask were in the car. He had 
not disposed of them because he was coi^ideat that 
no one had guessed he was Laslo Schmidt” 

"Ah, the over-confidrace of the master aiminal,” 
the famous director observed solemnly. “Well done, 
.lads.” 

"*^1 was a week aftw the capture of Professor Walsh, 
Schmidt Ihe boys had just returned home 
J’^ a well-earned week’s vacation on The Croolred-Y 
. swimming, riding and learning about randt 
* Now they sat in the ofBce of the famous 
Dtion picture director and iqwrted on The Mystery 
of the Moaning Cave from Bob’s notes. 

‘T believe I understand the secret d the cave’s 
moaning,” hfr. EBtdhcodk: continued, “and the activi- 
ties of Old Bern and Waldo, fruadaitally, what hap- 
pened to those two old rascals in the ©ad?” 

Bob grinned. “The shaiff fitaliy deci^ that they 
hadn’t really had a diance to be guiUy of my wrong- 
doing. He preferred to believe that they would even- 
tually have bad sense enough to turn in the diamonds. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dalton even forgave them for scar 
everyone.” 

Mr. Hitchcock nodded behind his big desk. “I « 
Yes, I suppose they were merely carried away by tt 
dreams of a rich strike.’* 

‘‘Then you’ll introduce our report on this ce 
sir?” Pete put in eagerly. 

“Waitl” Mr. Hitchcock thundered. ‘‘I have not 
said that I have agreed to introduce any of y( 
adventures that are worthy of my attention, anc 
understand the matters of the moaning and the ' 
prospectors. However, I have not yet learned h 
young Jones came to his sudden conclusion that 
Diablo and Professor Walsh were really La 
Schmidt.” 

Jupiter leaned forward in his chair. “Well, sir 
began to wonder about Professor Walsh possibly 
ing the false El Diablo. Then it became clear tl 
he was the most logical person to be Laslo Schmi 
He was the only real stranger at The Crooked-Y, a 
his past history was the most easily falsified.” 

Mr. Hitchcock nodded. “I see that. He was in t 
area only for a year, and it is easier to pretend to 
a professor than an ex-rodeo rider or a ranch fo 
man. But what led you to consider him at all?” 

Jupiter frowned. “Actually, sir, I should have cc 
sidered him sooner. But I admit it did not strik'c r 
until w’c were all captured in Old Ben’s cabin. It w 
what he said after he tied us up that revealed it a 

me.” . 

Mr. Hitchcock leafed through Bob’.s notes. 
doesn’t appear to have said much.” the director hr. 

observed. ^ 

“Not much, but enough.” said Juplw- ^ ^ 

mentioned having seen our scuM tank*, h 

one at the ranch could Iiavc .seen those, unk.*. 
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Alfred Bltdicock Hears a Story 

young Master Jones, the diamonds were indee< 
found under the bandage on Professor Walsh’s leg?' 
Alfred Hitchcock asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter said. “Th^ captured the pro 
fessor just as he reached his car, the one with thi 
Nevada Uoence. It turned out that he had two cars 
The one with the Nevada licaaoe he kept hiddai ii 
a concealed gully in Moaning Valley. The El Diabh 
costume and rubber mask were in the car. He hat 
not disposed of them because he was confident tha 
no one had guessed he was Laslo Schmidt” 

“Ah, the over-confidence of the master criminal,’ 
the famous director observed solemnly. “Well done 
lads.” 

' . It was a week after the capture of Professor Walsh 
' Laslo Schmidt. The boys had just returned hom( 
, " • a well-earned week’s vacation on The Crooked-^ 
I ■ , swimming, riding and learning about rand 
operations. Now they sat in the office of the famou 
motion picture director and reported on The Mysier 
of the Moaning Cave from Bob’s notes. 

“I believe I understand the secret of the cave’ 
moaning,” Mr. Hitchcock continued, “and the activi 
ties of Old Ben and Waldo. Incidentally, what hap 
pened to those two old rascals in the end?” 

Bob grinned. “The sheriff finally decided that the] 
hadn’t really had a chance to be guilty of any wrong 
doing. He preferred to believe that they would even 
tually have had sense enough to turn in the diamonds 
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Mr. and Mrs, Dalton even forgave them for scanng 
'T md.eoet nodded behind his big desk. “I see. 

^^en^^u’ll introduce our report on this case, 
sir?” Pete put in eagerly. 

“Wait!” Mr. Ifitchcock thundered. ‘ I have not yet 
said that I have agreed to introduce any of your 
adventures that are worthy of my attention, and 1 
understand the matters of the moaning and the old 
prospectors. However, I have not yet le^ed how 
young Jones came to his sudden conclusion that El 
Diablo and Professor Walsh were really Laslo 


Schmidt.” 

Jupiter leaned forward in his chair. “Well, sir, I 
began to wonder about Professor Walsh possibly be- 
ing the false El Diablo. Then it became clear that 
he was the most logical parson to be Laslo Schmidt. 
He was the only real stranger at The Crooksd-Y. and 
his past history was the most easily falsified.” 

Mr. Hitchcock nodded. “I see that. He was in the 
area only for a year, and it is easier to pretend to be 
a professor than an ex-rodeo rider or a ranch fore- 
man. But what led you to consider him at all?” 

Jupiter frowned, “Actually, sir, I should have con- 
sidered him sooner. But I admit it did not strike me 
until we were all captured in Old Ben’s cabin. It was 

what he said after he tied us up that revealed it all 
me.” 


“T 


Mr. Hitchcock leafed through Bob’s notes ‘t 

oSmd^^ 

Not much, but enough,” said Jupiter. “First ] 
menuon^ having seen our scuba tanks. Only son 
one at the ranch could have seen those tanks. &cod 
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there was his voice. Although it was muffled an( 
disguised so that we could not recognize it by it 
sound, he could not disguise his pattern of speech 
And when I thou^t about my other clues, I suddenl; 
realized the pattern was obviously that of Professo 
Walsh.” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s eyes sparkled. “I see. Yes, th 
speech pattern of a person can be a teal ^ve^way. 

“Then,” Jupiter went on, “he said that he becam 
nervotis \rfien he realized that Reston was dose b< 
hind him again. That gave me two dues. First, ths 
the false El Diablo who Mr. Reston was, an 
second that he knew that Mr. Reston was gettin 
dose to him!” 

“Of course I” Mr. Hrtdicock exclaimed. ‘Resto 
had told you that Laslo Schmidt knew him by sigh 
And no one had seen Reston except you boys. Yo 
described Reston to the others. So it was clear th 
your false El Diablo was a man who had recognize 
Reston from your description, even with the additic 
of the eye patch and the scar.” 

“Exactly, sir,” Jupiter agreed. 

Mr. Hitchcock frowned. “However, all that is mo 
i'drcum.stantial, young man. It fits ftofessor Wals' 
but it also fits others at the randi. What was it th 
made you narrow your deductions to Walsh?” 

“The pistol he carried, sir,” Jupiter said triur 
phantly. 

“The pistol?” the director repeated, staring ; 
Bob’s notes. “I see nothing here about the pistol- 
nothing special, that is.” 

“No, sir, not the weapon itself, but the way he he 
it,” Jupiter said quiddy. “You see, the El Diab 
who captured us held the pistol in his left band. I 
wore his holster on his left hip. But all the boo1 
and pictures indicated that El Diablo was right-hande 
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when we found the skeleton of the real El Diablo in 
the cave it had the pistol in its right hand, too. 
So ” 

“Thunderationf” Mr. Hitchcock exclaimed. “How 
could I have overlooked that! Of course, young 
Jones, only the professor had the theory that El Diablo 
^kft^dedl He was tripped up by his own pet 

Yes, sir, be was,” Jupiter said with a grin. “You 
he r^y was a professor, too. as weU as a thief 
^ Mr. Reston said, he had spent five years estaK 

sasPfsa 

handedl” “ o™ ‘*'“0' and acted left- 

boys 

your most ingeniouslv *4^ Jones. This may be 
BJadtointroduceit and I will be 

boys aU 1^^. ? thunder I ” 

nien Jupiter held out^e^K,f\ ^ Ptaise. 

> AotdTaf OH ® Mr Hitd, 
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One in that pool in the cave? Might U have kiUed 
El Diablo?” 

. Jupiter became thou^tful again. He stared into the 
distance. 

“Well, sir, the legaid of The Old One has been 
passed down for a long time. Possibly there is a true 
basis for it. It might be interesting to return to the 
cave and see if there is anything in that pool.” 

“Oh, no I” groaned Bob and Pete together. 

But all Jupiter said tijen was, “Hmmmmra . . v I 
wonder.” 

The three boys filed out of the office, and Alfred 
Hitchcock look^ at the pistol on his desk and smiled. 
Once again The Three Investigators had explained a 
mystery that had baffled adults. He wondwed what 
riddle would involve them next Perhaps it would be 
The Old One in the cave. 

If not, it would be something equally mysterious, 
he was sure. 





said. “Every new experience helps broaden our back- 
ground as investigators. FU sec Unde Titus will let 
Hans dri\’c us up to Hollywood in the li^l truck," 

Hans, one of two Bavarian brothers helped in 
the salvage yaiti, was free. And so, an boor later, iJjc 
boys were standing in a large room crowded with 
people, watching a short, plump auctioneer on a raised 
platform auction off trunks and suitcases as rapidly as 
possible. At the moment be had a new-looting suit- 
case in front of him and was trying to get one more 
bid on it. 

*'Gomg once I Going once I” he shouted. “Going 
twice! Going twice! . . . Gone! Sold for twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents to the gentleman with the red neck- 
tic." 

The auctionoy longed his gavel, signifying that the 
sale was final. Then he turned to see what came next. 

“Now we come to lot 981" be sang out. “A very 
interesting item, ladies and gentlemen. Interesting and 
unusual. Hoist it up v/heve everyone can see it, boys." 

Two sturdy workmen lifted a small, old-fashioned 
trunk on to the platform. Pete stirred restlessly. It was 
a hot day and the room was stuffy. Some of the men 
presemt seemed quite interested in bidding on the un- 
known contents of the luggage, but Pete couldn’t have 
eared less. 

“Cmon. Jupe, let’s go I" Pete muttered to his stocky 
companion. 

“Just a little longer,” Jupiter whispered bad:. "Tlu's 
looks like an interesting item. I think 111 bid on it.” 

“On that?” Pete stared at the trunk. “You’re 
crazy." 

“Just the same, I think FIl try to buy it. If it’s worth 
anything, we’ll all sliarc." 

"Worth anything? It’s probably full of dotlics tliat 
went out of style in 1890," Bob said. 
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Tbs trank indeed looked old. It was njade of wood, 
with Ieatl3!«- straps and leadier trading, and had a 
rounded top. It looked stpudy locked. 

‘Xadies and gentJemenJ*^ the aucdonfi^ shouted “I 
invite your attention to this fine trank. BeKeve me, 
folks, they don’t make tranks like this one any more!” 

A snidter went through the crowd. It was certainty 
true no one made tranks like that any more. Ihe trank 
could easily have be«i fifty years old. 

“I think it’s an old actor’s trank,” Jape whisp«ed 
to his two companions. “Ihe kind actors touring in 
plays used to t^ with them to keep their OKtumes 
in.” 

“One thing we don’t need is a bunch of old coi 
tumes,” Pete muttered hack. “For goodness sake, 
Jupe^” ~~ 

But the auctioneer was already shouting his sales 
talk. 

“Lode at it, ladies and gratIranCT, look at iti” he 
cried. “Not new, not modem, no indeed. But think ol 
it as an antique. Hunk of it as a fond memento oi 
grandfather’s day. And \^t may be in it?” 

He rapped the trunk with his knuddes. It gave ofi s 
dull thud. 

“Who knows what it holds? It might hold anything 
Why, folks, the crown jewels of the fonner czars ol 
old Russia might be in that trunk. I don’t guarante< 
it, but certainly the possibilily can’t be denied. Nov 
what am I bid? Give me an offer, scmieone. Give m< 
an offer.” 

silent Apparently no one wanted ar 
he auctioneer looked armoysd 
I, folks!” he implored. "Give me a bid 
started. This fine old antique trunk, thi 
wesierday. this — 



•Take it back to the salvage yard and open it,” 
Jupe said, grasping the leather handle at the other end 

“Wait a minute, fellows,” the second worlonan said. 
“First it has to be paid for. Mustn’t forget that im- 
portant detail.” 

“Oh. that’s right” Jupe put down his aid, reached 
in Ws pocket for a leather wallet, took out a dollar 
bill, and handed it to the man. The man soibbled on 
a papa and .gave it to Jupe. 

“Your receipt” he said. “Now it’s yours. If there’re 
any royal jewels in it you own them. Haw hawl” Still 
laughing, he let the boys take the trunk. With Bob 
ahead of them, pushing a way through the aowd, 
Jupe and Pete carried the small trunk towards the rear 
of the room. They had just got it through the rows of 
people when the white-haired woman who had come 
too late to bid Jbustledjip to than. 

“Boys,” she said, ‘Til buy that trunk from you for 
twenty-five dollars. I collect old trunks and I want 
this one for my collection.” 

“Gosh, twenty-five dollars!” Pete exclaimed, 

“Take it, Jupe!” Bob said. 

“It’s a very good profit— and the trunk isn’t reaUy 
^vyorth a cent more even to a collector,” the woman 
'^id. “Here you are, twenty^ve dollars.” 

She took the money from a large pocketbook and 
thrust it at Jupiter. To the amazement of Bob and 
Pete, Jupiter shook his head. 

‘Tm sorry, ma’am,” he said. "We don’t want to 
seU it. We want to see what’s in it.” 

“There can’t be an3rthing in it of value,” tne woman 
said, looking upset. “Here, I’ll give you tliirty dollars.” 

“No, thank you.” Jupiter shook his head again. “I 
reaUy don’t want to sell it.” 

The woman sighed . Then, just as she was about to 
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say something more, she seemed to take alarm. She 
turned and scumed away, losing herself in the crowd. 
She had apparen5yT>een frightened by the approach 
of a young man carrying a camera. 

“Hi, boys,” the young man said. “Fm Fred Brown, 
I’m a reporter for The Hollywood News, and Fra 
looking for a human interest story. Fd like to take 
your picture with the trunk. It’s the only thing at all 
unusual in the sale. Just lift it up, will you? That’s 
fine. And you — he spoke to Bob— “stand behind it 
so you’ll be in the picture.” 

Bob and Pete looked uncertain, but Jupe quickly 
motioned them into the pose the reporter wanted. 
Standing behind the trunk. Bob noticed that across 
the top were stencilled in faded white paint the words. 
THE GREAT GULLIVER. The young man aimed the 
camera, a flashbulb went off, and the picture was 
taken, 

“Thanks,” the reporter said, “Now may I have 
your names? And you tell me why you refused 
thirty dollars for it? Seems like a nice profit to me,” 
“We’re just curious,” Jupiter said. “I think it’s an 
old theatrical trunk and we want to see what’s in it 
'^.We Just bought it for fun, not to make a profit” 

^ .5 “Then you don’t beb'eve it has the Russian crown 
wcls in it?” Fred Brown chuckled. 

“That’s just talk,” Pete said, “It might have old 
costumes in it” 

“Could be.” the young man agreed. “That name. 
The Great Gulbver, sounds very theatrical. Speaking 
of names, what did you say yours were?” ' 

“We didn’t say,” Jupiter answered. “But here’s our 
card. We’re — uh — web, we investigate things.” 

He handed the reporter one of The Three Investi- 
gators’ business cards which the boys carried at aU 
rimes. It said: 
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THE THREE INVESTIGATORS 

**W€ Investigate AnythlngT 

? ? ? 

First Investigator - Jupmai Jones 
Second Investlgcdor - Bsisk Ceenshaw 
Records and Research — Bob Akdgebws 


“So?” The reporter raised his ^'ebrows. “You’re 
investigators, eh? What do the question marks stand 
for?” 

“That’s OUT symbol,” Jupiter told him, “The ques- 
tion marks stand for mysteries unsolved, riddles un- 
answered, puTTles of any kind. So we use it as our 
trademark. We investigate any kind of mystery,” 

“And now you’re investigating an old theatrical 
trunk,” The young man smiled and put the card in his 
pocket "Thanks a lot. Maybe you’ll see your picture 
in tonight’s paper. Depends on ndicther the editor 
likes the story or not” 

He raised his hand in a gesture of good-bye and 
turned away. Jupe picked up his end of the trunk 
again. 

“Come on, Pete, we have to get this outside,” he 
said. “Wc can’t keep Hans waiting any longer,” 

With Bob leading the way, he and Pete lugged the 
trunk towards the street exit Pete was still grumbling. 

“Why did you tell that fellow our names?” he said. 

“Publidty,” Jupiter said, “Every business needs 
pubheity for people to know about it. Laiclv Good 
mysteries have been scarce, and we can us 
ness or we'll get rusty.” 
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They went through a big door, out on to the pav 
ment, and down the street a few yards to where ti 
light truck was parked After heaving the trunk ini 
the back, the boys climbed into the cab of the true 
with Hans. 

“Back home, Hans,” Jupiter said. “We have mac 
a purchase and we wish to examine it.” 

“Sure, Jupe,” Hans agreed getting the truck starto 
“You buy something, huh?” 

“An old trunk,” Pete said “How’re we going t 
open it. First?” 

“We have lots of keys around the salvage yard, 
Jupiter told him. "K we’re lucky one of them wi 
work.” 

“Maybe we’ll have to break it open,” Bob suf 
gested. 

“No.” Jupiter shook his head “That would spoi 
it. We’ll get the lode open somehow.” 

They rode the rest of the way in silence. When the; 
reached The Jones Salvage Yard in Rodey Beadi 
Pete and Jupe handed down the trunk to Ifens, wh< 
set it to one side. Mrs Jones came out of the littli 
cabin that served as an office. 

“Mercy and goodness, what have you bought?” sh( 
./ ' -d/'Why, that tnmk looks old trough to haw 

> on the Mayflower." 

^ ' quite. Aunt Mathilda,” Jupiter said. “But i 
We paid a dollar for it.” 
cU, at least you didn’t waste much money or 
said his aunt. “I suppose you need the bunch ol 
ll^s to try to open it. They’re on a nail over the 
;?■ desk.” 

Bob ran in to get the keys. Jupe began trying all 
that seemed the right size. After about half an hour he 
gave up. None of the keys would open the trunk. 

“Now what’U we do?” Pete asked. 
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"Pry it open?” Bob suggested. 

“Not yet,” Jupe told them. “I belicv'e Uncle Titus 
has more keys put away somewhere. We’ll have to 
wait until he comes tack and ask him for them.” 

Jupiter’s aunt come out of the oflSce again. 

“Well, boys,” she said briskly, “can’t waste all day. 
Time to get to work. First lunch, then work. You’ll 
have to let the old trunk wait” 

Reluctantly the boys went for lunch in the neat, 
two-storey house just outside the salvage yard where 
Jupiter lived with his Aunt Mathilda and Uncle Titus. 
Then they set to work mending and repairing broken 
articles in the salvage yard. Titus Jones would later 
sell these, giving than part of the profit for spending 
money. This kept them well-occupied until late in the 
afternoon, when Titus Jones and Konrad, the other 
yard helper, came lumboing into the yard m the big 
truck, bearing a load of junk Mr Jones had bought 
that day. 

Titus Jones, a small man with a large nose and an 
enormous black moustache, hopped down as lightly as 
a boy and embraced his wife. Then he waved a news- 
paper he held in his hand. 

“Gather round, boys I” he called, “You’re in the 
newspaper.” 

Curiously the three boys joined him and his wife, 
and Titus Jones spread out The Hollywood News to 
show them the first page of the second section. There, 
sure enough, was their picture — Jupe and Pete hold- 
ing the old trunk. Bob standing behind it. It was a 
good picture — ev’cn the name ihe great guluver 
was clear on the trunk. A headline said YOUNG 
SLEUTHS TO INVESTIGATE MYSTERY 
TRUNK. The story below' it told, in a humorous 
manner, of Jupiter’s buyiuR the trunl: and refusing to 
sell it for a profit, and 1 



to find something very mysterious or valuable inside 
it. Of course, this last was just the reporter’s ima^na- 
tion, thrown in to make the story more entertaining. 
The boys had no idea what they’d find inside the 
trunk. 

The story also gave their names and said thdr Head- 
quarters was in The Jones Salvage Yard in Rocky 

“Well, that’s publicity, all right,” Pete said. “It 
makes us sound kind of foolish, though, thinking 
there’s something valuable in the trunk.” 

“That was because the auctioneer talked about the 
Russian crown jewels,” Jupitar said. “We’U have to 
cut this out and add it to our scrapbook.” 

“Later,” Mrs Jones said firmly. “It’s dinner-time 
now. Put the trunk away and wash your hands. Bob, 
Pete, are you going to eat with us tonight?" 

Bob and Pete ate at Jupiter’s home about as often 
as they did at thdr own. But tlus time they thought 
they’d better get on home, so they pedalled off on 
'‘'eir bicycles. Jupiter pushed the old trunk out of the 
ly round the comer of the office and went in to din- 
;r. Mr Jones came along behind and locked the big 
>n front gates of the salvage yard — ^fanQ^, omamea- 
gates bought from an estate that bad burned down. 
The rest of the evening was uneventful, until just 
Jupiter was going up to bed there came a soft 
locking on the door. It was Hans and Konrad, who 
ed in a small house at the bade. 

“Just want to tell you, Mr Jones,” Hans said softly. 
Ve see a light in the salvage yard, we look through 
fence, somebody is fooling around in there. May- 
we all better see, huh?” 

“Mercy and goodness and sweetness and light 1 
irglars 1 ” Mrs Jones gasped. 

"We’ii take a look, Mathilda, my dear,” said Mr 
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Jones. “With Hans and Konrad, we can handle anj 
burglar. We’ll slip up on the intruders and calci 
them by surprise,” 

He and the two husky yard helpers began to move 
cautiously towards the front gates of the salvage yard 
Jupiter tagged along behind. No one had suggested he 
come, but on the other hand, no one had said he 
couldn’t. 

Now, through the aadcs in the board fence sur- 
rounding the yard, they could see flideers of light from 
a flashlight inside. They tiptoed forward. Then — dis 
aster I Hans tripped over something, fell heavily to the 
ground, and let out a surprised “Oof!” 

Whoever was inside the yard heard him. Imrae 
diately they heard the sound of running feet. Twe 
dark figures ran out through the front gate, leaped into 
a car parked across the street, and roared away. 

Mr Jones, Konrad, and Jupiter ran up swiftly. The 
front gate stood open, the lo(± obviously picked. The 
thieves were gone. But Jupiter, with a sudden sus- 
picion, ran to where he had left the old trunk he had 
bought 

The mystery trunk was gone I 
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An Unnsna! Visitor 

Bob Andrews rode his bicycle through the front gate 
of The Jones Salvage Yard. It was a bright, sunny 
morning in late summer and the day promised to be 
vraim. Pete and Jupitea- were already busy in the yard. 
Pete was taking apart a rusty power mower, and Jupi- 
ter was putting a coat of white enamel on some iron 
garden chairs from which he had sanded the rust. 

They looked up, dejected, as Bob parked his bike 
and walked over. 

“Hello, Bob.” Jupiter said, “Take a brush and get 
busy. We have a lot of these chairs to paint.” 

“Did you get the trunk open?” ]^b buret out 
What was inside it?” 

“The trunk?” Pete laughed hollowly. “What trunk 
re you talking about Bob?” 

“You know what trunk,” Bob raid, puzzled. “The 
•' Jupe bought yesterday at the auction. My mum 
•ought the picture of the three of us was pretty good- 
ne’s curious about the trunk, too.” 

“Everyone seems to be curious about that trunk,” 
ipiter said, dabbing on more paint ‘Too curious. We 
lould have sold it and made a profit while we were 
, it." 

“What are you talking about?” Bob demanded. 

“He means there isn’t any mmk,” Pete said, "Not 
ly more. It was stolen last night” 

“Stolen!” Bob stared at him. “Who stole it?” 

“We don’t know," Jupiter said and then told Bol 
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about the disturbance of the night before. ‘Two mer 
ran off and got away,” Jupiter finished. ‘‘And the 
trunk was gone. Obviously they stole it.” 

‘‘Golly, I wonder why they wanted it!” Bob ex 
claimed. ‘‘What do you suppose was in it?” 

‘‘Maybe they were just curious, too,” Pete sug- 
gested, “They read the story in the paper and the> 
came to have a look,” 

‘‘I don’t think so.” Jupiter shook his head. “No one 
would steal a dollar trunk just out of curiosity. Toe 
mudi risk. They must have ^d a good idea something 
valuable was in it Fm beginning to think that truni 
would have been worth investigating. Too bad we don’l 
have it any more.” 

The boys’ talk was interrupted by the arrival of 
an expensive blue car. A tall, thin man with strangely 
slanting eyebrows got out and came towards them. 

“Ah, good morning,” he said. He looked at Jupiter. 
“Jupiter Jones, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter said. “Can I help you? My aunt 
and uncle are away for a little while, but if there’s 
anything in the salvage yard you’re interested in, I can 
sell it to you.” 

“I am interested in only one thing,” the taU man 
said. “Yesterday, according to information in the local 
press, you bought an old trunk. At an auction. For 
the large sum of one dollar. Are the facts as I state 
them correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter answered, staring at him. Both 
his appearance and manner of speaking were certainly 
a litdc odd. “That’s true.” 

“Very good,” the tall man said. ‘To waste no more 
time in conversation, I wish to buy tlic trunk from 
you. I hope, I do hope, you haven’t sold it yet?” 

“Well, no sir," Jupc admitted ’ * 

it. But—” 
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“Then all is well,” the stranger said. He waved his 
hand, and a number of green bills appeared between 
his fingers, spread out like a fan. 

“Look,” he said. “One hundred dollars. Tan ten- 
dollar bills. I offer to you for the trunk.” As Jupiter 
hesitated, he went on, “Surely that is enough? You 
cannot expect me to pay more for one old-feshioned 
trunk containing nothing but odds and aids, can 
you?” 

. “No, sir,” Jupiter began again. “But—” 

“There is no need to keep saying but!” the man 
snapped. “I am offering you a fair price. I want the 
trunk for sentimental reasons. The story in the news- 
paper said it had once belonged to The Great Gulli- 
ver. Is that correct?” 

“Well,” Jupe answered as Bob and Pete watched in 
puazled interest, “that name was on it. But — ” 

“But again!” The ^ man scowled. “‘But me no 
buisl’ Shakespeare said that and I say it. The fact is. 
The Great Gulliver was once a friend of mine. I have 
not seen him for some years. I fear, alas, that he is no 
more. Departed. Gone. To put it bluntly, dead. I 
should like to own his trunk for old times’ sake. Here 

is my card.” 

j He snapped'his fingers. The money in Ms hand 
changed to a small wMte card. He extended it to Jupi- 
ter. who took it. The card said Maximilian the Mystic. 
A line below that said he lived at the Sorcerer’s Qub, 
at an address in Hollywood. 

“You’re a magician!” Jupiter exclaimed. Maxi- 
milian the Mystic gave a slight bow. 

“Once well known,” he answered. “Performances 
before all the crowned heads of Europe, Now in re- 
tirement, devoting myself to writing a history of 
magic. An occasional small exhibition of my skills 
for friends. But back to business,” 
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He , snapped his fingers and again the money wa 
in his hands, 

“Let us cxjmplete our transaction ” be said, “I havi 
the money. I wish the trunk- You arc in business U 
buy and sell. It is as simple as that You sell, I buy 
Why do you hesitate?” 

“Because I can’t sell you the trunk!” Jupiter burs 
out. "That’s what I’ve been trying to tell you.” 

“Can’t?” The slanting eyebrows of the magidai 
drew close together. His scowl was black. “Of cours< 
you can. Do not make me angry, boy. I still havi 
mystic powers. Suppose — ” he thrust his bead toward 
Jupiter and his^_ dark eyes gleamed — “suppose ! 
snapped my fingers and made you vanish? Pouf! Lib 
that. Into thin air. Never to return. Then you migh 
be sorry you had made me angry.” 

Mr Maximilian sounded so ominous that both Bol 
and Pete gulped. Even Jupe looked uneasy. 

“I can’t sell you the trunk,” he said, “because J 
haven’t got it It was stolen last night.” 

“Stolen! Is this the truth, boy?” 

“Yes, sir.” Jupiter proceeded to relate, for the thirc 
time that morning, the events of the night Ix^ore 
Maximilian listened inlenlly.>_Thcn he sighed, 

“Alas!” he said. “I should have corn^Tbirmomcn 
I read the newspaper. You have no clue to the 
thieves?” 

"They got away before wc could get close tc 
them,” Jupe said. 

“Bad, very bad,” the magician muttered. ‘To tliini 
that the trunk of The Great Gulliver should rcappcai 
so strangely, only to vanish again. I wonder why the} 
wanted it.” 

“Maybe there is something valuahV. in it nil ” 
Bob suggested. 

“Nonsense r* Maximilian said, “ 
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Mystery npoa Mystery 

"A TALKtNO SKULL?” the boys exdaimed toother. 
Fred Brown nodded. 

‘TbsCs right A genuine talking skull. Did you find 
it?” 

Juf^ter had to admit they hadn’t found anything in 
the trunk because it had been stolen. Agam'he told 
the story. The reporter frowned. 

“pajnl” he said. "There goes my featuiel I won- 
der who look it? Soutebody who read the story in the 
newspaper, I suppose.” 

“I suppose so, Mr Brown,” Jupiter agreed. “May- 
be somebody elas knew about that talking skull and 
wanted it Was it a skull that really talks?” 

“Call me Fred,” the reporter said. “I can’t tell you 
if the skull really talked or not. I just know it was 
supposed to. You see, I began thinking about that 
name on the trunk— The Great Gulliver. I was sure 
I’d heard it before- So I looked it up in the morgue — 
you know what a newspaper morgue is?” 

They nodded. Bob’s father was a newspaper man, 
so they knew that a newspaper morgue is a room 
where old news stories, dippings, and pictffir& are 
kept on file to be used for research. It is actually a 
library of facts about people and events. 

"Well,” Fred Brown went on, “I dedded to look up 
The Great Gulliver. Sure enough, there were several 
stories about him. It seems that though he wasn’t very 
much of a magidan, be had one spedal trick. He had 
a talking skull. 
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“A year ago Gulliver just vanished. Into thin air, 
like one of his tricks. Nobody knows if he died or 
what. But apparratly he left Ms trunk behind at the 
hotel, and it came up for auction yesterday and you 
bou^t it. I figured that he probably had his magic 
apparatus in the trunk, including the skull, and it 
would make a good story.” 

”You say he vanished?” Bob asked. 

“The whole thing is becoming quite mysterious.” 
Jupiter frowned a bit. “A vanishing magician, a 
vanishing trunk, and a dmll that is supposed to talk. 
Very mysterious indeed.” 

“Now wait a minute, wait a minutel” Pete pro- 
tested. “I don’t like the look on your face, Jupe. 
You’re thinking of turning this into an investigation, 
and I don’t want to investigate any talking skulls. As 
far as I’m ccmcemed, such a thing doesn’t exist and I 
don’t want to leam different” 

‘We can’t very well investigate anything now that 
the trunk is gone,” Jupit» told him. “But I would like 
to know about The Great Gulliver, Fred.” 

“Sure,” the reporter said. He sat down on rme of 
Jupe’s unpoii^ iron chairs. “TH give you the badc- 
ground. GulUvw was a small-time ma^dan, but he 
had this skull feat appaieady talked. It would sit on 
a glass table, wife no apparatus around it and answer 
questions.” 

“Vwjriloquism?” Jupiter asked, “Gulliver actuafly 
did the talking without moring his lips?” 

“Well, maybe. But it would talk when Gulliver was 
sitting across fee room from it and sometimes even 
when he was out of the room. Even other magicians 
couldn’t figure out how it was done. But ev^ituallv it 
got him into trouble with fee police.” 

“How did that happen?” Bob asked. 

‘Well, GulUver wasn’t doing very well as a 
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plamed about the visit earlier from the tall, thin 
magician. 

“If he tried to buy the trunk, he certainly wasn’t 
behind its theft,’’ Fred ssdd. “I wonder if the thieves 
thought they could put Socrates to work for them. 
Well, I don’t suppose it matters. I was hoping to get a 
good story \wth a picture of you boys with the 
and maybe you, Jupiter, dressed up in Gulliver’s 
robes. But that’s impossible, so Fd better be going. 
Nice to have seen you again.** 

Fred Brown drove away. Jupiter looked unhapi^. 

“It certainly would have been an interesting mystery 
to investigate,” he said. ‘Tm sorry the trunk is gone,” 

“Well, I’m not.” Pete said. “Any trunk that has 
a talking skuU in it can stay gone, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I don’t want any of it How can a skull 
talk, anyway?” 

“That’s part of the mystery,** Jupiter answered. 
“But there’s no use thinkiDg a^ut it because — Oh, 
here comes Uncle Htus back now.” 

The big truck drove into die yard, loaded with more 
junk for the salvage yard. Jupter’s uncb hopped out 
and walked over. 

“Hard at work. I see,” he said to them and wiijketL—, 
“Good thing Mathilda isn’t here. She’d find something 
for you to do. But you all look pretty thou^tfuL 
Tfaiiddng about something important?” 

“The truth is, we’re thinking about that trunk that 
disappeared last night,” Jupiter told him. ‘We’ve just 
learned something interesting about it” 

"Oh, that trunk.” Titus Jones chuckled. “It hasn’t 
showed up again, then?” 

•my. no. it hasn’t” Jupiter said. ‘T don’t suppose 
wc 11 ever sec it again.” 

■■Now I wouldn’t say ihaC’ Titus Jones told him. 
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“Bnl I left it beside the office,” Jnjnter said. “Ri^t 

oat in piain sight Maybe I shonld have locked it & 
ade te office, bat 1 ffidat fiiihk it was ralnabie 


cnou^ for that ” 

“And after you Pr-ent in to get washed np lor sap- 
per. and Hans and I were locking op,” Titus Jones 
said, “I said to myself, lhafs a magidan's tron^ 
and wouldn’t it be a surprise for Jupiter if it dis- 
appeared magicallyl He c^d have some good exp- 
ose hunting for it.” So I played a little joke on yon, 
Jupiter. I hid the trank, Th® when we surprised those 
would-be thieves, I ibm03t Fd just leave it bidden 
until morning in case they trfed again. I was going to 
tell you about it. But thsi I dedded to see if you 
could figure things out for yourself. Stimulate your 
thinking machinery a fitfle.” 

“You hid it?" Bob burst out “Where, Mr. Jones?” 
And Pete echoed, “Where?” 


"mrc would a good place to hide a trunk so it 
^ noM?” Mr Jones asked. But already 
Jup^er was lookmg all around them, at the nik-i! J 
timber and old madtineiy and other nWpMo ^ 
crowded fficyard. The 

uudei almosi anytifine But Tnniw “defen 
rest oa soMthklro? 

ax-foot-wide roof ^ ® was a 
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be protected from the occasional southern California 
rain. 

In one spot half-a-dozea old trunks were lined up. 
They were all sturdy and in good repair. And they 
were all large. 

“The perfect place to hide a small trunk would be 
in a big trunk I” Jupiter burst out. “Is that what you 
did. Unde Titus?” 

“You could always look and see,” his uncle sug- 
gested. 

Jupiter started tov/ards the tranks. But Pete ran 
ahead and flung open the first trunk. It was empQ''. 
Jupiter opened the next one. It, too, was empty. So 
were the third and the fourth. 

By the time they got to the fifth trunk. Bob had 
joined them. And as the lid went up, they all stared. 

Inside the big trunk, just fitting neatly, was the 
/ trunk of The Great Gulliver. 
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Introducing Socrates 


let’s see if any of these keys Uncle Titus gave 
us will open the trunk,” Jupiter said. 

The three boys were back in Jupiter’s workshop, 
hidden from the front of the salvage yard by piles of 
second-hand material. They had swiftly taken the auc- 
tion trunk from its hiding place back to where they 
cotild work on it unseen. 

Some customers wandered around in the front part 
of the salvage yard, looking for various odds and 
ends. Mathilda Jones was on hand to deal with them. 
Titus had told Jupito" be could have some time off 
with Bob and Bete, until Titus came back with the 
load of goods he was going to pick up. 

As Jupiter worked oa the lock, he was still feeling 
annoyed mth himself for not suspecting that the trunk 
had been in the yard all along. Unede Titos had played 
an embarrassing joke on him, but a goexi one. He 
diould have known better than to jump to conclusions 
the night before. He &ould have at least realized the 
truth by monung, he reflected. He had let surface 
appearances deceive him completely. 

”1 made a mistake last ni^t in not analysing 
facts thoroughly ” he said. “It teackes you more 
you’d from doing a thing right the irst 
time. Unde Titus taught me a good lesson.” 
and Pete smiled and nodded. 

“What about Mr Maximilian?” Bob asker 
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promised to let him know if the trank reappeared.” 

“We promised to let him know before we sold it to 
anyone else,” Jupiter said. “We aren’t planning on sell- 
ing it, at least not now.” 

“I vote to sell it,” Pete said. “After all, Maximilian 
offered us a pretty nice profit.” 

But the idiea of owning a talking skull had gripped 
Jupiter’s imaginatiorL 

“We can think about selling it later,” he said. “I 
want to find out if Soaates will really talk.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of,” Pete said with a sigh. 

Jupe continued trying the keys. Finally one made 
the old lock turn. After unbuckling the two long 
leather straps that held the lid down, Jupiter lifted the 
lid. 

They all peered in. A length of red silk cloth 
covered the inside of the trunk. Beneath the cloth was 
the top tray of the trunk, where a number of small 
objects were packed, some of them wrapped in 
different-coloured silk doths. There was a collapsible 
birdcage, a small crystal ball with a stand, many small 
red balls, several packs of playing cards, and some 
k.', metal cups that fitted snugly into one aiiother. There 
was not, however, a skull or any bundle big enough 
to contain one. 

“Some of Gtdliver’s ma^c tricks,” Jupiter stated. 
“If there’s anything important, it’ll be underneath, I 
guess.” 

He and Pete lifted out the top tray and set it to one 
side. Underneath there seemed to be mostly dothing. 
It was not ordinary clothing, however, for as they 
lifted it out, piece by piece, they saw that it consisted 
of several silk jackets, a long golden robe, a turban, 
and other Oriental-looking clothing. 

It was Bob who spotted what they were looking for. 

“There it is I” he said, “There at the side. Under 
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that purple doth. Somethhig round. I fee? lV 
:kuU.” " ' 

“I think you’re right, Pvecords.” Jcpker agreed. 
Jupe lifted out the round object and Ebb ^±hksd 
the purple wrappings. There in Jupiter’^ hands sat 
skulk gleaming white, that seemed to look up at hhn 
■ of empty eye sockets. It was not a scary skull — 
omehow it even seemed friendly. It reminded the 
of the complete skeleton in the hiobgy 6spin- 

• <ent at sdiook which everyone called }Ai Bones, They 

quite used to Mr Bones, so tbsy weren’t nervous 
> ow about the magidan’s skulk 
‘T guess that’s Socrates, all right,” Bob said. 
“There’s something under it,” Jupiter said Handing 
•'ocrates to Bob, he delved dovm into the trank. He 
uA up TOih a disk two inches thidc and about six 
across, apparently made of ivory. Strangs 
bols were cut into tb& edge of it 
“This looks like a stand for Socrates to sit cn,” 
upifer said. “It has depressions that would be just 
■ 'ght to hold him,” 

He put the ivory disk on a nearby table and Bob 
(placed the skull on it Socrates sat there with what 
•* -d to be a grin while they all stared at him. 

“He certainly loc^ as if he might say something,^ 

* commented. “But if he does. I’m going to iind 
:<usmess someplace else.” 

“Probably' only Gulliver could make him speak,” 
upiter suggested. “My theory is that be has some kmd 
.f mechanism inside,” 

He picked Socrates up and peered at him closely. 
“Not a sign,” Jupiter muttered. “Zf there was any- 
' '..g inside him Fm sure I could spot it Tn-ere would 
: some evidence, and there isn’t — nothing at all. It’s 
/ery bafSing.” 

He put Socrates back on his ivory stand. 




that purple cloth. Something round. I bet it’s the 

tok you’re right. Record” , 

Jupe lifted out the round object and Bob wlmked 
off the purple wrappings. There in Jupiter’s haink 
a skull, gleaming white, that seemed to look up at to 
out of empty eye sockets. It was not a sca^ slmll— 
somehow it even seemed friendly. It reminded the 
boys of the complete skeleton in the biology depart- 
ment at school, which everyone called Mr Bones. They 
were qmte used to Mr Bones, so they weren’t nervous 

now about the magidan's skull. 

“I guess that’s Socrates, all ri^C* Bob said. 
“There’s something under it,” Jupto said. Handing 
Socrates to Bob, he delved down into the trunk. He 
came up with a disk two inches thick and about six. 
inches across, apparently made of ivory. Strange sym- 
bols were cut into the edge of it 
“This looks like a stand for Socrates to sit on,” 
Jupiter said. “It has depressions that would be just 
ri^ttoholdhim.” 

He put the ivory disk on a nearby table and Bob 
, placed the skull on it. Socrates sat there with what 
seemed to be a grin while they all stared at him. 

“He certainly looks as if he might say something ” 
Pete commented. “But if be does. I’m going to find 
business someplace else.” 

Probably only Gulliver could make birri sreak ” 
Jupiter suggest^ “My theory U tot he has somSd 
of mechanism inside.” 

^ peered at him closely 
Jupiter muttCTed. “If there was anv 
thing mside him Pm sure I could snot itn ^ 
he some evideiice. an^eiS.^L^- 
very baffling." t-nothing at aU. It’s 

He put Socrates back on his ivory stand 
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“Socrates, if you caa really talk, say scnastarag, be 
ordered. 

His only answer was silaice. 

“Well, he doesn’t seem to be in a talking mnncL” 
Jupiter said at last “Let’s see wbat dse is in ts 
trunk.” 

He and Bob and Pete fc^an pulling cut —ere 
Oriental costumes. Thsi tb^ feund a magidan’s 
wand, and several short, curved swords. Tfcey were 
examining these, their backs to Scezzi^ -kzsz a 
muffled sne^ sounded bennid dsect 

They wlnrlcd around. No one was thej^ hfo ens, 
thafis, but the skulL 

Socrates bad sneszsdl 




He was speaking of the famous motion-pi^re pro- 
ducer who had steered them to sev^al of then- most 
mystifying cases and who took a keen interest in tneir 

work 

“Now wait a minuter Pete cried. “Last night two 
men tried to steal this trunk. Today we open it and 
find a sneezing skuU in it. The next thing you know— 
He was interrupted Mathilda Jones’s powerful 
voice. 

“Jujater! Boysl I know you’re bade tb^I Come 
a-running. There’s work to be donel” 

“Oh, ohl” Bob said. “Your aunt wants us.” 

“And that’s her Mon’t-make«nie-wait’ voice,” Pete 
added as Mathilda Jones’s voice came again, calling to 
Jupiter. “We’d better get out front” 

“Yes, indeed,” JujHler sid hastily. He put Socrates 
back in the trunk and lodred it and then they all 
trotted to the front sectiem of the salvage yard. Mrs 
Jones was waiting h» hands on her hips. 

“There you are!” die said. “Ifs about time. Your 
Unde Titus and Hans and Konrad have unloaded ah 
that stuff he brought, and Td like you boys to sort it 
out and stadc it ” 

The three boys looked at the pile of seccmd-tzjid 
goods in front of the ofiBce and sighed. It would take a 
long to put it all away neatly, but one 
Jones insisted on was neatness. Ihe Jextes Salva^ 
Yard was a iunkyaid, but a very high dzss and 

usual one, and she would tolerate no unnecessary cn- 
tidincss. 

^ the hzd: 

that hfe Jones brought out to them. Just wbsa tkr/ 
seemed almost finished. Titus Jones arrived with 'J- 
other tmckload of furniture and odds and ends ke had 
ou^t from an apartment house going out cfh^^ 
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him on his ivory base on the bi^u. Hien he went 
back downstairs to watch televisioiL 
By the time he went to bed he had dedded that 
Sooatcs couldn’t possibly talk. The answer must be 
that The Great Gulliver, Ms owniK'. had been a very 
^ted vCTitriloquist 

He had almost fallen adeq) when a soft whistle 
roused him. It came again, and it sounded as if it were 
right in the room with Mm. 

Suddenly wide awake, Jupiter sat upri^t in bed. 
“Who’s that? Is that you. Uncle Titus?’’ he asked, 
thinking f ot a moment that Ms uncle mi^t be playing 
another joke. 

“It is I,” came a soft, rather Mgh-pitdied voice from 
the darkness in the direction of Ms bureau. “Socrates.” 
“Socrates?” Jupiter gulped, 

“The time has come ... to speak. Do not turn on 
... the light. Just listen and ... do not be frightened 
Do you . . . undCTStand?** 

Ihe words came as if with difficulty. Jupiter stare(3 
through the darkness to where Socrates was but coulc 
see nothing. 

’‘Well— all ri^t.” He spoke the words \rith a sli^l 
gulp. 

“Good,” said the voice. “You must go ... to 
morrow ... to 311 King Street The password . . . i 
Socrates. Do you . . . understand?” 

“Yes,” smd Jupiter, more boldly. “But what is tM 
all about? Who is talkin g to me?” 

“I . . . SoCTates.” The whispering voice trailed away 
Jupiter reached out and switched on the bed-sid 
lamp. He stared across at Socrates. The skull seeme< 
to grin back, quite silent now. 

Socrates couldn’t have been speaking to Mml Bu 
— the voice had been in his room. It hadn’t come frot 
the window. 
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on his ivory base oo the bi^u. Then he went 
downstairs to watdbi television, 
the time he went to bed he had decided that 
tcs couldn’t posably talk. The answer must be 
The Great GuUiycr, his owner, had been a very 
vratriloquist 

had almost feUcn asleep s^en a soft whistle 
him. It came again, and it sounded as if it were 
in the room with him. 

ddcnly wide awake, Jupiter sat upright in bed. 

’s that? Is that you. Uncle Titus?” he asked, 
* for a moment that his unde mi^t be playing 
joke. 

t is I,” came a soft, ra&er high-pitched voice from 
css in the direction of Ins bureau. “Socrates.” 
tcs?” Jupito’ gulped. 

time has come ... to speak. Do not turn on 
light Just listen and ... do not be &ight^ed. 
ou . . . understand?” 

e words came as if with difficulty. Jupiter stared 
^ the darkness to Socrates was but could 
othing. 

di — all He spoke die words wth a slight 


” said the voice. “You must go...to- 
ow ... to 311 King Street, The password ... is 
tcs. Do you . . . understand?” 


cs,” said Jupiter, more boldly. “But what is this 
bout? Who is talking to me?” 

. . . Soaates.” The whispering voice trafled away, 
ter reached out and switched on the bed-side 
. Ife stared across at Socrates. The skull seemed 
back, quite silmt now. 

fes ^uldn’t have been speaking to himl But 
had been m his room. It hadn’t come from 
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At tbe Ihoaght of the window, Jupiter turned to 
it. He peered out. The yard outside was quite open, 
and there was no one in sght anywkare. 

Extremely tsaffled, Jupiter got back into bod. 

The message had been for him to go to 31 1 King 
Street the next day. Maybe he shouldn't— -but be knew 
he would. The mystery was getting more perplexing. 

And if there was anything Jujuter coulto’t resist, it 
was a good mystery. 


Mysterious Message 


odr’b sure jTon don’t want ms to corns in with 

0,1006?” Pete asked , . t. 

Sitting in the front scat the light truck, which 
had drtvca into Los Angries ior them, Pefe sna 
pitcr woe staring at tbs dingy building which stoc^ 
311 King Street A fedsd sign on the port* said 
. Undeneath was a smaPer sign timt said No 


ocandes. 

The nd^bomhood was rmniawn. There were 
rooming hooses and sCTie stores, and everything 
paint and rqjflir. The few people on the street 
quite old It seemed to be a street where ddedy 
with small incomes lived 

*T don’t tlnnk so. Second,” Japitex answered. “You 
‘ t here lor me in die tror^ widi Hans. I don’t thfntr 
’s any danger.” 

Pete swaDowcd hard “Yco say the sk oH t<M you 
come here?” he asked “lost IBce that? Sitting on 
boitao it talked to you in the dark?” 

‘^iher feat or I bad a vey imnaricable dresm,” 
pitcr told him. “Bet I wasn’t asfeep so I don’t thfnk 
dreamiag. PH go in and see what ifs all abost 
ate oi?' ^ ^^Eimntes, yen and fes coi 


if jeo say x,” Pets agreed 
i alxxit this fcosines I don’t Hke.” 

“If there’s any danger ” Jocte si 
y as I can for heln.” 




*^y€l2ir 




, . ThA rnmn ^’35 bri^ and sunny, and after 

tiall it took hini a mom^t to see the old 
the daik fell it ^ ^ biit&ig 

'ISle^l'.^J^nc^.robe'a.d^^dl.rg 



confinncd this. ^ t. „wr 

m Zclda, the Gypsy,” she said m a soft, hn^ 

voice, “Wbal docs the young man vnsh? To have has 

fortune toldl” ' , ,«r « 

“No. ma’am,” JnpitJS’ s^ polity. “Mi Socrafes 

told roe to come here.” 

“Ah, Mr Socrates,” the old Gyp^ woman said. 
“But Mr Socrates is dead.” 

Tiunldng of the skull Jupite? had to admit feat 
SocTites was dead, all li^t 
“But fftai he spoke to ycc,” Zelda craimzred. 
“Strange, very strange. Sit down, young man. There, 
at that table. I shall consult the crystal.” 

Jupiter sat down at a ssaS table made cliidi weed 
inkld with ivory in strange ^gns. Zelca rose and 
seated hcnelf oppoatc him. From heasaih the table 
she picked up a small box, out of whidi ^ toefe a 

crystol ban She put the ban in the centre of the t^le. 

“Saeacel” she Insaed. “Say notimg. Do not fenb 
the crystal,” 

1 #% on the table and leaned forward to stare into 
&e^y CT^ ban. She was very stai. Indeed, she 

“I see a ti^” die murmured. "I see men— rn, 

afraid. His name be^ with B—no * ' ^ ^ 
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afraid and be wishes belp. He is sstdng yen te beip 
him. The crystal clears I I see dcney— -mndi niccer. 
Many men want it. Bat ft is tfddez. It is beidEC a 
cloud, it vanishes, no one knows WEere it gees. 

_ “The crystal is clouding. The wficse rr»TTr>» he» 
gins with G is gone. He has van&bed freci & werid 
of men. He is dead, yet he lives. I can see co Ecre.” 

The old Gypsy wtjman, who had been 
uard to stare intently into tie crystal ball stiai£h>T.ed 
with a sigh. 

JTo read the crystal takes mndi eSort” she sifd. 

today I can do no more. Kd my vision have 
"leaning to you, young man?” 

Jupiter scowled in puzal&nient. 

“Part of it did,” ie aid. “Abom & (nn& 7 fe™ 

fnfr 0^' to want And G conid stand 

tor Mv«. fte aeat GaBte. the nta^.^? 

Great GuUjvct” th^ nvmrtT 
^ “re. He uasTS 

disappeared.” ^ ^ Gypsies. But be has 

of tneo.” 

understand that part at all ^ ^ ^ 

d’c crystal does not Iie^f(&*^ ^®2d. “But 

find Gulliver and bri^’ like to 

though you an* a boy, yrmr - J * and 

^ wmeti^ nien do not^“^^°“ flings 

come here u ^ in it if bad 

^=re. That’s all I kno“« ^ told me to 
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Pete and Jupiter peered back through the rear 
dow. Behind them was indeed a black car, now trying 
to overtake them. However, the road was empty, and 
Hans kept the tiudc in die middle of it so that the black 

car could not pass. . 

In this fashion they raced along for half a mile, then 
saw a freeway ahead of tbKn. Lm Angdes hp many 
fieeways-^roads from four to d^t lanes wide^ that 
carry traffic through the crowded city without inter- 
sections or stop lights. Some are devated above the 
ordinary streets, and tins was one of them. 

**1 get on the freewayr Hans mattered. *Tbey do 
not try to stop us thae. Too nradi traffic.” 

Ham tunx^ into the entrance road leading up to 
the freeway, hardly slackening speed. The track fe^ed 
far over, t^ in a moment emerged on the broad free- 
way, where many cars sped along in both directions. 

The car bdund them did not try to follow. The 
driver must have rcaliaed that he could not stop them 
—if that was his plan— in the mdst of so moeb traffic; 
and on a roadway where sto p p in g was forbidden. The 
blade car went on bmeatii tte freeway and vanished. 

‘'We lost them okay," Hans said. T IBce to get my 
hands on them, bang ffieir heads togete . Wtet to 
now, Jupe?" 


“Bade borne. Hans." Juinter said. “What is it. Pe&? 
What are you s®»Jing about?" 

7 ^'t like a^ of this." Pete s^d, “A sfaiH to 

to steal the 

^nk. and.tbcn Mowing us. It makes me nervoos I 
ay fct’i forget the ^ok busmess." 
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€k>od-bye to Socrates 

Whek th^ arrived back at The Jones Salvage Yard, 
Mathilda Jones had some jobs for Jupe to do. Pete 
pitched in to help and th^ were kept busy until after 
lundi. About that thro ]^b arrived, having finished 
his morning’s vsrork at the local library. All three boys 
made their way back to fte workshop where the old- 
fashioned trunk still sat beneattnlK old canvas Jupiter 
had thrown over it. 

After teUmg Bob about the events of the morning. 
Jupiter said, “According to the Gypsy, Zclda, some 
money apparently disappeared in some way, and that 
seems to be connected up with The Great Gulliver’s 
disappearance.” 

“h&ybe he took the mcmey and went to Europe, • 
or something,” Bob sug^sted. 

“No.” Jupiter diook his head. “Zdda said be needed 
help, that he had vanished from the world of mcm, 
was dead, yet lived, and she an^ fte other Gypsies 
would like to help him return. That’s ^ very puzriing. 
but what I deduce is that Gulli«r didn’t vanish with 
the money, but because of the money.” 

“Maybe he had the money hiddOT in the trank.” 
Pete suggested, "and some tough characters were after 
it? Remember, Fred Brown mentioned that some 
tough were interested in him just before he dis- 
appeared. Maybe he hid from them.” 

“Riit o/hw wnnift hf» Iwiw thR rnoncy in thc 



trunk?” Joriter “SifIL IIS’ hg- 

first thing to go is IccS: thcroc^yr 

But sn Leer lasr. snG xtiil:^- 

packed the trunk, arc hac ruscercc everTtimiE: m, it 
carefully, they feurd re sigr cf nccey cr anycdiig 
else valuable. 

“That’s that,” Pete said. ‘^Tcirirg.” 

“Money in big bOIs,” Jrrin^ safe, “eerie ce Mccer 
under tbe lining of tCK trnrk arc ret ce rcticsc. Leek, 
down there in the comet there's s. sli^ in the 
lining.” 

“You think it could be hiddec there?”' Bee asarc. 
“It’s not nearly a big ecou^ b^p ” He readrec ccwr 
and thrust a finger throng ^ar ir the lh±ig. 

“There is, there’s something here!” bs cnee ex- 
citedly. “Paper! Maybe it’s moreyl” 

Carefully be pulled out tbs paper be -had tercbed 
and held it up. 

“Not money,” he said. “Just an old Isttsr.” 

"Hmm,” Jupiter murmured. “Let me inspect it. . . . 
It’s addressed to Gulliver at a hotel and it’s post- 
marked about a year ago. So be got it just about the 
time be disappeared. After he got it, be must have 
cut the lining of his trunk and hidden the letter. That 
means he considered it important.” 

“Maybe it’s a clue to the money Zelda men- 
tioned.” Bob said. “It may have a map or something 
in it.” 

He and Pete crowded close as Jupiter pulled a 
single sheet from the envelope. On it was written a 
short note. It said: 

State Prison Hospital 
July 17 

Dear Gulliver: 

Just a few words from your old pal c 
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cellmate. Spike Neely. I’m in the hospital, and 
it looks like I haverft got much longer. 

I may last five days, or three weeks, or even 
two months, the doctors arerlt sure. But in any 
case, ifs time to say good-bye. 

U ypifre ever in Chicago, look up my cousin 
Danny Street. Tell him hello for me. Wish I 
could say more, but this is dll can manage. 

Your friend. 

Spike 

r» 

jast a letter,** Pete said. *Trom somebod 
Gulliver knew, was in jail for fortune-tellinj 

I Buess. It doesn’t me^ anything.” ^ 

laybe it does and maybe it doesn’t,” Jupiter dii 
'A. 

f it doesn’t mean anything, why did Gulliver Wd 
Bob asked. 

liat’s exactly the point,” Jupiter said. “Why dii 
ide it? It looks as if considered it importani 
how.” 

te scratched his head. “Well, it certainly doesn’ 
inything about any money.” 
his Spike Neely was in tlw prison hospital whei 
n-ote it,” Bob said. “I thiiik that letters fron 
ners are always read by the authorities befon 
re mailed. So Spike couldn’t say anything abou 
noney without letting the prison mithorities in oi 

Inless somehov/ he did it secretly,” Jupiter sug 
d. 

"ou mean a message in invisibb ink, something 
hat?” Pete asked. 

:’s a possibility. I suggest we take this letter into 
[quarters and analyse it” 
piter went over to the iron grillworfc that seemed 
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to be leaning against the back of the printing press 
they had rebuilt some time ago. When mo\'cd aside, 
the grillwork revealed the opening of Tunnel Two, 
their main entrance into Headquarters, Tunnel Two 
was a length of large iron pipe about two feet in dia- 
meter, ridged the way pipes used in c^v'er^^are. It 
went, partly underground, beneath a rather 

worthless junk until it came up und^eath Head- 
quarters, which was a mobile home trailer hidden 
from sight in the midst of the junk. 

Jupitcr went first, then Bob, then Pete, scrambling 
on hands and knees through Tunnel Two, wfuchTwas 
padded with old rags so the cprruga.tions_in the pipe 
would not bruiscjtbeir knees. They pushed up tlie 
trapKioor at the other end and dambe r^ o ut into the 
tiny office of Headquarters, 

The three boys had built a tiny laboratory in the 
old trailer, complete with microscope and other 
necessary items. There was only room for one at a 
time in the lab, so Jupiter took the letter in while Pete 
and Bob watched from the narrow door. First Jupc 
put the letter under a microscope and went over it 
inch by inch. 

“Nothing,” he said. “Now 111 test for the most com- 
mon kind of invisible ink.” 

He reached for a jar of add and poured some into 
a glass beaker. He held the letter above the beaker 
in tlie acid fumes, moving it back and forth. Nothing 
happened. 

“As I expected.” he said, “Logic says that some- 
one in a prison hospital wouldn’t be able to get hold 
of invisible ink. anyway. He just might be able to get 
a lemon, though, and lemon juice is a very simple 
kind of invisible ink. When you write with it. the writ*, 
ing can’t l>c seen, but if the paper is heated, the w;'' 
written in lemon juice wall appear. Lct’.s try* tlu;' , 



cause he knew the Icller would be read first by the 
police.” 

“Just the same, somebody thinks there’s a clue in 
that trunk,” Pete stated. “They want the trunk be- 
cause of the due they expect to find. If we don’t want 
trouble with some tough characters who will prob- 
ably keep trj^ to get the trunk, we’d better get rid 
of it right away.” 

“Pete has something there,” Bob said- “We can’t 
solve the mystery because we haven’t any clue. If we 
want to avoid trouble, we’d better get rid of the trunk. 
It doesn’t mean anything to us, after all.” 

“Maximilian the Mystic wants us to sell it to him,” 
Pete put in. “I vote we put Socrates back in the trunk 
and let Mr Maximilian have the vdiole shooting 
match. Get it off our hands. It’s too dangerous to 
keep around. How about it, Jupe?” . 

“Mmm.” Jupiter pinched his Up. “^Ida seemed to 
think we could help somehow, but it certainly doesn’t 
look like it. Two men follow us this morning when 
we left Zclda’s house and I don’t like that very mudi 
either. 

“All right, we’ll telephone Mr Maximilian, since he 
wnnis the trunk so badly. We’ll repack it and put 
Socrates back in. But we’ll have to warn him about 
other people wanting the trunk, so he’ll Imow. And 
I won’t charge him a hundred dollars — ^just tl>c dollar 
I paid for it.” 

“It would be awfully nice to haw a hundred dol- 
lars.” Pete said. 

“It wouldn’t be fair, if the trank is dangerous,” 
Jupiter said. “I’ll call him in a minute. First I swnt 
to photograph this letter in ease I get any new ideas.’’ 

Jupiter made sc\'cral photograplis of Iwlli the letter 
and the cns'clope. Tlie-n he phoned „Maximi!inn^hc 
.Mystic, who said he’d be right over for the 
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“Maybe he has a sense of humour,” Pete said, 
“Let’s get him packed,” 

“After this new developm«it” Jupiter said, wy- 
bc wc ought to keep Sooates and the tru^ for a 
while. Perhaps he’s rca^ to talk some mote. 

“Oh, no I” Pete said, grabbing Socrates, wrapping 
him up, and stowing h im in the old trunk, “Your 
aunt says you have to giH rid of him, and we’d a^eed 
to get rid of him. We also agreed to let Mr Maximilian 
have him and we can’t go on our word now. I’m 
not in any mood to bear talk coming from a skulL 
Some my^rics I don’t want to solve.** 

He dosed the lid and snapped the lode shut Just 
as Jupiter was trying to thi^ of an argument they 
heard Hans calling. 

“Jupel Hey, Jupel Somebotty here to see you.” 

“I tet that’s Mr Maximilian,’’ Bob said as be and 
the others started towards the front of the salvage 
yard. 

It was indeed the tall thin magician, 8landing*wmt- 
ing for them, ignoring die other customers wandering 
around and the piles of interestrog junk. 

“Well, boy,” be excised, peering at Jupiter. “So 
Gulliver’s trunk turned up, did it?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter answered. “And you can have 
it if you really want it” 

“Of course I want it I Didn’t I say so? Here’s the 
money — one hundred dollars.” 

“I’m not going to charge you a hundred dollars for 
it,’ Jupiter said. “I paid a dollar for it and you can 
baNte it for a dollar.” 

HumphI the man raorted. “Why are you being 

so genius, may I askTIlfiVS you taken something 
valuable from it?” 


rot h R u ^ way. jt .was when we 

got It. Bui ihcres a mystery connected with it and 
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«Tbey^Te Flown tbe Coop!” 


The mst of the day passed witlicut a^^jisisg 
happciimg. Bob went home eady to see his 
Mr Andrews, a leatore writsr f or a Ing Lcs 
newspa^, was often away in fee CYeoing, bat tcmgnt 

be w'oold he home. ^ 

“Wdl, Bob,” his father remadeed dining dms^, 
‘1 saw your pfetare in the Hollywood paper, with the 
story of your friend Jopit^ birsfing an old trank at 
auction. Did yon find anything interesting in it?” 

"We found a dmll that v?as supposed to be able 
to talk,” Bob anstvwd. name is Socrates.” 

"A talking skull named SoaalesI” his mother'ex- 
daimed. "Good gradons, what an ideal I hope it 
didn’t talk to you.” 

"No, Mom. it didn’t talk to me,” Bob said. His 
thought of mcntioiimg that it had talked to Jopitar 
but decided against it Espedally as his father im- 
mediately remarked, with a smite, “Some simple trick 
of that magjdan it was supposed to have Idcmgsd to, 
of courso—what was his name? Ale^der?” 


^ corrected. “The Great GnlliTsr.” 

*T imagine the man was a good Ttentriioqnist,” Mi 
Andrews smd. ‘What is Jujater doing with it? 
kcqjmg it I hope.” 

"No. be sold it," Bob said. “To azofe 
wbo ad he osed to know Mr Gdfe. A 
calh hmuclf Maxiinilian the Mystic.” 

"Maxirniimn the Mystic?” Ms fa£s? frawner 
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“Then apparently the two men deliberately weeked 
Mr Maximilian’s car in order to ^t the trunkl” Jupi- 
ter cxdaimed. ^ « 

“Exactly what we figured out,” agreed Qnef Rey- 
nolds. “Maximilian couldn’t talk mudt-the doctor 
wouldn’t let Mm. He said he bought the trunk from 
you, Jupiter, and then the doctor said he’d talked 
coou^ So rve come to find out what was m the 
trunk that would make someone want to steal it.” 

“WcH,” Jupiter told him as Pete and Bob listened 
intenfly, “thCTc was mewtiy clothing in it There was 
some magical apparatus. The main thing in it was an 
old skull that was supposed to be able to talk.” 

“A skull able to talk I” Chirf Reynolds exploded. 
“That sounds aa2yl Skulls can’t talkl” 

“No, sir,” Jupiter agreed. “Bat this one used to be- 
long to another magidan named The Great Gulliver 
and— SJHe proceeded to tell CbM Reynolds the whole 
story of how they had bought the trank at auction, 
what thty had learned about Gulliver, how he had 
sprat some time in jail, fliea had disappeared after 
bdng released. 

Qricf Reynolds listened, jErowning and chewing his 
lips. 


“That’s certainly a mixed-np story,” he said when 
Jupiter had finished, “Yon must -have it 

whra you thought you heard the skull talk to you in 
your room the other night Maybe it was a dream ” 

“I thraght of that. dr. But when I went to the 
address it gave me, I found the Gypsy woman, 
who sceme^ to know about Gulliver. She said he was 
no longer m the worid of men.” 


R^^molds dghed and mopped his forehead. 

^ stoT^ra hidden raone 
crystal, eh?” he mu 
tered. 'Well, Its certainly strange. Now about th 
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thugs would force a car off the road just to steal a 
mink. They must have been' watching the salvage 
yard. Must have seen you put the mink in Maximil- 
ian’s car and followed him.” 

Jupiter said nothing, for at this point he had no 
new ideas and had to admit that he was completely 
pu2!zlcd by the whole affair. 

The police car drove swiftly, and soon they were 
in front of the run-down building where Jupe had 
called on Zelda. Chief Reynolds kd the way up the 
path to the small porch and rang the door-bell 
vigorously. 

They waited. There was no answer. Chief Reynolds 
started to look rather grim. Then an old woman 
sweeping the steps of the next house called to them. 

*Tf you’re looking for those Gypsies,” she said, 
“they’re gone.” 

“Goofcl” the Chief exclaimed. “Where’d they go?” 

“Who knows where Gypsies go?” The old woman 
cackled. "They drove away bag and baggage in some 
old cars early this morning. Didn’t say a word to any- 
body. Just cleared out.” 

"Thunder I” Quef Reynolds growled. “There goes 
our only lead, Tbc)^ flown the coopi ” 
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Warning from Chief Reynold^ 

“The MEBTTNa will come to order,” Jupiter said. 

Bob Andrews and Pete Crenshaw settled themselves 
in their chairs. Jupitw rapped a pendl on the wooden 
desk in front of him in the tiny office in Headquarters. 

“The Three Investigators will now discuss future 
projects,” he said. ‘The meeting is now open for any- 
one to make suggestions.” When neither nor Pete 
said anything, he ad^d, “We all have a day off to- 
day. How shall we spend it?” 

Two days had passed since the visit from Chief 
Reynolds. They had be«i quiet days, in which the 
three boys had put in a good many hours repairing 
and rebuilding second-hand items m the salvage yard. 
,j| No one had come in with a mystery to be solved, 
rather to Bob and Pete’s relief. They were glad to 
have things quiet for a change. They were espcdally 
glad to have the curious problem of the talking skull 
and the mystery trunk off their hands. 

“I move we go scuba diving today,” Pete said, 
“It’s a swell day for it ^ we haven’t done any div- 
ing lately. We’ll get rusty.” 

“I second the motion,” Bob chimed in. “It’s a hot 
day and the water will feel good.” 

At that moment the telephone rang. 

They all jumped slightly and looked at it. The tele- 
phone, which they paid for out of their earnings in the 
salvage yard, was listed in Jupiter’s name. Only a few 
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people knew that it was The Three Investigators’ off 
cial phone. It did not ring often, but when it did th 
calJ was usually important. 

The phone rang again, and Jupiter picked it up. 

“Hello,” be said. “The Three Investigators, Jupite 
Jones speaking.” 


“Hello, Jupiter,” answered Police Chief Reynold 
They could all hear him over the loud-^jeake 
arrangcmOTt Jupiter had rigged up. “I called you 
house and your aunt told me to try this number.” 

“Yes, Q^?” Jupiter answered alertly. 

I told you I was going to start some inquiries,’ 
the Chief said. “You know, about that letter yoi 
phot^phed, and Spike Neely and Ihe Great GuUi 
vcr. Wdl, IVe had some answers. Fm not sure wha 
It all means, but Fd like to talk to you some more 
you come down to my office?” 

'”.4.“^’? “aid witli a trace of excitement 
i^ght now, Chirf R^olds?” 

good a time as any,” the Chief lenh'erf “Pn. 
not busy this morning.” - ^er leptied. Fn 

w blew. Aayway,^^ 

fat whole buin^ of u concerned, 

FmisW warto nproir, of^ 

Pmt^‘ 

• Pete mid. Tfernree 






"However, and tins seems to be the big point, the 
money was never recovered. He hid it and hid it well. 
Nobody could even get him to admit he had stolen it. 
Undoubtedly he planned to leave it hiddda until he 
got out of prison and then recover it 

“Now let’s take this whole thing step by stq). Six 
years ago. Spike was captured in Qucago, about a 
month after the bank robbeiy. He probably hid the 
mcraey jn^Piicago, but he cohId have hidden it right 
here in the Los Angeles area. 

“You see, the police learned that before he went 
to Chicago 1^ spent a week hiding in the home of his 
sister in Los Angeles. Her name is Mrs Miller— Mrs 
Mary MSlIer. She was questioned at the time, but she 
couldn’t tell the police anything helpful. She’s a very 
respectable woman. Until the policse came, she never 
even knew her brother was a femk robber. 

“Thinking that Spike might have hiddbi the money 
in her house before he went to Chicago, the police 
searched it thoroughly. They didn’t find anything. As 
he arrived there the same day he pulled the robbery 
up in San Francisco, he must have had the money 
with him. So the oflicaal theory is that Spike hid the 
.money in Chicago.” 

“In the letter he wrote to Gulliver a year ago, he 
mentions a cousin, Danny Street, in Chicago,” Jupi- 
ter put in. “Could he have left the money with 
him?” 

“The prison authorities thought of that, Jupiter. As 
you suspected, they read the letter to Gulliver very 
carefully before they mailed it. hi fact, they wired 
Chicago to investigate Danny Street. But the Chicago 
police couldn’t find anyone named Street who had the 
slightest connection with Spike Neely. 

“They finally decided the letter was harmless, so 
they mailed it. First, they analysed it in every 
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v.'zy for a secret message, bat they couldn’t find any.” 

“Neither could I,” Jupiter admitted. He pinch- 
ing his lips to pul his mental machinery in high gear. 
“Just the same. I deduce that some other criminals, 
learning of the letter, suspected it actually did tcU 
where the money is, somehow. So they took to 
shadowing The Great Gulliver. That’s when he got 
frightened and disappeared.” 

"Or was kUlcd,” C3iirf Reynolds said .gravely. “I 
think it’s plain that Gulliver never found the money. 
But someone may have tried to make him tell where 
it was, and got angry when be wouldn’t — because he 
couldn’t On the other hand, be may have just taken 
alarm and gone into hiding, leaving his trunk be- 
hind.” 

“He must have suspected Spike Neely was trying to 
tell him something.” Jupiter was thinking hard. 
“Otherwise why would he hide the letter? Let’s sup- 
pose be just disappeared. Then these other criminals, 
who arc still around, read in the paper of my buying 
Gulliver’s trunk. They believed tlut there might be a 
clue to the stolen money in the trunk. 

“That first night, they tried to steal it but were 
foiled because Uncle Htus had hidden it. Then they 
took 10 following me around. They were vntching the 
salvage yard, figuring how to get their bands on the 
trunk, when they saw us sell it to Maximilian the 
Mystic. So they followed Mr Maximilian, forced his 
car off llic road, and stole the trunk.” 

“They sure wanted that trunk badly!” Pete ex- 
claimed. “I’m glad wc got rid of it in time.” 

“You really should haTC brought die trunk to me,” 
the Chief pointed out. 

“Wc suggested that, sir, to Mr Maxiniilian.” Jupi- 
ter answered. “He wouldn’t bear of it ’anted 
trunk. And of course wc didn’t knr ** ‘ 
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wc notice anyone who docs seem susp;ciox\s. wc’U 
notify you immediately.” 

sure you do.” said ChicX ReymoUb. 

In a v’cry thoughtful mood. Tlie I'lia'c Itu’cstipt- 
tors left Police Hcadquaitcrs and rode tvxcJk to tl»e 
salvage yard. 




of mind until the money is found. We’re investigators 
— it’ll be a real challenge to us.” 

Pete groaned. 

“How would we start, Jupc?” Bob asked. 

‘Tirst v.'c have to assume that the money is hidden 
somewhere here in the Los Angeles region.” Jupiter 
said slowly. “Obviously, if it’s hidden in Chicago we 
haven’t a chance of finding it” 

Pete’s expression said he didn’t think they had a 
chance anyway. 

“Next” Jupiter said, have to find out all w-c 
can about Spike Neely’s actions when he was luding 
out at his sister’s house. That means we must locate 
the ^ter. Mrs Miller, and ask her to tell us every- 
thing she can." 

“But Chief Reynolds said the police questioned her 
at the time,” Bob protested. “If they didn’t learn any- 
tliing, how can we?” 

*T don’t laiow,” Jupiter told him. “But we have 
to try. It’s our only lead. I know it’s a long shot, but 
when there’s nothing else to do, you have to try the 
long shot. Just possibly v,'c might think of some ques- 
tions the police forgot to ask.” 

“I wish you’d never read that piece in the paper 
about the auction.” Pete muttered. “All right, how do 
we .start?” 

“First,” Jupiter began, but he was interrupted by 
his aunt’s powerful voice calling to them. 

"Boys I Lunch 1 Come and get it while it’s hot.” 

Pete jumped up. “Thai’s the first thing I’ve beard 
today that I’ve liked I” be exclaimed. “Let’s cat. 
Then we can think about your idea, Jupc.” 

In a few minutes the boys were seated in Aunt 
Mathilda’s lutchen. Mrs Jones bustled about serving 
them generous helpings of sausages and beans. Pre- 
sently Titus Jones came in and joined them. 
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“Gypsies!” Mrs Jones snorted, seating: herself at the 
table. "Jupiter, now that you’ve got riel of that h('^ 
riblc old skull, don’t tell me you’re getting inixetl \tp 
with Gypsies sontchow.” 

“No, Aunt Mathilda.” Jupiter answvnxl. “At le.ast 
I don’t think I nm.” 

“Well. thc>' seemed friendly.” 'Htiw Jouea stitted. 
helping hims^ to more saus.ages. 

The three bo>’s finWied eating in sllettco. rvnd then 
returned to Headquarters. 

“A Gypsy message,” Pete said hollowly. “ *A fo'g 
in a pond with hungry fish must jump Ivard to get 
out’. Docs that mean what I think it means?” 

Jupiter nodded. “I’m afraid so. It’s a veiled nnnv 
ing to us that ue’d better work hard to solve this case, 
I wish I knew where the Gypsies fitted into thus, 
though. First I talked to Zelda. Then Zelda and nil 
her people disappear. Now tw'o Gypsies show up to 
leave a message for me, from a friend. I surmise that 
Zelda is the friend, but I wish ^ wouldn’t be so 
mysterious.” 

“Me. too,” Pete said, and sighed. 

“Well, what do we do now?” Bob asked. 

“We t^ to Spike Neely’s aster,” Jupiter said. “We 
know she lives in Los Angles. Maybe she’s in the 
phone book,” 

Pete handed Mm the tel^hone book and fs^ 
began phoning. In a deep voice that sounded 
adult, be said he wished to contact Mr Spike 
The first three w-omca he called said 

heard of Spike Neely, but the fourth ' 

Neely was dead and it was impossa^ ^ 

Jupiter said "Thank you” and hung • 

"We’ve located the right Mrs 
others. “Her address is over in 
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install a bathroom. He could do anything around the 
house and be made good money. 

‘‘As I said, when Spike visited us, he helped on 
whatever job my husband might have at the time. But 
this lime he didn’t seem to w^t to go out of the 
house. He seemed nervous. His speech <kfect was 
worse than usual. You know that’s how he was finally 
caught— he had trouble pronouncing the letter *1’ in 
words. For instance, if he said *flower,' it came out 
‘fewer’. 

“Anyv-ay, I know now that he was hiding out after 
the bank robbery in San Francisco. So for almost a 
week Spike stayed home by himself — I had a job then, 
too. 

“He did make himself useful. He painted and 
papered the downstairs rooms. You know how it is — 
a busy workman like my husband neglects his own 
home to do the outside jobs. 

“But then my husband got sick. He was wcw^king 
on a big redecorating job for some restaurant and 
got too sick to finish. He asked Spike to take over for 
him, and Spike could hardly refuse. But I remonber 
he dressed in baggy overalls and wore dark glasses 
every time he left the house. 

“It took Spike several days to finish the job, and 
all that time my husband got worse. We were just go- 
ing to move hhn to a hospital when he unexpectedly 
died.” 


Mrs Miller sniffed and dabbed at her eyes a moment. 
“I certainly thought Ffank^would stay with me 
then, to help me. but be didn’t He left even before 
titc funeral. He said be had to leave in a huny and 

I was very suiprised. 

Later. I figured it out” 


7Z ^ ^ reason?’^ 

it Has the death notice in the newspaper for my 
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An Unpleasant Surpiise 


Both Bob end Pete looked at Jupe in aniazOTient. 

"Bui Chief Reynolds said the police searched the 
house and didn't find anything,” Bob reminded 

“Because somehow Spike Neely was too dever, 
Jupiter sail “He hid the money so well that an 
ordinary seardi couldn’t find it. Fifty thousand dollars 
in large bills wouldn’t make a very big package. He 
could have tucked it away in the attic, under the eaves, 
or somewhere like that. He planned to come visiting 
you again, Mrs Miller, when the coast was clear, and 
get the money ba<±. (My he got sent to jail and died 
tbcrc." 


"He did ask Mrs Miller if she was going to stay 
bcrcl” Bob said excitedly, “That shows he planned to 
come back.” 

“And he had several days in which to thinlr of a 
hiding place no one would suspect,” Pete put in, 
showing some excitement himself. “It would have to 
be tricky, to fool the police, but PU bet you can find 
it, Jupe!” 


“Wodd you be willing to let as just look around a 
little, Mrs Miller?” Jupiter asked hopefully. “Just to 
sec It we can spot any likely place?” 
hlrs Miller shook her head, 

houa '•’s^ i in this 

l-ons.. She sbooi her head again. “You U ^ 
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All three boys were in much better spirits now, 

though Pete still had some doubts. 

“After all, Jupc." he said, “we can’t be positive that 
Spike NccIy hid the money he stole in his sister’s 

house.” 

Jupiter shook his head. 

“It’s the only logical place, Pete,” he said. “It’s 
where I would have hidden the money if I’d been 
Spike Neely.” 

After making a number of turns, they came out ox. 
Danville Street. 

“This is the nine-hundred block,” Jupiter an- 
nounced. “Turn left. Konrad, the five-hundred block 
should be in that direction.” 

Komad turned and all three boys watched the pass- 
ing houses sharply, reading file street numbers. 

“We’re in the eight-hundred block now,” Bob 
aimounced. “Three more blocks and we should be 
there,” 

They travelled along past a number of small, 
neat houses atting on well-tended grounds. Now all 
three boys were leaning forward and craning their 
necks. 


“It ought to be right in file next block,” Bob said 
eagerly. “About the middle of the block. I’d say. On 
the right-hand side, of course, because that’s where 
the c\*cn-numbcrcd houses are.” 


"Stop in the middle of the next block, Konrad,” 
Jupc directed. 

“Okay, Jupc,” the driver agreed. 

He drove a minute and stopped. 

"This is the place, Jupe?” 

JupitM did not answer. He was staring open- 
^ apartment house that took up most 
of the block on the right-hand side of the street. There 
were no small, private residences at all on that side 
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With some difficulty he and Pete carried the bo) 
ound the piles of second^iand material to the seek 
on of the. workshop. Jupitar produced his prizec 
viss knife with many blades, swiftly cat through tht 
rips of sealing paper, and folded back the top of the 
non. Then all three stared with dismay at what wa^ 
side. 

“Oh, no I” Pete ^oaned. “Not that!” 

It took even Jupiter a moment to find his voice. 
“Someone,” he said, “has srat us back Gulliver’s 
ink.” 

They stated at (be top of &e trunk that they’d 
ought they were rid of forever. And as they did so, 
very muffled voice spoke. 

“Hurry I” it said. “Find — the due.” 

Socrates! Speaking to them from inside the trunk! 
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The Three Find Some Clues 


“Well, h'ow what?” Pete asked gjoomily. 

It was quite late'the'^followiiig afternoon, a Satur- 
day. The Three Investigators were gathered at the rear 
of The Jones Salvage Yard for a "consultation. The 
previous cvemng they had felt no desire to investigate 
the riddle of the return of Gulliver’s trunk. Its mysteri- 
ous reappearance had, indeed, rather shaken them. 
They had hidden the box behind the printing press and 
agreed to put off their next move until to-day. 

Bob had just arrived from his job in the local 
library. Jupiter, in dharge of the salvage yard while 
his aunt and unde were in Los Angeles for the day, 
was taking advantage of a lull in business to join him 
and Pete. 

Now they were all looking at the trunk and wonder- 
ing what to do with it. 

“I know whaC Bob said. “Let’s take the trunk 
right down to Chief Reynolds, tell him everything we 
know, and let him carry on from there.” 

“Good ideal” Pete agreed emphatically. “Well, 
Jupc, what do you say?” 


“I suppose so,” Jupiter said slowly. “Except that 
we rcaUy don’t know too much. We think Sp^e 
Neely hid the stolen money in his sister’s house but 
we cin’t be positiw. It’s just a good deduction.” 

It s good enough for me.” Bob said. “Spike showed 
up at his sister’s house the same day he sto^e t'-p 
money in San Francisco. So he must have had it 
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have to do is go to 532 Danville Street and there it 
is." 

Wlicn told that the house had been moved, and that 
a large apartment house now stood on the spot, she 
gjjve a little gasp. 

"An apartment house!" she said, "No wonder the 
man was so anxious to buy it. If I’d known tlic truth, 
maybe I’d have asked for more money. Well, anyway, 
it’s a cute little bungalowjyith brown shingle siding. 
Just one storey, but it has a little attic with a round 
window in front, I can’t ..tclL,you anything spcdal 
about it. It was just a nice, well-built little bunga- 
low." 

"Thank you,” Jupiter said. "I’m sure the authori- 
ties wUl be able to locate it.” 

Ho hung up and looked at his two companions. 

"The more I think about it,’’ be said, "tl)c more I 
feel sure that the money is hidden in Mrs Miller’s old 
house, but in some tricky manner. And I’m sure there’s 
a clue in the trunk, too,” 

"Even if there is, I’m tired of that trunk 1" Pete 
said firmly, "See what happened to Maximilian the 
Mystic. Now the trunk’s come back to us, and I don’t 
want it. It’s dangerous. Let Chief Reynolds look for 
the clue,” 

"Well, we did agree to co-operate with Chief Rey- 
nolds," Jupiter said. “So I guess the thing to do is 
take djc trunk to him. We’d better phone to let him 
know v-'c’rc coming.” 

He used the telephone again, and in a moment was 
connected v,nth Police Headquarters, 

"Chief Reynolds’ office. 
inr." a crisp, unfamiliar voice a 

’"Phis is Jupiter Jones, JA3.y 
plceire?" 
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“Chief Reynolds is away until tomorrow,” Lieuten- 
ant Carter replied curtly. “Try him then.” 

“But this may be important,” Jupiter said. ‘*you 
see, I think we have a due that—” 

“Forget it, kid ! ” Lieutenant Carter said impatiently. 
“I’m very bu^. and one thing I don’t want is boy 
wonders in my hair. Maybe the Chief lets you mess 
around in things sometimes, but prasonally, I think 
Idds like smu should be seen Md not heard.” 

“But the Chief asked Jupiter tegan. 

“Take it up with, him tomorrow! I have to go 
now!” And die phone at the other aid was hung up 
with a bang. 

Jupiter hung up also and looked blankly at Pete 
and Bob. 

“Something tells me,” Pete said, “that lieutenant 
Carter doesn’t like us.” 

“He sounded as if he didn’t like anybody,” Bob put 
in. “Espec^y kids.” 

“His attitu^ is quite common among adults,” Jupi- 
ter said with a si^. “They think that just because 
, we’re young we don’t have any good ideas. Actmdly, 
we often have a fresh viewpoint on a problem. But I 
guess we can’t take the trunk down to Chief Reynolds 
before tomorrow — maybe not even then, because to- 
morrow’s Sunday. We may have to wait until Monday. 
So I suggest we search the trunk again and try to find 
that due Socrates mentioi^.” 

“I’m tired of that trunk,” Pete said firmly. ‘Tm 
tired of Socrates. I don’t want him talking to me.” 

“I don’t think he’ll talk to us any more,” Jupiter 
replied. “Somehow he doesn’t scan to talk face to 
face. He talked to me in the dark in my room, and 
from inside the trunk, but never directly.” 

“He said ‘boo’ to your aunt,” Bob pointed out, 

“Yes. I can’t explain that,” Jupiter admitted. “But 
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suppose we open the tnuik and have a look. Perhaps 
someone took something out before returning it. 

They crawled out through Tunnel Two and opened 
the trunk. The interior looked just as it had before. 
Socrates, well wrapped in old velvet, was snugly in a 
comer. The letter was still in place inside the tear in 
tbclining. 

Jupiter took Socrates out, unwrapped him and set 
him on his ivory base on the printing press. TbMi he 
picked up the letter. 

T/jt’s have another look at fliis,*’ he suggested. 

All three read the letter again. It seemed as inno- 
cent as before. 


Stoie Prison Hospital 
My 17 

Dear Gulliver: 

Just a lew words from your old pal and 
cellmate, Spike Neely. Pm in the ^spital, and 
it looks like / haven't got much longer. 

I may last five days or three weeks, or even 
two months, the doctors arerit sure. But in arty 
case, if 5 time to say good-bye. 

If yoiire ever in Chicago, look up my cousin 
Danny Street. Tell him hello for me. Wish I 
could say more, but this is all / can manage. 

Your friend. 

Spike 


“If there's a hidden due there, I can’t find it.” Juni 

envelope to Bob. 

tw >ou sec what we missed?” 

we missed?" Bob looked puzzled “No T 
don t see anything special. Jupe.” ^ ^ 
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“The stamps on the envelope!” Jupe said. “J 
didn't look under the stamps for a message!" 

Bob looked at the two stamps— a two-c^t stai 
and a four-cent stamp. He look the envdopo and i 
his finger over them. BKs expression chan^ to one 
great exdtement 

“Jupe!” he exclaimed. “You’re right! Ther 
something under one of these stamps. The four-« 
stamp feels just a little bit thicker than the two.” 

Pete also ran his fin^r over the stamps and nodd( 
The four-cent stamp was just a trifle Ihidcer— i 
enough for the eye to notice unless you looked ve 
closely. 

“Let’s get inside Headquarters and steam thf 
stamps off and see what’s underneath!” Bob t 
claimed. 

They scrambled back through Tunnel Two a 
within three minutes had a little kettle boiling in t 
laboratory. Jupiter held the comer of the envelope 
the steam until the stamps loosened. Then he gave 
shout of excitemenL 

0 “Look!” he cried. “There’s another stamp undi 
neath the four. A green one-cent,” 

“That’s queer.” Bob frowned. “What does it mea 
Jupe?” 

“I can tell you what it means,” Pete said. “Then 
nothing mysterious about it. Don’t you remember th 
back about the time this letter was mailed, the posta; 
rates went up by a cent? Spike Neely probably put 
one-cent stamp on then realized that wouldn’t 1 
enough so he pasted on a two, then put the four-ce 
stamp on top of the one.” 

“Gosh, that could be right,” Bob said. “I think Pe 
has hit on it, Jupe.” 

“I’m not so sure.” Jupe scowled at the green stann 
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on the envelope. Then, carefu^y* . 

‘•There may be writiDg midenieath It, hesai . 

“No ” Bob annonnoed when the stamp was off- 
n-riting'. None on the back of m ^ 

What do you say now, Jupe?” 

“It’s too pccaliar to be an accident, ^^Jupe said, 
still scowling, 'll has to mean something.” 

*Thca what?" Pete demanded. 

“I’m thinMng,” Jupiter said- “Spike knew 
letter w'ould be censored. So I deduce he used the 
stamps to send Hs message. He put one stanap under 
anotbffir stamp, so neatly it woiddn’t be noticed. He 
expected Gulliver to examine the whob letter very 
cai5^y and find it. I deduce that the onecent stamp 
being green, the colour of U.S. pap^ money, stands 
for the mi^ng fifty thousand dollars. What Spike 


meant—” 

He broke off, thinking hard, Bob’s diout broke tl 
silence. 

‘Tve got it!” he yelled. “A st^p is a piece ( 
paper, see? Money is paper, too. Spila put a piece ( 
papCT underneath anoth^ piece of paper. Spike wj 
telling Gulliver that the money was hidden somewhei 
under some paper. 

“Mrs Miller told us that whib Spike was hiding oi 
in her old house, he papered the whob downstairs 
That was whim he hid the fifty thousand dollars. H 
put the bills side by adc and pasted thran undemeat) 
the new wallpaper! ” 


Wow 1 Pete said admiringly. “Bob, you’ve got it 
That has to be the answer, doesn’t it, Jupe?” 

Jupiter “Yes,” b, said. “Remarkable de- 
teion ^b. Im just remranbering a stoiy I ones 

Barr' l!. by a man named Robert 

; Jn u a character named Lord Chizelriss bides a 
lo. 0. gold bating ii iato goldleat and paaiinliSe, 



some wallpaper. Hie principle is the same. Only Spik 
Neely used paper money, which is much easier t< 
handle.” 

“But wait a minute!” Bob put in. “Mrs. Miller sail 
Spike Neely went out and finished a job for Mr Millet 
Maybe he hid the money there.” 

“I don’t think so.” Jupiter shook his headJ “Thi 
best place would be — Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! what?” Pete asked. “What’re yoi 
oh-ing about, Jupe?” 

“Spike tells us! That is, he told Gulliver. Right ii 
the letter. Look at it!” Jupiter handed the letter ove 
to Bob and Pete. 

“See what he starts off by saying. I may last fivi 
days, or three weeks, or even two months,' Take thosi 
numbers and put them together. They make 532 
What does that remind you of?” 

“That was the number of Mrs Miller’s house!” Bo! 
shouted. “532 Danville Street.” 

“Right,” Jupiter said. "And look here. He tell 
Gulliver, ‘If you're ever in Chicago, look up mj 
cousin Danny Street.' ” 

“Danny could be a nickname for Danville!” Pen 
exclaimed. 

“Right ! ” Jupe agreed. “That mention of a cousin 
and Chicago is just put in to distract attention fron 
the words Danny Street. As near as he dared say it 
Spike Neely was telling GuUiver that the money waj 
hidden at 532 Danville Street.” 

“Under the wallpaper!” Bob chimed in. “He didn’l 
dare say too much, but that was very tricky, putting 
one stamp under another!” 

“We’ve solved the riddle,” Pete said, jubilant. Then 
he looked thoughtful. “Now how do we find the 
money?” 

“If it’s underneath somebody’s wallfKiper, we can’t 
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just bargG m and say, ‘Excuse us, "we have to rip ytrax 
v.'allpapcr oS,’ ’’ Bob remarked. 

“No ” Jupiter agreed- ‘That’s a job for the police. 
We’ll have to tcU Chief I^molds. It’s no ose trying 
to tcU Usuicnant Carter— be made it plain be doesn’t 
want us bothering him. Tcoiottotv, thon^ or Mon- 
day. when the Chief is bac^ — ” 

Tht ringing of the telephone mtsrrupted him. 
Startled, Jupiter picked it up. 

“Three fc\’cstigators, Jupiter Jones speaking,” he 
said. 

“Good I” answered a man’s authoritative voice. 
‘This is George Grant speaking.” 

“George Grant?” Jupiter frowned. The name was 
unfamiliar to him. 

“That’s right. Chief Reynolds told yon Td be get- 
ting in touch with you, didn’t he?” 

“Why, no,” Jupiter said, puzzled. “He didn’t men- 
tion you. Mr Grant” 

“He must have forgotten,” the man said. *Tt was be 
who gave me your telephone number. Vm a special 
agent for the Bankers’ Protective Association. Fve 
been keeping an eye on you since I read in the paper 
about your buying that trunk of The Great Gnlliveris. 
And—” 

“Yes?” Jupiter asked, a bit uneasily, as the man 
paused. 

“Do you boys know that three of the worst thugs 
in GiUfomh arc watching you day and night?” 
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Disturbing News 

“W-WA'TCHiNG US?” Jupiter’s voice quavered slightl] 
Pete and Bob gulped. 

‘They certainly are. Watching you and foUowir 
ou. Their names are Three-Finger Monger, Bab; 
'aced Benson, and Leo the Knife. They were i 
irison with Spike Neely, and they’re hoping th: 
uu*!! lead them to the money he hid before he wi 
aught.” 

“We — we haven’t se«i anyone watching us. V 
jrant.” 

“Of course not. These men are professional 
rhey’ve rented a house down from the road from ti 
alvage yard and arc watching it through field glasse 
[f you go anywhere, they follow you.” 

“We’d better tell the police,” Jupiter said, alarm© 
Bob and Pete, listening to the little loudspeake 
lodded hard. 

“I’ve already told Chief Reynolds,” Mr Grant sai 
‘He offered to chase them away, but said he couldr 
irrest them because watching you isn’t illegal. Ths 
laven’t actually done anything — ^yet.” 

“Chief Reynolds was afraid some criminal mig] 
hink we knew where the missing money is.” Jupin 
aid. none too happily. “I guess that’s why tfaey’j 
A'atching us. To see if we go get it.” 

“I hope you don’t try,” Mr Grant said. “No lellir 
vhat Three-Fingers and the others might attempt. ! 
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you ucmaUy have any cine, take my advice and mm 
ii over to the police.” . 

“But we haven’t,” Jupiter said That is, we didn t 


have.” 

“But you do now?” Mr Grant asked. 

“WcU— yes,” Jupiter admitted. “We just found a 
due that seems sipificant,” 

“Good work! ” the man said heartily. “Take it ri^t 
down to Chief Reynolds, I’ll meet you there and we’U 
all have a confab , . , Uh-oh, that won’t work. I just 
remembered that the Chief is out of town today.” 

“That’s right,” Jupiter agreed. “We tried to tele- 
phone him. Licuteoant Carter is taking his place. The 
Lieutenant wouldn’t even listen to us.” 

“And if you did go to him now, he’d probably take 
all tlic credit and keep you from getting the reward,” 
Mr Grant said thoughtfiilly. 

“Reward?” Jupiter ask^ Bob and Pete looked ex- 
citedly at each other. 

“The Bankers’ Protective Association has offraed a 
ten per cent reward to anyone who can locate the miss- 
ing money. That's five thousand dollars feat you’d be 
entitled to. That is. if your due is a good one.” 

“Ftw ihoumd dollars!” Pete whispered to Jupe. 
“That idea I like I Ask him how we can win it.” 

“I have an idea,” Grant continued. “If you lay your 
informafion before the Bankers’ Protective Association 
dirccUy and wc pass it on to the police, you’re in line 
for the reward. It’s on record timt you supplied the 
clue I could come to see you and— No, that’s not a 


"It those thugs saw me. they’d probably tecognm 
me, and they might make sonie disrate mS? w 
P.ose pu eotne to see me, secmdyX it, ,Z a™ " 

" > >«ve the salvage yard.” Jupiter answered. 



scowling. ‘Tm supposed to be in charge here. -My aunt 
and uncle won’t ^ back for an hour or two.” 

“Hmm— I see.” Mr Grant was silent for a moment. 
“Do you think you can slip away later this evening, 
after you close? All three of you meet me somewhere? 
You’d have to get away without Three-Finger and the 
others seeing you go.” 

"I believe I could do that, sir,” Jupiter agreed. “Of 
course. Bob and Pete have to leave soon to go home 
for dinner. Do you think they’ll be followed?” 

“I doubt it. You’re the one the crooks are interested 
in. You’re sure you can slip away without l^ing 
seen?” 

“Yes. sir. I’m sure I can,” said Jupiter, thinking of 
Red Gate Rover, the boys’ secret exit in the back 
fence of the yard. “It’ll be late, though, because today 
is Saturday and the yard is open tmtil seven o’clock.” 

“Excellent. Will eight o’clock be all right then?” 

“Yes, Mr Giant, I think so.” 

“Then suppose wc meet in the park — Oceanview 
Park. I’ll be sitting on a bench inside the cast entrance, 
reading a newspaper. I’ll have on a brown sports 
jacket and a brown snap-brim hat. You three get there 
separately, making sure you’re not bdng followed. 
IMt clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jupiter said. 

“And don’t breathe a word to anyone before wc 
neet. It’s important that nothing leaks out until I have 
^our statement. Bring your clues with you. Check?” 

“AH dear, Mr Grant,” Jupiter agreed. 

“Then FH see you at eight. Good-bye until then.” 

As Jupiter hung up, Pete let out a suppressed cx- 
ilamation, 

“Wow! A five-lhousand-dollar reward. What’s the 
natter, Jupe, why don’t you look happy?” 

“We haven’t found the money yet,” Jupiter said. 
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Bob Springs a Bombshell 

Bursting with some new infonnation. Bob pedalle 
furioosly through the ba(± streets of Rocky Bead 
heading in a roundabout way for the UKeling plac 
in the park. He was a little late. Bfe had tak^ tim 
after dinner to look through a pile of old newspaper 
in the garage. Ho had found the spedal item b 
wanted, and now he was trying to make up for los 
time. But when he got to the cast oitrance to tbo [ml 
he saw that Pete and Jupiter were ahead of him. Th^ 
were seated on a baidi with a young, well-drcss» 
man, talking earnestly. Th^ looked np as Bd 
approached, his bicycle brakes squealing. 

“Sony Fm late,” Bob said, puffing. “I had to hun 
for something.” 

“You have to be Bob Andrews,” the man saic 
pleasantly. ‘Tm George Giant.” They shook hands 
and the young man extended a wallet, open to shov 
an engraved card behind a plastic window. “Here’s mj 
identification. Bob. Just to be formal,” 

The card said that George Grant was an accreditee 
investigator for the Bankers’ Protective Assodation 
Bob nodded and Mr Grant put it away. 

“Jupe — ” Bob started to say, but Jupiter spoke 
first. 

“We’ve just been telling Mr Grant what we learned 
from the letter, about the mon^ being hidden under 
the wallpaper in Mrs Miller’s old house,” 

“You boys have done a fine job,” Mr Grant said. 
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"The Bahiers- Prolecttve Assodalion will be glad to 
to C get tie reward. If the money is ^ted 
under te waUpaper, it's no wonder the poUce didn t 
find it when they searched the ho^. 

“However, we have a hide problem. 
undoubtedly occupied. IfU special poUw 

authority to enter it and rip o2 the wallpaper. I m n 

sure — . , 

Bob was unable to hold back his news any longer. 
“That’s just it, Mr Grant,” he burst out “If the 
house is sdll standing, it isn’t occupied, and it won’t 
be standing much longer 1” 

The others looked at him in amazement. He hur- 
ried on to explain. 

•"When 1 went back to the library to get my jacket, 
I beard a woman telling the librarian about Imving to 
gel out of her house on Maple Street and her trouble 
finding a new place. She finally moved down here to 
Rocky Beach. 1 asked the librarian about it and she 
told me there had been a piece in the paper last week. 
I looked it up in the copy at the library. Then I found 
the paper at home and cut out the story. Here it is ! ” 
He thrust a folded piece of newspaper into Jupi- 
ter’s hand. Jupiter unfolded it, and he and Mr Grant 
and Pete all read it swiftly. 

DEMOLITION BEGINS 
EOR NEW FREEWAY 
More than 300 homes, some of them new and 

mg the bulldozers of the wreckers. Soon they will 
^ only memones to the residents who have had 



sigjied to speed the ever-increasing load of traffic 
through Los Angeles. Not only Maple Street will 
be affected, but nearby houses on the cross streets 
will also go. 

The heartbreak to the residents who have had 
to move from thdr homes is new to them, but it 
is only a repetition of thousands of amilar cases 
since the ftwway programme in thus city began. 
The urgent ne^ to keep the traffic flowing 
through the city has meant the destrucflou of 
many thousands of homes to make way for the 
freeways. 

There was more to the story, but Mr Grant, hav- 
ing read that much, whistled softly. 

“Maple Streetl” he said. “That’s where you said 
rs Miller’s house was moved to four years ago, 
piter.” 

“That’s what the apartment house superintendent 
[d me,” Jupiter answered. 

“And now most of Maple Street is going to be de- 
jlished,’’ Mr Grant said. “That changes things. That 
jans the house is empty. It means we have no time 
r delay. Why, Three-Finger and the others could be 
ere now. They may have already been there and 
and the moaeyl” 

“How could that be, Mr Grant?” Pete asked. 
“They followed you boys yesterday,” Mr Grant 
id. “They must have followed you to Mrs Miller's 
esent home and deduced you were getting informa- 
m from her. Then they undoubtedly followed you to 
3 apartment house. They could easily 
piter go in to question the supcrintenden 
ve learned what the superintendent told 
ay have deduced that you thi nk the mor 
mse. They could be looking for it now I' 
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'‘Gosh, that’s rightl” Bob exclaimed. “Maybe we’re 
too latel” 

“Ordinarily I’d call on the police for help,’’ Mr 
Grant said. “But time is short and I think the only 
thing to do is to make a beerline for Maple Street and 
try to locate the house, and see if we can rescue the 
money immediately. No time to get in touch with the 
police. You boys can come with me — ^in fact, I need 
you, because you have an idea of what Mrs Miller’s 
former house looks like and I don’t.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Grant,” Jupiter said. “But how 
will we go?” 

“I have a car parked around the comer. We’!! go 
in that. You can leave your bikes here and we’U pick 
them up later.” 

Wasting no time, Pete and Bob locked their bicycles. 
Jupiter had walked, after slipping out of the salvage 
yard throu^ Red Gate Rover. Mr Grant led them to 
his car, a black station wagon, and a moment later 
they were off. Mr. Grant headed for Hollywood by a 
back route over the hills. 

“You’re sure the money is hidden under the wall- 
paper?” he asked Jupiter as they sped along. 

“I’m almost positive,” Jupiter said. “Mrs Miller 
told us that while Spike Neely was staying with her, 
he did some papering and painting. He could have 
pasted the bills up and put wallpaper over them then. 

“Then, when he was in the hospital, he sneaked the 
address of the house into his letter. But he couldn’t 
think of any way to tell Gulliver about the hiding 
place except by pasting one stamp under the other.” 

“Paper under paper,” Mr Grant nodded. “It figures. 
If wc locate the money, we’U have to get some equip- 
ment to steam the wallpaper off. Luckily, this is Satur- 
d.iy and some of the stores arc open late. But first wc 
have to find it — and find it first!” 
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He kept the station wagon moving at high speed 
until they reach a built-up district, then he slowed 
down. 

“Now let’s see that city map in the glove compart- 
ment,” he told JnpitCT. 1^ came to a stop as Jnjnter 
found the map and gave it to him. He stnched the map 
for a moment 

“Good,” he aid. “We can go straight ahead until 
we come to Houston Avrame, then cut across on it to 
Maple Street You said the fivehundred blodc?” 

that or the dx-hundred block, the super* 
intendait thought” Jnidtra' told him. 

“We’ll find it” Mr Giant raid grimly. “Ludky we 
still have some dayli^ 1^” 

The daylight was fading fast hov^'ever, by the time 
they came to Hoastcm Avaine. Mr Grant tamed left 
3 they proc^ded for some thirty or forty blocks 
dl diey reached Mapb Street 
Bvea though no street signs were still up, th^ had 
trouble telling diat it was die right street Their 
y was almost blocked by a mass of wreckage. The 
uses on one oomsr were already down, mere heaps 
rubble v/aiting to bo carted away. Down the blocks 
their left th^ could see that the houses were already 
ae. Two huge cranes with dam buckets, which 
lid chew up the wooden houses with thdr diese!- 
weied jaws, wctb parked in an open space, together 
th several bulldozers, A building that once had been 
estaurant stood forlornly on the comer Iwside them 
they stopped to survey the scene. Already the 
ines had taken a couple of bites out of the front It 
>ked as if it had been bombed. 

“Wow I” Pete voiced thdr thoughts. “It sum is s 
sss. Do you think we’re in time, Mr Grant?” 

“Just barely," the investigator said grimly. “If I 
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have it figured right, the five- and six-hundr^ blocks 
arc a couple of streets up to right. Let’s see. 

He cased the car around the nibble and turned 
right. In a moment they were going past houses that 
had not yai been tom down, but stood silent, and 
dark, with no sign of life in them. 

Only a few hundred feet away was the bu^ city, 
but here on Maple Street was an eerie quality of de- 
sertion. The people had all gone. In a few months a 
concrete freeway would run through here, carrying 
thousands of cars. But now they had the street to 
themselves, except for a ridnny cat that ran across the 
road. 

“The nine-hundred block,” Mr Grant said with 
satid’action. “We’!! be in the six-hundred block in no 
time. Keep a sharp eye out for the house.” 

They drove slowly along, past the silent houses. 
Here and there a door swung open, as if to say it no 
longer mattered whether doors were shut or not. 

"Six-hundred block,” Mr Grant announced tensely. 
“See anything?” 

‘There it is!” Pete almost shouted, pointing to a 
neat bungalow halfway down the blo(dc. 

“Tbere’s another one that looks almost like it,” 
Jupiter put in, pointing to the other side of the street. 
"Both tove round windows up in the attic storage 
space.” 

“Two of them, eh?” Mr Grant frowned, "And you 
don’t know which is the right one?” 

"Mrs Miller just said it was a one-storey bunga- 
low with brown shingles and a round window in the 
attic.” 

"It’s a common type of house here,” Mr Grant mut- 
tered. "Let’s keep going. We’ll survey the next block.” 

In the next block they spotted another brown- 
shingled bungalow, standing between two stuccoed 
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homes. This one also had a round upper window. Mr 
Grant brou^t the car to a halt. 

“Three possibilities,” be said. ‘That makes it 
harder. But we seaa to be here first I don’t see any 
cans parked on this street, nor any sign that Three- 
Finger and the others have beaten us to it We’ll park 
on a ade street so we won’t be conspicuous, and then 
we’ll Just have to investi^te three houses until we find 
the right one.” 
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rht Search Begjns 


It was almost dark as th^ approached the first of 
the brown-shingled bungalows. ^ Grant cast a quick 
look up and down the blodr. No one was in sight on 
silent, deserted Maple Street, 

He tried the door. It wouldn’t open. 

“Locked,” he said. “But as it’s going to be tom 
down, we don’t have to be careful how we get in.” 

He took a small crowbar he had carried from the 
car and inserted the thin end between the front door 
and the door jamb. As he pressed, wood splintered 
and tbe door sprang opra. 

He entered, with The Three Investigators at his 
heels. Inside it was quite dark. Mr Grant flashed a 
light on a walk They were in a dusty room \wth a few 
papers littering the floor. It was apparently file living 
room. 


“We might as well start here,” he said. “Thou^ 
I’d expect the hiding place to be in a back room or 


maybe the hall. Got a knife, Jupiter?’’ 

Jupiter brou^t out his prized Swiss knife and 
opened the big blade. He made a cut in tbfi flowered 
v.’allpapcr on the nearest wall. Mr Grant eased the 
edge of a putty knife into the cut and turned back a 
strip of the paper. Underneath was only plaster. 

Not here,” he said. “We’ll have to try different 

ote rooTO, go to toe 
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rushed into the Uving room. Bob found . himself 
breathing fast with excitement. Now, for sure, they 
were ri^t. Somewhere in this house fifty thousand 
dollars were pasted beneath the wallpaper. 

“Give us some li^t, Jupiter,” Mr Grant said. Jupi- 
ter flashed the light on each wall in turn. The room 
was papered in a heavy raised design. 

“It could easily be in here,” the man said. “Rough 
wallpaper — easy to hide bills imdemeath it. Let’s get 
to work.” 

Jupiter quickly made a cut and Mr Grant turned 
the paper teck. Underneath was only the plaster v/all. 

“We’ll start near the comer and work our way 
right round the room,” Mr Grant said, “Fifty thous- 
and dollars in large bills wouldn’t take up a whole 
waU. Let’s make it snappy.” 

He and Jupiter had finished the first wall and 
started on the ^cond, with Pete and Bob pressing 
close to watch, when a sudden noise made them frcKse. 

“What-—” 1^ Grant began. He never finished the 
sentence. The front door was flung open and heavy 
feet came into the room with a rush. The beam of a 
large flashlight centred on the little group. And from 
behind the flashlight an ugly voice growled; 

"All right, all of youl Put up your hands I” 


I no 
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Where Is the Money? 


Tm Aa TOHffiD, putting up their tads. 

beam of light made them blinh P'®' 

vented them from seeing who was behind it. 

«K you’re the police,” Mr Grant started to say, 
“I'ni George Grant, spedal investigator for—” 

A brash lau^ cut him short 
' “George Grant I That’s a good one. Is that what you 


told the kids?” 

Jupiter blinked. A sudden sick rejfation came to 


him, 

“Isn’t he Mr Grant from the Bankers’ Protective 


Assodadon?” he asked, 

“Him?” The deep, grating voice laughed again. 
“That’s Smooth Simpson, oue of the dickest cons in 
ibc business.” 


“But he has an offidal card,” Pete protested. 

“Sure be has. Printed spedal for him. He has a 
million of ’em. Don’t feel bad if he fooled you. He’s 
fooled the cox® themselves, plenty of times. 

"Thou^t you could grab the cash, ri^t under our 
noses, didn’t you, Smooth? But when the fat kid went 
into that junkyard and didn’t come out ag^ even 
wIkui they do^ we knew sometlnng was up. We 
knew the house had to be over here someplace— got 
the info from the super of that apartment house after 
Fatty did yesterday— so we came here in a hurry. 
Spotted your light when you came into this house' 
Now we’re here and well just take charge.” 


“You’re Three-Finger Monger, aren’t you?" Mr 
Grant — or Smooth Simpson — ^said. “Listen, Three- 
Finger, why don’t we ^ join forces? We haven’t 
actually found the money yet, and I can help — 

“Shut up!’’ the man with the ffasbUgbt growled. 
“We’U find the money ourselves and leave you for the 
cops. Teach you not to try to puU a fast one on us. 
Now all of you turn around, face the wall. Put your 
hands behind your backs. No false moves or you’ll 
regret it I 

“Lea and Baby-Face, you got the ropes. Tie ’em up 
good.’’ 

With sinking hearts, The Three Investigators obeyed 
the orders. They realized now that they had b^n 
completely fooled by the slick criminal nick-named 
Smooth. All his talk about Chief Reynolds had lulled 
any suspicion they might otherwise have had. He must 
have learned that the Chief was out of town for the 
day, and had then called The Three Investigators in a 
bold effort to trick them into telling anything they 
might know. And no wonder he had found excuses all 
along for not going to the police! 

MentaUy, Jupiter kicked himself for not suspecting 
something. But it had all been so plausible! Smooth 
was just that — smooth. No doubt he had read about 
the trunk in the newspaper, and knowing the story of 
the missing bank-robbery loot and Spike Neely’s letter 
through underworld gossip, had started checking on 
Jupiter and the others. He could easily have obtained 
Jupiter’s telephone number from the phone book. 

Three-Finger and his men had bem following The 
Three Investigators, and Smooth Simpson had been 
following all of them! 

But it was too late for any regrets. Deft hands were 
tying the boys’ wrists behind their backs. 

Moments later they were ordered to sit on the floor, 

no 



and to their ankles were tehed 
.■ere helpless, Unee-Rnger 
•■Now you look real preBy ” !« a®!®! J 
won't gag you hecanse there’s nobody arotmd to te 
you il you yelL Anyway, i£ you act up, we]n cUp y 
one on the head. Don’t worry, son^will SM y 
on Monday when work starts again. That is, 1 no 
ibeyTl find you before the buH-dOTers start knocki 
this house down.” 

He chuckkd a gain. Now Jujnter and Ms comp! 
ions could see that Thiee-Finger Monger was a bu 
man; his two assodates wae smaller. They could i 
sec ^ faces of any of them clearly. 

“Now let’s see where we stand,” Three-Finger s! 

He shone his light on the wall wh^ Jupiter 
Smooth had been working. “Looking for money 
under the wallpaper, were you? That’s a smart Mding 
plaoe—nevcr would have thou^t of it Did the Idd 
figure it out for you. Smooth?” 

“Yes, he did,” Smooth Simpson admitted. “The 
clue was on that lette sent to Gulliver. It was in tibe 
trunk all along.” 

“I figured it had to be,” ThreeFinger said. “That’s 
why we wanted to get our hands on the trunk. My 
boys got it, too, from that tali thin guy. Only some* 
body fonoued ’em and jumped ’em at the hideout' 
and got it away before we could open it Was that 
you. Smooth?” 

“Not m(^” the man on the floor said, “I didn’t know 
anything about that.” 

“Fumy.” TJree-Finger muttered. “I wonder who 
It TOdd have been. It certainly wasn’t these kids ’» 

It was four or five guys with handkerchiefs over 
iheir faces, one of the other two said. sneaVtnr, t 
Ac fust time. "Tbey went fust and tou|.. 
before wc knew what hit us.” ^ 
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“Wonder who it was?” Three-Finger grunt 
“Maybe some other mob after the money. Well, 1 
trunk didn’t do them any good or they’d have lx 
here before this. But we can’t stand here talking. L 
you and Baby-Face see what’s under the wallpaper 
the rest of the rooms.” 

The four captives on the floor watched silently 
the two men swiftly slashed open the wallpaper on 1 
remaining walls. Concerned as he was at their predii 
ment, Jupiter could not help wondering who h 
seized Gulliver’s trunk from these men and sent 
back to him. But no answer to the riddle came to hi 
Meanwhile, Three-Finger’s henchmen failed to fi 
anything underneath the living room wallpaper. 

“Not in this room, then.” Three-Finger sa 
“Smooth, if you know whidi room it’s in, better 1 
us. If you do, maybe we’U untie you when we’rc i 
ished.” 

“If I knew I’d have gone straight for it,” Smoc 
Simpson said. “But untie me and HI help you find i 

“Not a chance,” Three-Finger snapped, “You tri 
to grab the money from us and now you can pay 1 
it. Come on, fellows, we’ll try the bedrooms.” 

The three thugs moved back to the first bedrot 
and left the four captives in darkness. The Three ] 
’ vestigators could hear them ripping at the waUpaj 
and cursing at their lack of success, 

“Boys, I’m sorry this had to happen,” Smoc 
Simpson said in a low tone. “I admit I tried to pui 
fast one over on you, but I didn’t plan any violeni 
That’s not how I work. I use brains, not force.” 

“It’s my fault,” Jupiter said, sounding unhappy, 
should have suspected you.” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” the man advised him. ‘T 
fooled the best there are.” 

After that there was silence, except for the sown 
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'°'Ws tee?” Smooth demanded, tepioB his 

voice to a whisper. _ 

“Qu'ietl" came back an answering wmsper. we 
come to help. Don’t let tVie others suspect anything.” 

Another man slipped in throng the door, and a 
third. Still others followed. They could not be sure 
how many because of the darkness. The intruders were 
fcry skilful and made almost no noise. 

"Men!” said the voice of the first. “Stay close to 
the walls, nar the door. When they come out, get the 
bags over their heads and tie them up. No knives! 
Don’t bun them if you can help it.” 

A muffled grunt of understanding answered him. 


Jupiter, Bob, and Pete waited with rising hope '< 
well as bewilderment. Who could the men in the roo 
bcT They weren’t the pohee, or they would ha 
stormed in with lights and guns. Were they rea' 

friends? Or v/ere they some other gang also after 1 
hidden money? 

Now the sound of angry voices from the rear i 
«ted that Three-Finget and the others had faile 
find te moncy.Thei, footeteps came down the ta 

enteted 8tst 

mg a h^t on the floor. ’ 

“M right, jon tat Wdl” he snatled at h 
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Sfm^Ie m fbe Darim^ 

Suddenly Tlire&-FmgCT was overwhelmed , 
dark forms. Others grabbed the man beltoc 
pulled him into the room. Tbs third man tried t 
but footsteps jKJimded after him and his it; 
shouts indicated that be had been caught j 
Meanwhile in the living room a terrific stru^! 
lowed. Three-Fingo’ dropped his flashlight to the 
where it rolled around, kicked by many feet i 
brief glimpses of the comlat 
'Hie Three Investi^tors could see that there ' 
over Three-Finger’s head. Exerting his strenj 
utmost he threw off a couple of his attacker 
rs leaped on him. He fell to the floor with a < 
his companion fell on top of him. They k 
thrashed about wildly. 

Quickly! Tie thear hands and feet Then 
il” ordered a voice. 

ur a moment longer the fight continued furic 
1 Thmo-Finger and the others were overpov 
bound. Three-Finger began uttering vi 
Its, but these were stilled as a gag was forced 
mouth. In a moment he and the others 
died out on the floor, helpless. The only s 
the heavy breathing of the men who had 
jred the criminals. 

^ery good,” said a friendly voice. “Wait ou 
!1 untie the boys,” 

le other men slipped quietly out the door. Is 
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Lonzo diucided again as ba cal the topes thal 
wund them. 

‘'Yes,” he said. “We meet once more. 

'‘But-but how did you get hereT’ Jupiter asked 
in bewilderment as he stood up, rubbing his wrists. 

“No time lot talk now,” the Gypsy said. ‘Where ii 
the other one?” 

He shone the light where Smooth Simpson had beei 
Smooth was missing. Two topes lay on the door. 

“He got away!" Boh exclaimeil “He must ha’ 
been quietly getting his hands free all along, and in ti 
&ght shpp^ outl” 

“He’ll be far away by now,” Lonzo saidbiiedy. ‘T 
mailer. We have tluee for ih& police. Now come c 
side. Zelda wi^ to speak to you.” 

Zcldal The Gypsy forhuie-tellerl Jupiter ioBo 
Lonzo out the door, with Boh and Bete at his h 
T^cc old cars were parked at the kerb. The tw 
u>e rear seemed to be crowded with meu-<JvDae 
the front car a woman waited. 

It was Zelda, She was not wearing Gypsy clc 
rcthaps to avoid attracting attention 

•my arc all right. Zelda." Lonzx) reported" 

are tied up inside. One got away." 
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“No matter,” Zelda said quietly. “Gel in the 
boys, we must talk.” 

The three squeezed in with her. Lonzo lemainec 
watch. 

“So our i»ths ctos& again. Jupiter Jones,” Zt 
said. “It was written in the stars and in the crysh 
am glad we got here in time.” 

“Were you following us?” Jupita: asked as 
thoughts b^an to dear. 

“Yes,” Zelda said. “Lcmzo and sorr^ of the otl 
were. Since first you visited me. The crystal raid c 
ger, and we wanted to prevent harm from comin| 
you. Lonzo followed tibose who followed you, i 
whMi they came here tonight, he sent for the rest 
us to come to your aid. But we must be brief, 'i 
have found the mon^?” 

“No,” Jupiter sighed. “Apparently it isn’t here. ’ 
I was positive the money was hidden in SpU 
sister’s house. The letter practically said so. That’s 
place it would logically be.” 

“Gulliver was sure the letter from Spike gave a c 
to the hiding place, but he could not solve it,” Ze 
said. 

i “Then you knew Gulliver?” Jupiter demanded. 

“We arc related,” Zelda told him. “In an unusi 
way. I am anxious to dear his name and hoped tl 
you, being very dever, could solve the myste 
Where did you look?” 

“Under the wallpaper,” Jupiter told her. ‘Tt’s 
place no one would think of. But it wasn’t there.” 

“Why did you think it was?” Zelda asked. 

“WeU, Spike knew he couldn’t actually say mu 
in a letter,” Jupiter explained “He knew it would 
censored. So he did something quite tricky, yet t 
only thing he could do.” 
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suspecting a great deal that previously had been 
mystery. 

"You sent us that warning, Miss Zfelda?” he asbw 
Ihe old Gypsy wonmn nodded- 
"Indeed I did, boy. My Gypsies were keeping watc 
owr you, but I wanted you to do your utmost to fin 
the mon^—which you have. Now we must go. W 
wdll call the police, and the affair will be ended. Yo 
wait hrae for the police. They will take charge of th 
money and those crooks domistairs. The police wi 
want to question us also, but they will not be- able t 
find us. Not yet, at least” 

"Wait Zeldal” Jupiter said as the Gypsy woma 
and Lonzo turned to go. “Before you leave, I wis 
you would tell me something. About the trunk— hoi 
did it get back to us? And about the talking ^oil 

Socrates — did he really talk or ** 

‘'Later, later,’* tbs woman jard, “In two weeks visi 
me at the old address. We will then have returnee 
Your questions wiH be answwod.” 

“But at least tell us about GulUver,” Jupiter uigee 
‘Where is he?” 

“I thought he was dead,” Pete put in, 

“I did not say so,” Zelda relied. “I said he ha< 
’ vanished from the worid of men. Now. perhaps h 
may return &om the world where be has been. Fo 
two weeks — ^farewelL” 

With that, she and Lonzo hurried down the stair 
and The Three Investigators heard the Gypsies’ car 
roar away into the ni^t. The three lool^ at ead 
other, and Bob gave a of rdief . 

"Wowl” he said. ‘We did it, Jupel We found th 
missing money 1” 

‘With some help from Zelda,” Jujntcr said “I’n 
certainly looking forward Jo seeing her again. I have i 
hunch she can give me some very interesting answersi ’ 
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Gulliver could listen in on our progress and plans. 
That way he knew pretty mudi everything we were 
doing. That made it a lot caskx for him to fcee^) an 
eye on us and come to our rescue in the ^id-** 

“All in all, a most interesting case,** the director 
said. “WcU, I will be glad to introduce it for you, as 
I have your others. Have you any idea what you’ll 
work on next?** 

“Not yet,’’ Jupiter said as thqr all rose. *^1 we’re 
keeping our eyes opai. We’ll be in toudi with you, 
Mr Hitchcock.” 

They filed out of the office, and the director raniled 
to himself, A talking skull! would tbgy come up 
with next time! 



